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Preface 


This book is the eighth volume of the series, ‘Japanese Studies on 
South Asia’, published by the Japanese Association for South Asian 
Studies. The main purpose of this series is to illustrate Japan’s 
contribution to South Asian studies in the international academic 
world. This volume, entitled Historical Development of Bhakti 
Movement in India: Theory and Practice, is an attempt to elucidate 
the meanings of bhakti in various religious traditions. 

In India, bhakti or devotion to God by devotees has been an 
_ important part of religious life since the early medieval period. 
When a devotee humbly worships God, he/she is embraced by 
divine grace; thus, a devotee can be united with God through 
bhakti. Taking into consideration the importance of religious com- 
mitment of bhakti among the Hindus, we organized this research 
group to work on its various phases in India and continued research- 
ing it from perspectives such as Indian philosophy, Hindu litera- 
tures, and modern Indian literatures. As a result, the source 
materials for our studies are written in various languages, not only 
in classical Sanskrit but also in such medieval and modern lan- 
guages as Bengali, Marathi, Hindi, and Tamil. 

In order to share our academic efforts and results, several 
seminars were held at Kanazawa University in Kanazawa City and 
Takushoku University in Tokyo. At these seminars, all the con- 
tributors to this volume presented their draft papers and later re- 
vised them on the basis of the suggestions given by the participants. 
our academic research was financially supported by a Grants-in-Aid 
for Scientific Research (Grant 13301-B-17320014), awarded by the 
Japan Society for the Promotion of Science during the period 
2005-8. . 

This volume consists of two parts: Part I, entitled ‘The Theoretical 
Framework of Bhakti and Its Historical Development’, contains 
Seven papers, mainly discussing the various theories of bhakti and 
its development in Indian religious traditions. Part II, entitled “The 
Philosophical Influence of Bhakti and Its Popular Acceptance’, also 
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contains seven papers, focusing on how the philosophies of bhakti 
influenced Indian religious traditions, or how bhakti was Popularly 
accepted in the Indian cultural context. Here is a brief introduction 
to the main themes and contents of this volume. 

In ‘Reflections on Bhakti as a Type of Indian Mysticism’, 
Yoshitsugu Sawai presents a general discussion on the meaning of 
bhakti, comparing it with ‘mysticism’ in Indian religious contexts. 
In his semantic analysis, focusing on the theories of bhakti 
demonstrated by two scholars—Surendranath Dasgupta and Rudolf 
Otto—he argues that the ascetic dimensions of bhakti correspond 
to the religious phenomena covered by mysticism, although it may 
be preferable to use the term ‘faith’ or ‘practice’ when referring to 
the concept of bhakti in its popular dimension. In the second paper, 
‘The Use of Bhakti/Bhakta in the Paficaratra Scriptures’, Hiromichi 
Hikita analyses the usage of the words bhakti (devotion) and bhakta 
(devotees) found in the ‘three jewels’, the early Paficaratra script- 
ures. Through his careful analysis of the usage of these terms, he 
concludes that only those who receive initiation into the Paficaratra 
sect are authorized to worship Visnu with bhakti in daily ritual and 
that Visnu thus grants various favours to his devotees in this 
world and absolute happiness in the next world. - 

The following two articles focus on the Srivaisnava philosophy. 
First, Bunki Kimura’s paper, ‘Ramanuja’s Theory of Bhakti Based 
on the Vedanta Philosophy’, attempts to clarify how, on the basis 
of the authority of the Upanisads, Ramanuja introduces bhakti to 
the Brahman as the indispensable means for moksa in the Vedanta 
philosophical tradition. According to his research, Ramanuja 
succeeded in establishing the theory that a Brahman’s knowledge 
(vidya) is interchangeable with bliss (Gnanda), and constructed the 
basis of the later Vedanta Philosophy connected to the bhakti cult. 
For his part Sadanori Ishitobi discusses the theory of salvation 
in the Srivaisnava tradition, especially in its two sub-sects, the 
Tengalai (southern school) and the Vadagalai (northern school) in 
‘Theories of Salvation in the Tengalai and Vadagalai Schools’. 
Through analysis of the meanings of bhakti and prapatti expounded 
by Pillai Lokacadrya and Vedanta Desika, Ishitobi concludes that 
the signs of antagonism between Tengalai’s populism and 


Vadagalai’s traditionalism are evident in the difference of these 
two thoughts. 
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In “Some Sources of Madhva’s Bhakti Theory’, Hiroaki Ikebe 
philologically examines Madhva’s concepts of bhakti and moksa 
in the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata, the Ahirbudhnya- 
Samhita, the Laksmi-Tantra, and the Bhdgavata-Purana, for he 
Supposes that these texts constitute the source of Madhva’s theory 
of salvation. Clarifying the similarities between Madhva’s concept 
of bhakti or moksa and with that of these texts, Ikebe suggests that 
Madhva must have had his own source of thought. Regarding the 
concept of bhakti in Hindu Tantric philosophy, Katsuyuki Ida’s 
paper, “The Concept of Bhakti in the Tantric Tradition’, examines 
how the concept of bhakti was accepted in the Hindu Tantric 
tradition. Ida concludes that ‘instead of bhakti to the divinity, bhakti 
to the guru is remarkably emphasized in the Tantric scriptures, 
particularly in the Saktas’. Moreover, he emphasizes that bhakti to 
the guru may be traced back to the Brahmanical tradition, as 
typically found in the Dharmasastras. . 

The last paper of Part I is the ‘Realization of Inner Divinity: 
Natha Yogins in the Medieval Bhakti Movement’, by Kazuyo 
Sakaki. By limiting her study to the Natha tradition, which 
developed physical techniques for gaining complete control over 
prana, Sakaki investigates how the Nathas, as the result of their 
interiorized bhakti, become God themselves. They formulated 
Spiritual practices for spiritual death and rebirth through the 
processes of purification. Thus, these seven articles trace the © 
development of the theories of bhakti and also examine them along 
with some other theories in the Bhakti movements, including those 
pertaining to the Tantric and Natha traditions. 

Part II also contains seven articles that examine the development 
of the Bhakti movement in various areas in later medieval India. 
The first article, ‘The Atmosphere of Bhakti in Literature: A 
Buddhist Stotra, One Work of Katha Literature, and a Folk Tale’ 
is written by Yoshifumi Mizuno. He investigates how the atmosphere 
of bhakti is exhibited in other literary works. According to him, it 
is self-evident that bhakti literatures such as the Bhagavad-gita and 
Bhagavata-Purdna characterize the atmosphere of bhakti, but 
aspects of bhakti can also be detected some Buddhist stotras, in 
kath literature in Sanskrit, and in folk tales in modern vernacular 
languages. 

In ‘JnaneSvar’s Interpretation of the Bhagavad-gita I-VI’, Iwao 
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Shima points out that Jhanesvar’s philosophy, written in Marathi , 
represents the earliest stage of the development of bhakti. After his 
careful examination of the first six chapters of Jiiane§var’s com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-gita, Shima clarifies that Jianesvar’ s 
interpretation is strongly influenced by Sankara’s thought and that 
it also accepts the style of the Tantric meditation developed mainly 
in the Nathas. Considering this fact, he. argues that bhakti and 
Tantrism, which constitute the two main currents in medieval Hindu 
tradition, bear overlapping aspects. Like Shima’s paper, Chihiro 
Koiso’s paper, ‘The Bhakti of Tukarim in His Abhargas’, also 
examines the meaning of bhakti in the Marathi-speaking area. In 
her analysis of Tukaéram’s poetical compositions (The Abhargas), 
She concludes that his approach to bhakti can be summarized as 
follows: ‘Make God the centre of your life. Walk the Path of Love. 
Serve mankind, and thus, see God in all.’ 

Moreover, Kabir’s theory of bhakti is discussed by Taigen 
Hashimoto in his paper ‘A Study of an Aspect of Kabir’s Bhakti: 
With the Text and Translation of the Gyana Caurntisa in Kabir’s 
Bijak’. As the title suggests, Hashimoto gives the full text along 
with the English translation of the Gyana Caurntisa in Kabit’s Bijak. 
This is important research material in Hindi for examining the popu- 
lar acceptance of bhakti. The theory of bhakti in the eastern part 
of India is argued in Masaru Tonguu’s paper, “Analytical Study of 
Bhaktirasa as a Religious Sentiment Established by the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava School’. According to Tonguu’s research, the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava School places bhakti toward Krsna above all the other 
types of bhakti, and subordinates the traditional rasa theory to that 
of the Gaudiya Vaisnava school in order to emphasize the excellence 
of bhakti rasa. 

In Teiji Sakata’s paper, ‘Rama in the Eyes of His Consort, Sita: 
A Study of Tulsidas’s Ramcaritmdnas’ , the region where Rama has 
been the Supreme God for centuries is argued. Sakata focuses on 
the characteristics of Rama through the eyes of his consort, Sita, 
with reference to the Hindi epics in the sixteenth century. According 
to his research, from Sita’s perspective, Rama has three phases: 
Rama as Sita’s beloved husband, the lord of Kosala kingdom, and 

the Supreme God, born as an incarnation of Visnu. In this case, 
one may identify devotion the Supreme God integrated into human 
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love. The last paper of the volume brings us to south India in the 
nineteenth century. Hiroshi Yamashita’s paper entitled ‘Saint 
Ramalingar and the Exemplification of God as Effulgence’ sheds 
light on the aspect of bhakti in the case of Saint Ramalingar, one 
of the central figures in the Hindu reform movement. Yamashita 
focuses on the devotion and practices of the saint. 

By compiling these papers we would like to convey a message 
to the international academic community. Needless to say, we 
realize that considerable research remains to be completed in order 
to satisfactorily clarify the characteristics of bhakti in Indian 
religious traditions. 


Tokyo | EDITORS 
19 July 2010 
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PART I 


THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
OF BHAKTI AND ITS HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Reflections on Bhakti 
as a Type of Indian Mysticism 


YOSHITSUGU SAWAITI 


India has been regarded by scholars of religious studies as the 
place where mysticism flowered in the past and continues to do so 
in the present. Derived from the Western cultural context, the term 
‘mysticism’ was considered appropriate for the Indian religious 
traditions, although its meaning is still ambiguous. In fact, this term 
could be applied to describe Indian religious phenomena both from 
the monistic and theistic aspects. As John Carman points out, the 
applicability of the Western category of ‘mysticism’ to Indian re- 
ligious phenomena is not self-evident.! 

With special reference to comparative religion which compares 
the Hindu concept of bhakti with the religious concept of mysticism, 
the aim of this paper is to clarify the extent to which the Hindu 
concept of bhakti can be understood as mysticism. In this sense, 
this paper makes a semantic attempt to examine the meanings of 
bhakti and mysticism. In the Western academic world, elaborate 
Studies on mysticism were undertaken by such scholars of religious 
studies as William James, Evelyn Underhill, Wayne Proudfoot, 
and Grace Jantzen; however, no scholar can be considered as 
representative, except for Rudolf Otto who specialized in Indian 
religious traditions. On the other hand, Surendranath Dasgupta, a 
scholar of Hindu thought, was familiar both with Western philosophy 
and with Hindu thought; his five-volume A History of Indian 
Philosophy reflects his deep understanding of Indian philosophy. 
Thus, in this paper, I would like to focus on the two scholars who 
discuss the meanings of bhakti and mysticism in Indian religious 
contexts: Rudolf Otto (1869-1937), whose perspective provides a 
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Western standpoint on ‘Indian mysticism’, and is found in his 
classical works on religious studies such as Das Heilige, West- 
dstliche Mystik and Die Gnadenreligion des Indiens und das 
Christentum, and Surendranath Dasgupta (1885-1952), who is 
known by his popular books A History of Indian Philosophy and 
Hindu Mysticism, and who, from the Indian viewpoint of ‘mysticism’, 
attempted to elucidate the meaning of bhakti as a theistic form of 
mysticism. 


THE DEFINITION OF MYSTICISM 


Mysticism is a religious concept derived from Specific historical 
contexts in the West. Scholars have used the term to describe an 
intuitive or ecstatic union with the ultimate reality through contem- 
plation, communion, or other mental experiences. In other words, 
it implies the potential union of the human soul with the ultimate 
reality. 

In Hindu Mysticism, Dasgupta defines mysticism as ‘a theory, 
doctrine, or view that considers reason to be incapable of discovering 
or of realizing the nature of ultimate truth, whatever be the nature 
of this ultimate truth, but at the same time believes in the certitude 
of some other means of arriving at it’.2 In his definition of my- 
Suicism, he suggests that the ultimate truth is realized through 
mysticism or through an ecstatic communion that human reason 
cannot achieve. According to Dasgupta, like the Islamic and 
Christian mystics, the ‘devotional mystics or bhaktas of India’ also 
hold the view that ‘the vision of God and His grace is attained 
through devotional communion or devotional rapture of various 
kinds’.* The thoughts of all mystics are thus characterized by ‘a 
keen sense of the necessity of purity of mind, contentment, ever 
alert striving for moral goodness, self-abnegation, and one-pointed- 
ness to God’.* In such a perspective, mysticism is ‘the basis of all 
religions’. This view is shared by Otto. 

In West-dstliche Mystik, Otto mentions mysticism as an 
‘experience of the immanence of the divine, and of unification or 
unity in essence with it’ (Erfahrung der Immanenz des Gittlichen, 
Wesenseinigung oder Wesenseinheit mit dem Gottlichem). It is 
generally considered that mysticism is based on one’s union with 


 _ 
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the transcendent, as is suggested by the term unio mystica. For 
Otto, a mystic experience, characterized by ‘the experience of the 
divine as transcendent’ (Erfahrung des Géttlichen als des Trans- 
zendenten) is a contrast to other forms of religious experience. 
Instead of emphasizing the infinite gap between the transcendent 
and the human, one is united with the divine. Thus, the relationship 
between the human and the transcendent differs between mysticism 
and general religious experience, and this depends upon the two 
types of religious commitment. 

For Otto, the nature of mysticism is different from what has been 
generally understood as his theory of mysticism. First, when 
clarifying the differences between mysticism and general religious 
experience with regard to one’s relationship with the divine, Otto 
focuses on the implication of the term ‘the divine’ (das Géttliche) 
in both cases. In the case of mysticism, the same term means 
Godhead as an immanent principle (‘Goitheit’ als immanentes Prin- 
zip), while in the case of general religious experience, the divine 
implies ‘the transcendent God’ (der transzendente Gott), or the 
object of religious commitment for adherents. This suggests that 
both mystic and general religious experiences contain fundamentally 
different structures of the human and the divine; the difference of 
the object of religious commitment influences the corresponding 
difference in the relationship between the human and the divine. 

Moreover, Otto emphasizes that mysticism is not first of all an 
act of union, but predominantly the life lived in the wonder of this 
‘wholly other’ God (nicht erst die Einigung, sondern schon und 
ganz iiberwiegend das Leben in dem Wunder dieses ‘Ganz Anderen’ 
Gottes ist Mystik).° Man is a mystic as soon as he has this 
conception of God, even when the element of union recedes or 
remains unemphasized, which can easily happen in mysticism. 
It is the wholly non-rational character of this conception of God 
with its divergence from the intimate, personal, modified God 
of simple theism, which makes the mystic’.’” The general under- 
Standing of Otto’s perspective on mysticism must be revised, for 
he emphasizes ‘the life lived in the wonder of this “wholly other” 
God’ as the fundamental characteristic of mysticism, rather than ‘an 
act of union’, or unio mystica, generally accepted as its essential 
characteristic. However, such an understanding might lead to an 
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ambiguity with regard to the boundary between mysticism and 
general religious experience. At the least it can be stated that such 
ambiguity of boundary represents the essential argument of Otto’s 
theory of religion, the core of which is characterized by mystical 
experience. 

In any case, Otto and Dasgupta share a perspective on mysticism 
in that both consider it as constituting the core of religion. 
Combining their perspectives, it can be stated that mysticism as a 
religious phenomenon is recognized when the ultimate truth or the 
‘wholly other’ God is seen as being in a non-rational dimension of 
reality. While the applicability of the concept of mysticism to Indian 
religious traditions must be carefully examined, two modern Hindu 
scholars who belong to a devotional community already transcend 
the issue of such an applicability, for they maintain that ‘only the 
mysticism of union with the personal Lord is true mysticism’ .8 


TYPES OF INDIAN MYSTICISM 


Otto and Dasgupta find it quite adequate to apply the concept of 
mysticism to Indian religious phenomena. This implies that for both 
of them, mysticism is a universal category. When mysticism is 
applied to Indian contexts, however, different types of Indian 
mysticism might be encountered. Bhakti can be included as one of 
the Indian forms of mysticism. 


DASGUPTA’S PERSPECTIVE ON INDIAN MYSTICISM 


With special focus on bhakti, we would now like to discuss the main 
characteristics of Indian mysticism, according to Dasgupta’s 
typology. This is the sacrificial type of mysticism, the source of the 
four fundamental types of Indian mysticism. The sacrificial type. 
characterized by the ritualistic thought of the Vedas, is the earliest. 
Dasgupta argues that ‘the assumption of the mysterious omnipotence 
of sacrifices, performed by following the authoritative injunctions of 
the Vedas independently of reason or logical and discursive thought, 
forms the chief trait of the mysticism of the Vedic type’.? 
Dasgupta maintains that Indian mysticism consists of the Upani- 
Sadic, Yogic, Buddhistic and bhakti types; in reality, some concrete 
examples of mysticism are ‘of a syncretistic nature’, and others 
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represent the combinations of such distinct types of mysticism.!° 
It is well known that the Upanisads, which form the concluding 
portions of the Vedas, are referred to as Vedanta, but were not 
composed systematically and logically; rather, they represent the 
‘Mystical experiences of the soul gushing forth from within us’ to 
which Dasgupta refers at a later point. Different philosophers pro- 
posed different systems of Vedanta philosophy, based on their 
different interpretations of the Upanisadic texts.!! The main features 
of Upanisadic mysticism are characterized by the earnest and 
Sincere quest for the highest reality, known as brahman or dtman, 
which is ‘a totality of partless, simple and undifferentiated expe- 
rience’ and which is ‘the ultimate essence of our self and the highest 
principle of the universe’. However, it is noteworthy that there is 
another current of thought in the Upanisads, in which brahman is 
regarded as the theistic God. In this religious context, Dasgupta 
points out that two of the earlier Upanisads—the Mundaka (3.1.1) 
and the Svetasvatara (4.6)—express the ‘duality between the 
individual and God’ .!2 | 

In order to examine the point of contact between bhakti and 
mysticism, it is imperative to ascertain that the Upanisadic texts 
reveal different strains of thought. On the one hand, in his Advaita 
Vedanta philosophy, Sankara contends that the Upanisads teach 
that brahman alone exists. On the other hand, Raméanuja, in his 
ViSistadvaita Vedanta philosophy, holds that the Upanisads favour 
the doctrine of modified duality. Madhva is another commentator 
who maintains in his Dvaita Vedanta philosophy that the Upanisads 
provide a doctrine of uncompromising duality. With regard to these 
differences in the interpretations of the Upanisads, Dasgupta argues 
that ‘all these interpretations are biased and one-sided, and therefore 
inexact’; although the Upanisads provide knowledge about ‘different 
phases of thought and experience’, he maintains that all these 
different phases are considered as ‘different stages of development 
in the experience of minds seeking to grasp a sublime, ultimate but 
inexpressible truth’.!3 


OTTO’S PERSPECTIVE ON INDIAN MYSTICISM 


According to Otto, mysticism appears in religious experience to 
the extent to which the hidden, non-rational and numinous elements 
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of the object of religious feelings predominate and determine 
emotional life. The word ‘mystica’ is originally an adjective quali- 
fying the substantive ‘theologia’, and Otto’s view of Indian mysti- 
cism is thus based on the theistic model. However, he argues that 
mysticism can also exist where there is absolutely no conception 
of God. He classifies the contents of mysticism into ‘souy]- 
mysticism’ (Seelenmystik) and ‘God-mysticism’ (Gottesmystik).!4 
‘Soul-mysticism’ arises when the hidden characteristic of the soul 
becomes vital and active, while God-mysticism arises when the 
Deus sine modis, God in complete non-rationality, is predominant. 
In the Indian philosophical context, Otto mentions that soul- 
mysticism can be referred to as diman-mysticism. Yoga and 
Buddhist teachings are regarded as concrete examples of soul- 
mysticism, while Sankara’s philosophy of non-duality is viewed as 
combining soul-mysticism with God-mysticism. As Otto discusses 
in West-6stliche Mystik, Sankara’s mysticism has a particular em- 
phasis through its relation to Indian theism. Thus, although Otto 
himself personally sympathizes with the bhakti type of Indian 
mysticism, which is related to a personal God, the combination of 
these two types in Sankara, being distinct from theistic mysticism, 
provides the possibility of transcending the bhakti type of Indian 
mysticism; this can be likened to the ‘lower knowledge’ (apara- 
vidya) of truth in Sankara, which corresponds with bhakti to the 
personal God, as emphasized by Ramanuja. 

Apart from distinguishing soul-mysticism and God-mysticism, 
Otto classifies them as ‘the mysticism of introspection’ (Mystik der 
Selbstversenkung) and ‘the mysticism of unifying vision’ (Mystik 
der Einheitsschau) respectively.!5 The former is characterized by 
withdrawal from all outward things and events, retreat into one’s 
soul and its depth, the knowledge of mystical depth and of the 
possibility of reflecting upon one’s soul. Although this mysticism 
necessarily has its own doctrine of the soul, it largely remains 
soul-mysticism. In contrast, though closely related to the mysticism 
of introspection. the mysticism of unifying vision does not require 
such a soul-mysticism. This mysticism looks upon the world of 
things and events in its multiplicity and leaps to the unif ying vision 
as opposed to their multiplicity. 


And so, not only Upanisadic mysticism but also Indian mysticism 
a4 
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in general could be classified into two main types: the jfidna type 
which is non-theistic, and the bhakti type which is theistic. 
Particularly with regard to the Upanisadic mysticism, the jndna 
type of Indian mysticism corresponds to the soul-mysticism of Otto; 
its perspective is shared with the non-dual interpretation of the 
Upanisads, represented by Sankara. The bhakti type corresponds 
to the God-mysticism of Otto; its perspective is shared with the 
theistic interpretations of the Upanisads, which is represented by 
Ramanuja and Madhva. 


BHAKTI AND ITS IMPLICATION 


Let us now turn to the main issue—the extent to which bhakti is a 
theistic type of mysticism. In Hindu religious tradition, bhakti is 
one of its fundamental religious commitments, the premise of which 
is the distinction between a devotee and God or gods. The Sanskrit 
term bhakti, often translated as ‘devotion’, is derived from the 
verbal root V bhaj, which means ‘to share in’, ‘to belong to’, or ‘to 
worship’. Bhakti is generally used in a broad sense: the objects of 
bhakti are divine or human figures, both individually and communally. 
Thus, the religious commitment of bhakti has a theistic structure, 
and its forms are many and diverse. It can-be traced back to a few 
classical Upanisads and to large sections of the epics, including 
the Bhagavadgitd, which culminates in a vision of the divine. 

For most Hindus, bhakti is both the goal of religious life and the 
means to such a goal. The grace of the divine can be obtained 
through it, and ultimately the promise of moksa or salvation. The 
meaning of bhakti includes the range of devotional commitment 
to God or gods—from devotional meditation, called updsana, to 
passionate attachment. For example, Ramanuja’s Bhagavadgita- 
bhasya states that upasana is equivalent to bhakti: ‘It is, however. 
established in the passages of the Vedanta that only upasana which 
has taken the form of bhakti is the means of attaining the highest 
(brahman)’ (updsanam tu bhakti-riipapannam eva para-prapty- 
updya-bhittam iti vedanta-vakya-siddham).'© When passionate 
commitment is emphasized, bhakti may be a striking contrast to 
yoga and other ascetic commitments, which are characterized by 
detachment from worldly preoccupation. Thus, since the meaning 
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of bhakti is ambiguous, passionate commitment known as Prapatti 
(complete surrender to God), being distinct from bhakti, came to 
be emphasized in the Sri Vaisnava tradition. 

As John Carman points out in The Theology of Ramanuja, later 
Sri Vaisnavas came to believe that in his Gadyatraya, Ramanuja 
expounds the doctrine that one is saved if one simply and completely 
surrenders the self to God, even though one has not practised any 
of the recognized means to salvation, karma, jridna, or bhakti. In 
John Carman’s words, the Vadagalais, one of the two Sri Vaisnava 
schools, maintain that ‘it is only in the Gadyas and the Nityagrantha 
that prapatti is unambiguously expounded as an independent means 
to salvation, for in his other writings Ramanuja teaches the more 
difficult path of repeated devotional meditation, called bhakti or 
upasana’.'’ In this regard, both Dasgupta and Otto argue that in 
the Bhagavadgita, bhakti does not merely contain the meaning 
of contemplation, but it also implies that of ‘complete surrender to 
God’ or prapatti. 


DASGUPTA ON BHAKTI AS A THEISTIC TYPE OF MYSTICISM 


Dasgupta classifies the bhakti type of Hindu mysticism into two 
categories: ‘classical forms of devotional mysticism’ and ‘popular 
devotional mysticism’. With regard to the former he points out that 
the concept of ‘self-abnegation and self-surrender to God’ is 
characteristic of the Bhagavadgita, where ‘contemplative union 
with God’ is mentioned. He maintains that the idea of ‘love for 
God’ was known from very early times in India, although it was 
not prominent in early Sanskrit literature. The doctrine of bhakti, 
however, can hardly be found in the Upanisads except for faint 
traces. In contrast, ‘the Gita is steeped in the mystic consciousness 
of an intimate personal relation with God’.!8 According to the story 
of Prahlada in the Visnupurdana, he is cast into the depths of the 
ocean by his unbelieving father on account of his faith in Visnu; 
however, he remains firmly true to his faith. With regard to this 
story, Dasgupta argues that Prahlada’s devotion was ‘a concentration 
on God and a serene contemplation in.which he became one, as it 
were, with the Lord’; further, ‘he desired not only contemplative 
union but longed also to taste God’s love as one tastes the pleasures 
of the senses’.!? Moreover, according to Dasgupta, in the Bhaga- 
vatapurdna (probably dated to the eleventh century CE), devotion 
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is the ‘supreme source of a bliss or spiritual enjoyment’; this type 
of bhakti, denoted in the Bhagavatapurana is well illustrated in 
the life of Caitanya (1486-1534). 

With regard to popular devotional mysticism, Dasgupta focuses 
on the mysticism of divine love, portrayed not only in Sanskrit 
literature but also in the languages of north and south India. As 
concrete examples of such a popular devotional mysticism, he 
chooses the bhakti movement of the Alvar saints and such saints 
as Namdev and Tukaram in the South, and also the bhakti movement 
of north India, represented by Kabir, Nanak and others—which. 
Dasgupta says, ‘followed the line traced by the Gita and the 
Bhagavata’. According to Dasgupta, ‘the new religious ideal of 
bhakti, in all its enthusiastic circles, dispensed with the consideration 
of caste, creed, and social status’; therefore, for example, Kabir, 
who fought against the prevailing superstitions, rituals, and litanies 
of all religious sects, ‘dived deep in the depth of God’s love’ and 
‘beheld nothing but God on all sides, becoming as it were one with 
Him in spiritual union’.”° Finally, Dasgupta says, 


Through oral instruction, tradition, and the example of great men who 
renounced the world in pursuance of the high ideals of philosophy, the 
essence of these different systems, with their spiritual longings and their 
yearnings after salvation and the cessation of rebirth, has gradually been 
filtering down into the minds of the masses of the population. The tiller 
of the soil and the grocer in the shop may be uneducated and often wholly 
illiterate, but even they, while tilling the ground, driving a bullock cart or 
resting after the work of the day, will be singing full of mystical meaning, 
and for the moment transporting themselves to regions beyond the touch 
of material gains and comforts.2! 


It is thus obvious that for Dasgupta, bhakti is synonymous with 
‘religion’ and ‘faith’. It is theoretically possible to regard bhakti as 
a theistic type of mysticism; however, this might restrict its 
implication to a theistic type of mysticism, which is derived from 
the Western religious context. Bearing this issue in mind, let us 
proceed to discuss Otto’s interpretation. 


OTTO ON BHAKTI AS A 
THEISTIC TYPE OF MYSTICISM 


Otto’s theory of religion doubtlessly owes much to a theistic model. 
John Carman points out that his work shows more ‘sympathy’ with 
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‘the devotional movements related to a personal Lord than with the 
monistic philosophy of Sankara’. 2 Thus, in West-Ostliche Mystik, 
Otto argues that although Sankara’s mysticism is certainly ‘cool’ 
(kithl) and ‘unimpassioned’ (unleidenschaftlich), ‘it [Sankara’ s 
mysticism] is distinguished by that itis indeed not neutral to theism, 
out of which it emerges, but however far it rises above theism. it 
at the same time maintains a fixed relationship to Indian theism, 
particularly to that of the Gitd, and this relationship gives it a special 
character’. Moreover, in Sankara’s philosophy, the relationship 
between brahman and paramesvara is shifting and interpenetrating. 
Since Otto makes use of Sankara’s terminology, it is noteworthy 
that from the Indological point of view, Paul Hacker also elucidates 
that the terms (param) brahma or paramatman are almost always 
interchangeable with isvara and that isvara can in most cases be 
replaced by (param) brahma or paramatman.4 

With regard to the story of Prahlada in the Visnupurdna, Otto 
maintains that upasana gradually passes into mystical experience: 
the mystical experience arises from a determined act of bhakti. 
Further, the personal, beloved, and trusted Lord expands into the 
mystical ‘all-being’ (Allwesen), who is ‘the one being’ (das eine 
Wesen). Although this mystical experience slips back into ordinary 
bhakti, this personal intercourse with Visnu is equal in value to the 
mystical experience. According to Otto, from Prahlada’s point of 
view, the religious experience of Sankara would be ‘one-sided’ and 
also poorer; the religious experience of Prahlada is ‘more consistent’ 
(konsequenter) than that of Sankara.2> Comparing the type of 
Prahlada with that of Caitanya, Otto maintains that within ‘bhakti- 
mysticism’ there are differentiations that can lead to sharp emotional 
antitheses. In the case of Caitanya, bhakti becomes prema (love), 
characterized by ‘Krishna-eroticism’ in which union with the 
beloved is desired; in the case of Prahlada, bhakti is the stilling of 
the soul before God, and complete faith as fiducia, a trustful, 
concentrated ‘contemplation’ (Sinnen) leads to ‘the loss of self’ 
(Sichverlieren) and to ‘becoming one’ (Einswerden) with God.76 

As a result of his comparative study of mysticism, Otto argues 
that one can find Christian analogies for all, or almost all, the forms 
of Indian mysticism and that despite the ‘convergence of types’ 
between Indian and Western mysticism, ‘the inner “spirit” differs’ 
between both. 
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RECONSIDERATION OF BHAKTI 
AS A FORM OF MYSTICISM 


Since the latter part of the nineteenth century, when the area of the 
history of religions began to be studied, the theme of mysticism 
in the history of religions has been a dominant part of the study 
of Indian religions. The application of the Western concept of 
mysticism to Indian religions has led to its being interpreted as 
representing Indian types of mysticism. Thus, bhakti was also 
understood as a theistic type of Hindu mysticism. With regard to 
the theories of bhakti demonstrated by Dasgupta and Otto, we 
Clarified that both scholars treat bhakti as mysticism; further, their 
theories of bhakti as a theistic form of Indian mysticism certainly 
makes sense. 

At the same time, however, we must pay attention to the fact that 
bhakti has often been understood as ‘faith’. In his book Die 
Gnadenreligion des Indiens und das Christentum, Otto compared 
bhakti in the Si Vaisnava tradition with faith in Christian tradition.27 
For him, Indian religious thought was not metaphysics or mere 
philosophical speculation, but a ‘theory of faith’ (Glaubenslehre) or 
a ‘theory of salvation’ (Heilslehre), which was based on the expe- 
riences of the holy or the divine. A certain Hindu tradition that, 
like the Sri Vaisnava tradition, emphasized the significance of 
bhakti for the attainment of salvation was regarded as a ‘religion of 
grace’ (Gnadenreligion) in the Indian religious context. Thus, it is 
evident that Otto’s perspective on Indian religions considers the 
concept of bhakti as being similar to that of faith. In Wilfred C. 
Smith’s words, ‘bhakti is definitely one of the Hindu forms of 
faith’.?* In that case we must question the extent to which bhakti is 
a Hindu form of mysticism. | | 

In proportion to one’s religious commitment to the object of 
bhakti, there could be some dimensions of bhakti, irrespective of 
whether it is a form of mysticism or faith. The nature of bhakti 
varies according to an adherent’s psychological attitudes and 
practices. The bhakti of the Sri Vaisnava tradition, which Otto 
attempted to clarify in his comparative study of Indian and Christian 
religions, includes the broad range of religious commitment, varying 
from a popular Hindu’s dimension of faith to that of mysticism. 
Although the meanings of bhakti and mysticism overlap to a fair 
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extent in Hindu religious tradition, the semantic aspect of bhakt; 
naturally shifts from that of mysticism in the light of the reality of 
Hindu religious tradition. Swaying between the ascetic and popular 
poles, it implies both the ascetic and popular dimensions of re- 
ligious commitment. For example, in Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta 
philosophy, bhakti almost seems to represent the ascetic pole of 
religious practice; here bhakti, which indirectly leads to moksa. is 
concemed with saguna-brahman and is a personal attachment to 
gods. It may suffice to note that Sankara speaks of bhakti in two 
ways: as a gradual preparation for moksa, and as characterized by 
jnana. At the concrete level of religious phenomena, however, the 
Jagadguru in the modern Sankaran religious tradition of Srngeri 
interprets bhakti as a ‘continuous contemplation of one’s own real 
nature’.”? Such an implication may represent the Upanisadic or 
Yogic mysticism, to which Dasgupta refers. 

Moreover, in bhakti movements, the devotees or bhaktas used 
various regional languages in their religious practice, directing 
themselves towards different deities. These movements developed 
various forms of devotional yoga, techniques for evoking the 
relationship with God. They all shared their religious attitude in 
that they commonly had devotional love to God. Irrespective of 
whether they directed themselves towards Siva, Krsna, Rama, or 
the goddess Kali, the bhaktas always sought a personal relationship 
with that divine figure. For example,-according to the sixteenth- 
century devotional theologian Ripa Gosvami, one can enjoy various 
relationships with God; in Richard H. Davis’s words, ‘one may 
relate to God as an insignificant human relates to the Supreme 
Deity, as a respectful servant relates to his lord and master, as a 
mother relates to her child, as a friend relates to his friend, or as 
a lover relates to her beloved.’ Devotional groups explore ‘these 
modes of relationship, and particularly the latter three, through their 
poetic and ritual practices’.*° In Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, Rupa 
Gosvami classifies bhakti into sadhand-bhakti, which is instrumental 
to generate true bhakti, bhdva-bhakti, which is a permanent mental 
state of the devotee’s love for God, and prema-bhakti, that is, 
ecstatic love for God, the ultimate goal.*! The second and the third 
categories of bhakti to which he refers constitute two aspects of 
sddhya-bhakti, or their soteriological goal. Such an expression may 
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represent a certain theorization of the popular religious practice. 
As mentioned above, one has to admit that the sphere of bhakti is 
much broader than the semantic area of the term mysticism. 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of the above-mentioned relationship between bhakti and 
mysticism or faith, it is true that some aspects of bhakti correspond 
to a theistic form of mysticism, while others correspond to a popular 
form of faith. Accordingly, it may be adequate to maintain that 
Hindu bhakti does not necessarily imply a theistic type of mysticism 
alone; it also implies a theistic type of religion or a form of faith. 
It is noteworthy that in popular Hindu tradition, bhakti is often found 
in the ritual of paja, or the worship of the an image of the deity 
with such offerings as flower and food, performed at home or in 
local temples. . 

On the basis of the semantic research of the relationship between 
bhakti and mysticism, one may argue that the ascetic dimensions 
of bhakti correspond to the religious phenomena covered by 
mysticism. While translating the popular dimension of bhakti into 
English, however, it may be preferable to use the term ‘faith’ or 
‘practice’ rather than the term ‘mysticism’, although Dasgupta attemp- 
ted to explain this in his phrase, ‘popular devotional mysticism’. 
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The various commentators upon the Upanishads belonging to different 
schools of thought and yet each interested to secure for himself the 
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The Use of Bhakti/Bhakta 
in the Pancaratra Scriptures 


HIROMICHI HIKITA 


A couple of years ago, I wrote an article entitled ‘Contemplation 
and Worship’ based on the Paramasamhita,' a later portion of the 
Paficaratra.2 There are ‘eight elements of bhakti’ (astdrigd bhaktir 
uddista: 4.72c) in the Paramasamhita, namely ‘daily worship of the 
god’ (devasyaradhanam nityam: 4.73c), ‘adhering to rules’ 
(samayasya ca raksanam: 4.73d), ‘trust in Vaisnava devotees’ (vai- 
snavasya ca viSvdsah: 7.74a), ‘great concern for reverential 
worship’ (piijayam ddaro mahan: 4.74b), ‘effort to worship by 
oneself’ (svayam Gradhane yatnam: 4.74c), ‘willingness to hear 
Visnu’s legends’ (tatkathdsravanddarah: 4.74d), ‘indifference to — 
injuring others’ (parabdadhdasv anastha ca: 4.75a), and ‘not living 
on the reverential worship of the god’ (tatpa#janupajivanam: 4.75b). 
The text also insists that bhakti should increase perpetually (30. 
28-31). This insistence on bhakti and its complicated systematization 
were noted by Dr. Czerniak-Drozdzowicz.3 

The primary objective of this article is to understand the usage 
of the words bhakti (devotion)* or bhakta (devotees) in the early 
instead of later parts of the Paficaratra. In order to achieve this, 
I consult the ‘three jewels’ of the Paiicaratra, Satvatasamhita, 
Jayakhyasamhita and Pauskarasamhitda, considered to have been 
compiled in the early period. Further, I investigate the usage of 
terms which express devotional feeling to god, such as Sraddha> 
and prapatti.® 


SATVATASAMHITA 


The word satvata, which might mean Satvatasamhita, finds mention 
in the Laksmitantra (2.59b and 11.28c); therefore, we can easily 
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infer that the former was used before the latter, which is assumed 
to have been compiled in the sixth century.’ In this work, the terms 
bhakti and sraddhd appear frequently. 

Bhakti, which is steady and can end the cycle of rebirth,® appears 
mostly in connection with reverential worship and worship. For 
example, we come across such expressions as ‘one should worship 
him with devotion’ (tasya vai pijanam bhaktya kurydat: 8.52ab). 
Similar expressions are also seen in 6.50c (samabhyarcya); 6.51c 
(samalabhya); 7.77d (yajet); 7.87a (aradhya); 8.82c (piijanam 
kuryat); 8.88d (samarcayet), 8.96d (pijaniyas), 8.100c (krtvaivam 
prinanam); 8.118a (tadarcanam krtva); 10.39d (istva); 13.63d 
(arcaniyam), 14.17d (yajamy); 14.24d (pijayamy); 17.64a (dadyac); 
25.282c (santarpitam); 25.365a (balipitham bahih kuryad); 25.375a 
(dadati) and 25.378b (pradiyate). 

Bhakti is connected with observance (vrata) in 7.10, 37, 56, 62 
and 8.128. It also appears in connection with ‘purification of mind’ 
as well as sraddhad. We see such expressions as ‘with the mind 
joined with bhakti’ (cetasad bhaktiyuktena: 6.25a), ‘one should fix 
the object of meditation with bhakti’ (baddhalaksyo bhaved bhaktya: 
7.109a), ‘with the mind tranquillized with bhakti’ (bhaktya prasan- 
nendntaratmana: 8.79ab) and ‘his mind is purified with bhakti for 
the Lord now’ (bhagavadbhaktya pavitrikrtamdnasah: 16.11cd). 
This word plays the most important role in the process of ini- 
tiation (diksa). 


When the preceptor recognizes the eligibilities for initiation according to 
the disciples’ feelings of devotion, he should give them initiations such 
as the impetuous one (tivra) and the dull one (manda)? (17.118).!° 


In the eighteenth chapter, this feeling of devotion is described in 
detail as ‘the characteristics of devotion’ (bhaktilaksana), namely 
‘hair erect with joy’ (romdjfica), ‘ardent desire’ (autsukya), ‘joy’ 
(harsa), and ‘shedding tears with delight’ (dnandasru) (18.120ab). 
This text also says that, having purified their minds (bhavitatmanam), 
disciples awash with bhakti can be authorized to take the initiation 
ceremonies (19.5). One of the sixty-two rules given to the putraka- 
initiated disciples prior to or while receiving these scriptures is 
bhakti to five objects, namely the sacred fire, the preceptor, the 
mantra, the sacred scriptures and the authorized people (21.62). 

Further, bhakta and bhakti are, respectively, connected with 
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‘worshipper’ (updsakanam: 2.2c and 9.11c) and ‘worship’ 
(grhitakusumams: 17.116b; balivahakan: 17.283b: kriydratanam: 17. 
334a; nityakriyaparandm: 17.458a:; yagasddhane: 19.56d). The idea 
is also connected with the ‘purification of the mind’ (bhavitatmanadm: 
6.224d; 7.103b; 17.407d; 20.40b and 25.381d). God bestows com- 
passion upon such devotees (bhaktanugrahakamyaya: 12.5b and 
24.165d; bhaktaném anukampaya: 12.10b; abhayapradam: 8.55b). 
Similarly, the preceptor too wants to grant favours to his devoted 
disciples (anugrahadhiya: 18.48b and 22.47c). 

A devotee may belong to any of the four castes. By dedication to 
duty and devotion to the highest god, even those who do not have 
the right discrimination (wisdom) and are hindered by selfishness 
can be authorized to perform worship with the mantras of Vibhava 
deities.''’ Since god loves his devotees (bhaktavatsalam: 12.78d), he 
is benevolent to those who devote themselves to him even if they 
are attached to worldly desires. Even though the devotees are filled 
with ignorance (avidyd) (12.27), god guides them towards the 
attainment of the right states. He uproots the tree of deeds (karma- 
vrksa) that bears the fruits of delusion (moha) and illusion (maya) 
of the devotees tied down by restraints (prabandhapratipannanam) 
(12.99-100). He also pacifies the delusions of devotees who have 
been burned by the fire of transmigration (17.420). Needless to Say, 
he saves the devotees who have pure wisdom (Suddhajiananuviddham: 
12.78a), those who have an intense dislike for transmigration 
(samsdrodvignacetasam: 17.458b), and those with purified minds: 
(suddhasayanam: 18.210c). The only condition for a preceptor to 
accept a candidate as his disciple (samgraha) is that the latter should 
have devoted himself to Visnu (22.43). It is strictly forbidden for - 
such a disciple to approach non-devotees, impart sacred teachings 
to them, or receive alms from them (21.15—19). 

In addition to bhakti, the word sraddha (loyalty) appears several 
limes in this text (8.140b: 16.23d and 25.377b). We find the 
expression ‘with the mind purified with loyalty’ (sraddhdpitena 
cetasd: 14.2d and 20.35d; sraddhdpitena manasa: 17.370a). The 
verbal form sraddadhana appears with bhakta (22.2). The most 
frequently appearing form of this word is bhakti-sraddha (with 
devotion and loyalty), seen in 2.38d; 6.221d; 8.9d; 12.16a; 16.13c; 
24.18b and 90a. We can also find Sraddha-bhakti (5.110d) and 
bhaktisraddhd-vrata (13.61c) which combines bhakti and sraddha 
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with a vow. While the word prapatti cannot be found in this text, 
the word prapanna (one who surrenders himself to god) is mentioned 
on several occasions. With the exception of the conversation with 
saint Narada (1.16ab), this word is linked to sin. For example, this 
appears in passages enumerating methods to escape evils (duskrtat: 
16.16d and svaduskrtasantaye: 17.399d) and delusions (vydmoha: 
1.24cd and avidyaparika: 12.48d). Anybody from the four castes 
can be a prapanna (2.9cd and 17.399a). 


JAYAKHYASAMHITA 


The Jayakhyasamhita, one of the three jewels like the SGtvatasamhita, 
is considered a manual of rituals with mantras. It begins with the 
statement “Without knowing the highest truth (paratattva) that only 
those who dedicate themselves to Visnu will be able to transgress 
the transmigration and attain Visnu,'? no ritual is fruitful’. Thus, it 
also focuses on bhakti. 

Bhakti is the feeling that necessarily accompanies worship of 


the highest god. The god residing in the void of the cave of a lotus- ~ 


heart becomes the object of meditation for those who know the 
yoga connected with bhakti.'? The most interesting aspect of this 
text is that it insists on bhakti towards a preceptor. It is one of the 
bhaktis to a preceptor (guru) that involves the sacrificial fire (agni) 
and the teaching of mantras (mantrasastra) (16.305ab).'4 Jagannatha 
creates mortal bodies, and with a weapon in his hand, he com- 
passionately saves the people in such bodies who are sunk in the 
sea of transmigration. Since the preceptor is considered the 
incarnation of the god who could save people in this world, those 
fearful of transmigration should have devotion to their preceptors.° 
Hence, a deyotee of Visnu should devote himself to similar de- 
votees, particularly the preceptor (16.307). In any circumstance, with- 
out devotion to the preceptor, it is impossible to even know his 
name.!6 | 

Next, the bhakta is defined as ‘he who is intent on meditating on 
god and is versed in his worship’ (bhaktas taddhyananisthag ca 
tatkriyaparamo mahan: 5.11cd) and ‘he who has purified his mind 
and is intent on the worship of mantra’ (bhaktas tadbhavitatma ca 
yadi mantrakriydparah: 6.107ab). In particular, such expressions as 
‘he who has purified his mind’ are found in the Jayakhyasamhita (4. 
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24d; 6.200d; 10.100a; 12.136d and 13.202d). Some tremble with the 
fear of transmigration (samsarabhayabhitasya: 2.25c; 16.5c; 18.69c 
and 33.84c) and seek emancipation (nirvanabhag: 6.234b); they 
dedicate themselves to Visnu (visnubhaktasya: 21.105b) or to God 
(bhagavadbhaktan: 23.111a). Such people are also known as Vais- 
hava people (vaisnavandm sadbhaktanadm: 24.71); they dedicate 
themselves not only to god but also to their preceptor (gurubhaktam: 
18.2a). In addition, Vaisnava people are categorized as four types 
of pupils: samayajna, putraka, sadhaka and guru. They know what 
is implied by good disposition; they are kind-hearted and do not 
harbour any feelings of jealousy; their focus is on true teaching; they 
possess good behaviour and follow the required rules.!7 This work 
does not specify the relationship between the devotees and the four 
castes, but only mentions that a srotriya is a devotee (bhaktanam 
Srotriyanam: 98a). 

The god grants favours to such devotees (anugraha: 4.24cd). For 
instance, he grants them desires (abhipsitapradas: 6.200c), leads 
them to emancipation (nirvanabhdg: 6.234b) and unites them with 
its course (moksumarge niyojayet: 31.21d). The most remarkable 
among his many kinds of favours is his manifestation before his 
devotees. 


O Lord of gods, I am (your) devotee, desiring the Omniscient. I am afraid 
of the terror of transmigration. Please show your own highest form to 
me.!8 


Moreover, the Jaydkhyasamhitd insists that as a way of bestowing 
favours (anugrahartham), the preceptor should disclose this secret 
(idam rahasyam) to those devotees with purified minds after 
examining their righteous dispositions (13.202). Therefore, this 
teaching of the secret should not be imparted to non-devotees 
(abhaktanam), liars (Sathanadm), atheists (nastikanam), the ill- 
behaved (asddhiindm), the knavish (dhartandm), and the cunning 
(chadmacarinam) (7.116).'!9 There is a clear difference between 
those with Vishnuite characteristics (vaisnavanam ca laksanam: 
22.56d) and those without them. 

Such expressions as ‘following the loyalty and restraint’ (srad- 
dhadsamyamasevinadm) occur in several places in Jaydakhya- 
samhitd (7.117b; 15.240b and 22.4b). This might convey a meaning 
more rational than emotional. Another such example of a meaning 


dl 
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that is more rational than emotional is the phrase, ‘a holder of 
sacred knowledge’ (sastradharaka)*® who collects traditional doc- 
trines with loyalty, meditates on brahman and retains it carefully 
in memory. 

Next, there are two types of expressions on the usage of pra- 
panna. The first comprises examples such as ‘those who ever 
surrender themselves to me’ (sadaiva madprapannanam: 12.34a) 
and ‘I surrender myself to you’ (tvdm prapanno ’smi: 21.124a). The 
other is seen in ‘those who surrender themselves to your doctrine’ 
(tvacchasanaprapannanam: 18.55c) and ‘those who Surrender 
themselves to my doctrine’ (macchasanaprapannanam: 33.854). 
The former denotes that the object to whom they surrender 
themselves is god himself and the latter denotes that the object to 
which they surrender is god’s doctrine. The word prapatti has also 
been mentioned in this text. However, such an expression as ‘both 
of those who are well versed in the doctrine of prapatti’ 
(prapattisastranisnatau: 1*.109c)?! seems to be a late insertion 
because it is based on an earlier philosophical discussion; this 
expression is found in the additional part of the first chapter as the 
editor has indicated. 


PAUSKARASAMHITA22 


The term bhakti appears together with the worship of god, for 
example ‘after worshipping with the highest devotion’ (sampijya 
paraya bhaktyda: 19.116c). Further, there is also an expression that 
is joined by the verb to worship: ‘After the period of sleep, when 
I am awake, I will worship you with devotion’ (tvam arcayamy 
aham bhaktyG suptyatite tu jagare: 30.107cd). There are also 
expressions that contain a reference to bhakti such as ‘reverent 
worship with devotion’ (Gradhanam bhaktya: 32.119a) and ‘it should 
be sacrificed with the highest devotion’ (yastavyam paraya bhaktya: 
40.105c). There is also an expression mentioned in combination 
with sacrificial fire: ‘after offering to the sacrificial fire with 
devotion’ (hutvagnim bhaktya: 32.27a). This devotion is considered 
indispensable to devotees who worship god without deceit or 
dishonesty.” | 

Bhakti also appears in expressions that make a reference to the 
mind, such as ‘a disposition combined with devotion’ (bhdvabhakti-: 
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27.185d; 31.174a, 188a, 309b; 32.122b; 36.63a, 259a and 421d) and 
‘with the mind joined by devotion’ (bhaktiyuktena cetasa: 31. 271b). 
There are more mentions of bhakti in expressions like ‘devotion 
to the Lord’ (bhagavadbhakti: 27.327c and 37.63b), ‘devotees of 
the Lord’ (bhagavadbhakta: 27.176c and 31.49c), ‘devotion to me’ 
(bhaktir mam prati: 30.209c) and ‘with the right devotion to Acyuta’ 
(samyagacyutabhaktya: 32.51a). 

What is the reward of worshipping god with devotion? The 
reward is bestowed upon the worshipper not only in this world, ‘the 
worshipper acquires what he desires in this world without asking 
god’ but also in the next world, ‘The worshipper receives a me- 
morial service like Visnu as long as he lives, and after death, he 
arrives at the White Island (svetadvipa) the ideal world’.2> The 
progression of the relationship between the devotee’s worship and 
its reward can be outlined as follows: worship god with devotion— 
Satisfy him and earn his favour (prastida)—treceive rewards both 
in this and the next world. The following verse lucidly expresses 
this relationship. 


Please impart me the highest devotion with which you will be satisfied. 
O Lord of gods, when you will be satisfied, there will be nothing in this 
world that is not acquired by me. (31.152)?6 

This devotion is directed not only to god but also to the preceptor since 
he is considered as equal to god. (1.28) 


We now proceed to investigate the use of the term bhakta. This 
term is in conjunction with pijd (1.12a; 8.10c and 37.60c), yaga 
(1.28c; 4.200b and 9.91d) and dradhana (38.42c) as well as in such 
expressions as ‘those who are intent on the worship of the Lord’ 
(bhagavat-karmanisthanam: 31.64a), ‘those who sacrifice the 
mantra’ (mantraydjindm: 38.132b), and ‘those who are intent on 
worship’ (kriydparais: 38.75c). Further, this term appears in 
conjunction with ‘those have recourse on’ (Gsrita: 8.5a), ‘those who 
bow down’ (pranatanam: 8.41c), ‘those who have purified their 
minds’ (bhavitatmanam: 31.62b and 82b), and ‘those who believe 
in god’ (astikanam: 31.90c). 

To what caste do these devotees belong? Given such expressions 
as ‘the Brahmin, etc.’ (vipradinim: 32.33c), ‘kings’ (nrpadnam: 
37.45d and 43.124b) and ‘three kinds of Lord-worshippers such as 
the ksatriya, the vaisya and the Sidra’ (traividyaih ksatriyair 
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vaisyai$ Siidrair va bhagavanmayaih: 38.26cd), it appears that a 
member of any caste can be authorized to become a devotee. How. 
ever, in the case of expiation rituals, the devotees of the upper caste 
should chant more repetitions of mantras for atonement than those 
of the lower caste even though they may be equally devoted 27 
In addition, there is no discrimination among devotees based on 
gender: a devotee can be either male or female.”® There are two 
types of devotees: ‘true devotees’ (bhaktds tattvato: 36.260d) and 
‘those pretending to be devotees who perform various forms of 
worship’ (vydmisraydjinas canye bhaktabhdsads: 36.262cd). The 
former are known as ekayana (27.210d; 36.260c and 42.147a), 
ekantin (36.261a) and ekacittah (27.103b). They perform worship 
without expectation and attain the state of Vasudeva (vasudevatvam) 
after death (36.261—2ab). On the other hand, devotees who belong 
to the latter type are those who carry out various kinds of worship. 
After having received the initiation, they worship Visnu and go to 
his abode after death. Thereafter, they will be reborn in this world 
in a superior life form (janma cdsddya cotkrstam); in their next life, 
they will be intent on the worship of the Lord without desiring any 
fruit (bhagavatkarmanisnatas); and after their demise, they will be 
freed from the cycle of birth and death (36.263-6). These two types 
of devotees are also described on other occasions in expressions 
such as ‘dull and middle rank devotees’ (mandamadhya-bhaktanam: 
38.62a), ‘dull devotion’ (mandabhakti: 36.428a), ‘those who perform 
various kinds of worship’ (vyamisraydjinam: 36.429b), ‘intensive 
devotion’ (tivrabhakty: 36.452d) and so on. Any confusion between 
the two types of bhakti (bhaktisamkarya) is strictly forbidden 
(36.259cd). 

Devotees are categorized into four kinds, a son (putraka), an 
upholder of rules (samayajfia), a mantra achiever (sddhaka) and a 
preceptor (desika) (27.426ab). The man who wants to acquire a 
purified life and succeed in attracting the attention of a mantra-god 
is known as a son; one who desires prosperity by adherence to the 
right rules is a keeper of rules; one who achieves the favour of god 
by chanting any mantra is known as a mantra achiever (27.6ab—7cd). 
In addition, those who live through the four Stages of life (a@srama) 
are considered as devotees.’ A devotee in the last Stage, desiring 
the feet of the Lord, receives a final initiation ceremony that leads 


nie : emancipation (nirvanadiksa) without taking any indicated 
step. 
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There is a strict difference between a devotee and a non-devotee. 
In order to uphold the values of a community of devotees, it is 
essential that any instruction unique to this sect is maintained in 
secrecy from non-devotees. For instance, one should not impart 
knowledge of the secret to non-devotees, liars, or hostile indi- 
viduals.*! A devotee must not receive any. initiation ceremony 
(diksaniyah) that is performed by a non-devotee (30.210cd). The 
following points are mentioned with regard to non-devotees: he 
should not know the right worship (satkriyam); he is not required 
to know the scriptures (sastravid); he should not be allowed to 
perform worship (arcadm), sacrifice (yagam) or fire-offering 
(vahnim); he should not be trained to know how to bind fingers; 
and he should not be taught the rules of devotees (samayan). If a 
preceptor imparts knowledge to a non-devotee, by mistake or out 
cf avarice, on any of the above-mentioned subjects, he is on the 
road to perdition. This is because a non-devotee does not have any 
devotion to god, has inverted knowledge, and is discourteous and 
rude to his fellowmen (30.217-19). 

Next, on most occasions, the term sraddhd, appears in this text 
along with bhakti. Two types of instances are seen here: the first 
type is ‘on account of devotion and loyalty’ (bhaktisraddhavasac: 
26.5c) and the second type is ‘with loyalty and highest devotion’ 
(Sraddhaya paraya bhaktya: 43.35c). The latter type of usage is also 
seen in 1.53a; 23.7c; 27.640a; 30.19a: 30.134a; 31.230c; 32.63a; 
32.158a; 33.84c; 38.60a; 38.140d: 38.230c; 40.68a and so on. The 
latter one appears also in 26.2cd; 27.636b; 28.8d; 31.236c; 32.30b; 
36.456c; 38.172d and so on. We also come across such expressions 
as ‘with the mind purified by loyalty’ (sraddhapiitena cetasa: 
27.226b; 32.25d and 38.238d) and ‘when the mantra is recited with 
loyalty as before during the performance of worship’ (pragvad 
aradhiie mantre sraddhaya: 27.433cd). The term prapanna appears 
in connection with worship and knowledge that are joined by 
devotion.** Although the term bhagavanmaya (27.161d) appears 
frequently in the Pauskarasamhita, terms such as tanmaydtmanadm 
(36.21d) and Sarandgatabhitam (36.33a) are seldom mentioned. 


LAKSMITANTRA 


Finally, I would like to investigate the Laksmitantra, considered a 
later work of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This work deals 
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with Goddess Laksmi, the source of universal energy (Sakti). It is 
also believed that it elaborates on the Vytha theory of the 
Satvatasamhita and is influenced by goddess worship stated in the 
Jayakhyasamhita. 

Several use of bhakti can be noticed in this work. First, this term 
appears in association with yogic practice. As stated in the 
Laksmitantra, with the highest devotion to Visnu, he who is intent 
on Vedanta and Samkhya-yoga will be freed from the chains 
of bondages and become the highest brahman who is none other 
than Laksmi-narayana (13.12). A yogin who earnestly practices 
meditation will be devoted to Laksmi and thus reach her abode 
(31.71). Yogins bind (badhnanti) the goddess with their devotion 
(50.43). In this context, there is also an expression that describes 
a yogin as ‘the one who is completely free from worldly desires 
(nivrtta-visayasya)’ (14.32). 

Next, this term is used in reference to daily worship. In this case, 
too, it is connected with meditative practice. For instance, in an 
ablution ritual, one should devote oneself to the lineage of Hari and 
Laksmi and perform their worship internally by applying wisdom 
with utmost concentration (jfdanasamadhind) (34.136-7). In another 
instance of such usage (48.13), it is mentioned that one should bow 
down to Hari with devotion while reciting one’s own mantra. Further, 
one should be loyal in one’s faith in the unique god Hari; one should 
be moderate in diet and should meditate in silence. In addition, as 
expected, bhakti also appears in the mention of a fire-offering which 
is not connected with meditation (40.81 and 48.9), 

Third, this term appears in the description of an initiation 
ceremony. “A firm devotion’ is enumerated as one of the qualities 
required to become a preceptor (21.34). In 41.12—13ab, the phrase 
‘those who are devoted to the Lord’ (bhagavadbhaktan) specifies 
the above-mentioned quality as one of the conditions to become a 
disciple in the initiation ceremony. 

In the Laksmitantra, the term bhakta signifies a simple devotee. 
These are some instances of this usage: ‘from the protection of 
devotees’ (bhaktaraksdvidher: 4.46d), ‘desiring to grant favours to 
devotees’ (bhakta@nugrahakamyaya: 10.11d and anugrahaya 
bhakta@nam: 11.42c), ‘the state of Visnu to the devotees’ (bhaktanam 

vaisnavam: 49.57ab) and so on.*+ A condition required to be a 
devotee is explained as follows: 
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O Slayer of Bala, there is no difference in the results of one who performs 
his duties five times a day and one who is intent on the mantra of Laksmi. 


Both are approved as devotees and will arrive unto me (=Laksmi). 
(28.52—3ab)*5 


The text explains the relationship between devotion (bhakti) and 
the Bhagavata. It states that only the one who is devoted to Hari 
can be known as a Bhdgavata, and that this title cannot be earned 
by merely worshipping Hari and the goddess Sri.°6 In conclusion 
(50.235-6), this text maintains that Laksmi, the highest tantra 
among tantric works (tantrandém paramam tantram mudritam 
matsamakhyaya: 50.233cd), should not be revealed either to those 
who do not devote themselves to Vasudeva or to atheists: instead, 
it should be disclosed only to those who devote themselves to 
Laksmi or Vasudeva.37 

The term sraddhda seldom appears in this work; this implies that 
its purport is not important. It appears with bhakti, denoting 
‘devotion and loyalty’ (bhaktisraddha: 9.51cd), with an etymological 
explanation of Goddess Sri (50.80) and with soma, anna and virya 
which are offerings to god (50.119-20ab and 124cd—Sab). In 27.7 
and 50.213d, the term sraddadhana, a present participle of sraddha, 
appears connected with the term prapanna. However, greater 
emphasis is laid on the latter. With regard to the term prapanna, 
we can come across some interesting expressions in the text: 


I have abandoned the performance of unpleasant actions (pratikiilya) to 
the living and have committed helpful deeds (Gnukilya) unto them. (28. 
1 1cd—12ab) 

Since I am lazy, incompetent and bereft of the power of right discrimination, 
these methods (updyah), even though executed well, might not emancipate 
me. (12cd—13ab) 

So, I am depressed and miserable, and I do not have any food or property. 
All the established texts (siddhGnta) and Upanisads (vedanta) acclaim to 
praise HrsikeSa as a protector as well as Goddess Laksmi (raksaka). 
(13cd—14) 

O Husband of Sri, I will entrust (nyasta) at your feet everything that I 
Possess such as my son, wife and work, although it is very difficult for 
me to abandon them. (15) 

O Lord of gods, O Ruler, O Husband of Laksmi, be my refuge (Sarana). 
(16ab) 

To such a man who prostrated before god saying ‘thus once’ (prapannasya), 
is expected no other obligation. (16cd) 
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There are many expressions wherein the term prapanna refers 
to ‘a simple devotee’ in a context that is roughly similar to that 
of bhakta. This word is used with prasida (9.24d), Sraddadhang 
(27.7c), and saranam (27.41c). The verbal forms of prapanna such 
as prapadyeta and prapadyate are used to convey the meaning of 
‘prostrating oneself before the highest god or the goddess or both’ 38 
In 36.12, a term sdntvayet, which means ‘to appease’, conveys the 
same meaning as prapanna. The entity that the word prapadyeta 
refers to is god who assumes ‘the pleasant form’ (prasanna) (36. 
122 and 124). There is an expression that one should prostrate 
oneself before HrsikeSa, the husband of Sri, Hari as an object of 
protection.*? 

A characteristic feature of this text is the occurrence of expres- 
sions similar to those in the Bhagavadgita. For instance, ‘abandon- 
ment of all’ (sarvatydga) in 15.17 is synonymous with ‘take refuge in 
me alone’ (mam ekdm Saranam vrajet) after abandoning all kinds 
of dharmas, high and low. The goddess (meaning I), provides 
refuge (Saranam prapta) to those whose minds are inclined to no- 
thing; she unifies with herself those who have rid themselves of 
all imperfections (16.42cd-4). As already indicated by Tokunaga, 
this expression appears to be based on the Bhagavadgita 18.66 
(sarvadharman parityajya mam ekam Saranam yraja).*° More- 
over, as indicated by Gupta,*! the concept of ‘consignment’ (nydasa), 
which implies consigning the results of deeds to the highest god 
and thereby pleasing him,** appears to be strongly influenced by 
Bhagavadgita 3.30 and 4.20. 


CONCLUSION 


According to the three jewels compiled in the early times, bhakti 
is a prerequisite for the devoted to belong to the Pajficaratra sect. 
Only he who has received initiation as part of this sect is authorized 
to worship Visnu with bhakti in the daily rituals. Visnu, when 
pleased with such a worship, in return grants to the devotees favours 
such as fulfilment in this world and absolute happiness in the next 
world. Therefore, as emphasized on several occasions in these 
texts, the teachings of Visnu should not be disclosed to those 
outside the sect, for example those who do not believe in these 
teachings or atheists. 
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NOTES 


This article is based on my work ‘Devotional Sentiments as Seen in the 
Early Paficaratra Scriptures’ (in Japanese). Bungakubukiyo, vol. 36, 
Aichigakuin University, 2007, pp. 99-109. 
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Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, no. 86, Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1940. 


. Meisou to Saishi in Azuma Ryushin Seventy year Felicitation Volume, Zen 


no Shinri to Jissen, Tokyo: Shunjusha, 2005, pp. 349-62. 


. Marzenna Czerniak-Drozdzowicz, Pafcaratra Scripture in the Process of 


Change: A Study of the Paramasamhita, Vienna: De Nobili Research 
Library, vol. 31, 2003, pp. 172-4. She says that these ‘eight elements of 
bhakti’ might be the substitution of ‘worship’ in ‘eight kinds of daily 
worship’ (vidnir astadha) with bhakti. According to her, this work was 


_ compiled before CE 1000 (p. 28). 
. See J. Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit: A History of 


Indian Literature, vol. 2, fasc. 1, Wiesbaden: Otto Barrassowitz, 1977, 
pp. 10-39. 


. On the meaning of bhakti and sraddha. see Minoru Hara, ‘Notes on Two 


Sanskrit Religious Terms: Bhakti and Sraddha’, Indo-Iranian Journal, 
vol. 7, pp. 124-45. 


. On the difference between bhakti and prapatti in the Paficaratra sect, see 


S. Gupta, ‘From Bhakti to Prapatti: The Theory of Grace in the Paiicaratra 
System’, Sanskrit and World Culture, SCHR. OR. 18, Berlin, 1986, 
pp. 537-42. See also Muneo Tokunaga, Prapatti Shisou no Rekishiteki 
Tenkai (in Japanese). Shukyou Kenkyu, vol. 45 no. 4 (1972), pp. 77-9. 


- See H. Hikita, Hindu Tantorizumu no Kenkyu (in Japanse), Tokyo: 


Sankibobusshorin, 1997, p. 11. 


. tavasti bhaktir acala janmabijaksayankari / (1.5cd) 
. The words tivra and manda also mean that the disciple’s feelings are in 


conjunction with bhakti. See 18.199cd. 


. tatkalam bhaktibhavena vijfiata yogyata yada | 


tivramandadikam tesam tada diksam samacaret I (17.1 18) 


. sakriye mantracakre tu vaibhaviye ’vivekinam I (2.10cd) 


mamatasannirastanam svakarmaniratatmanam | 

karmavanmanasaih samyag bhaktandm paramesvare I (11) 

caturndm adhikaro vai prapte diksakrame sati / (12ab) 

ye samsrayanti tam bhaktya siksmam adhyatmacintakah | 

te yanti vai padam visnor Jjaramaranavarjitah // (1.24). See J. Gonda, op. 
Cit., p. 89. 

hydambujaguhavasaparavyomantasayine / 
bhaktiyogavidabhyasagrahyaya khalu te namah I! (2.10) 

See Satvatasamhita 21.62. 

hetund 'nena vai vipra gurur gurutamah smrtah | 
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. Sadbhavajne tu vaktavyam samayajne 'tha putrake // (15.263cd) 


. mama bhaktasya devesa param jndnatmakamksinah | 
. Similar expressions are seen in 15.262cd-263ab; 16.369ab: 29.184cd_-5 


. Sraddhaya yah samuccitya yatra kutracid dgamam | 
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yasmad devo jagannathah krtva martyamayim tanum // (1.63) 
magnan uddharate lokan kaérunydc chastrapanina | 

tasmad bhaktir gurau karya samsarabhayabhirund // (64) 
yatha yathd yatra tatra na grhniydc ca kevalam | 

abhaktyé tu guror ndma grhntyat prayatatmana // (16.302) 


sadhake tu guror vapi bhakte snigdhe vimatsare | 
satyadharmapare vapi sacare samayasthite // (264) 


samsarabhayabhitasya ripam vai svam pradarsaya // (2.25) 
and 33.81-3. 


brahma dhyayams tathd pagcat samdharayati yatnatah // (22.54) 

This asterisk (*) signifies the additional first chapter. 

There are two texts. The first is Pauskara Samhita, ed. P.P. Apte, Tirupati: 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 1991. This text is the critical edition with 
the English translation of the first twenty-six chapters, which delineate 
how to make mandalas and worship them. The second text is Sree 
Poushkara Samhita: One of the Three Gems in Pancharatra, ed. His Holi- 
ness Sree Yatiraja Sampathkumara Ramanuja Muni of Melkote, 
Bangalore, 1934. I refer to the latter in this article. Neither of these texts 
are clearly understandable and they are expected to be critically emended 
in the near future. 

bhaktya sampratipannanam vina Sathyena mayaya | (31.301ab) 

yo 'rcayaty acyutam bhaktya vane va parvatantare | 

bahavo 'bhimatan kaman prapnoty aprarthitams tu vai If (31.211) 

piijam visnuvad Gpnoti yavaj jivavadhim tu sah /f (31.208cd) 
dehavasdnasamaye Svetadvipam prayati ca / (209ab) 

mama yaccha param bhaktim yaya tvam me prastdasi / 

tvayi prasanne devesa kim na praptam maya bhuvi // (31.152) 

Sati vai bhaktisdmye tu prayascittam idam smrtam | 

samanyam sarvavarndnadm manacchah prakate tu vai // (43.159) 
uttarottaram adhikyam japakarmani vai smrtam | 

Stdravitksatravipranam bhaktanam nanyaydjinam // (160) 

tadbhakta sa sati sadhvi karmand manasa gird | (30.187ab) 

putrakan samayajhan va sddhakan atha desikan | 

grhasthan brahmacarin va vanasthan va yatin If (27.426) 
nirvdnadiksitanam ca bhaktanam api cabjaja I! (27.4cd) 
anirdistakramanam ca caturthasramindm tu vai | 

bhagavatpadalipsiinam jnaninam ca tathaiva hi |/ (5) 

tad avacyam abhaktanam Sathanam cétmavairinam I (18.56cd) 

See 32.61-2, 114. 
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pranipatya harim bhaktyaé prak svamantrena vasava | 

ekantasilo laghvasi mauni dhyanaparayanah I (48.13) 

The term ekdntabhava occurs in 1.54, On the meanings of the ekdnta and 
ekantin, see J. Gonda, op. cit., 1977, p. 10. 

See also 50.54, 102. : 

diksitah pantcakdlajio laksmimantraparayanah | 

antaram nanayoh kimcin nisthayam balastidana // (28.52) 

ubhav etau matau bhaktau visato mam tanuksaye / (53ab) 

ete bhakta mama hareh vipra bhagavata ime // (41.73cd) 

anye bhagavata naiva pijayam dvayor dvayoh | 

bhaktya bhagavatas canye yad va bhagavato hareh |! (74) 

subhaktas cetare loke prokta bhagavata iti / (75ab) 

Among the 57 chapters, the last 7 were incorporated later and can be 
found in the abridged version of the earlier chapters. See S. Gupta, 
Laksmi Tantra: A Paficaratra Text, Translation and Notes, Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1972, p. 356, n. 1. See also Laksmitantra 57.46cd—47ab. 

See, for instance 50.21 1-13. 

prapadyeta hrsikesam Saranyam Sripatim harim // (28.8cd) 

See M. Tokunaga, op. cit., p. 79. 

Laksmi Tantra, tr. S. Gupta, p. 256, n. 1. 

For instance, we see statements such as ‘After accomplishing chanting 
rightly, one should consign the results of chanting to me’ (japam samapya 
vidhivan nyasyen mayi japam krtam: 40.18ab), ‘One should consign the 
deeds to me staying in an image’ (mayi nyasyed arcasthayam krtim: 40. 
77cd) and ‘One should consign results of anuydga to me’ (nyasyed 
anuydgam tato mayi: 40.99cd). 
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Ramanuja’s Theory of Bhakti 
Based on the Vedanta Philosophy 


BUNKI KIMURA 


THE THINKING OF RAMANUJA 


The purpose of this paper is to consider how Ramanuja introduces 
bhakti into the system of the Vedanta school and establishes it as 
the means of moksa. The discussion will Tely mainly on his three 
major works: the Vedarthasamgraha, the Sribhdsya and the Bhaga- 
vadgitabhasya. 

The history of Hinduism in the last one thousand years is 
characterized by the bhakti cult in which a person completely 
devotes oneself to praying for salvation by worshipping the personal 
God with love. Although the meanings of bhakti and the styles to 
manifest it have changed in various ways with the times and within 
the sects, the bhakti cult has performed an important role in both 
Saivism and Vaisnavism, and, in particular, the bhakti cult in 
Vaisnavism has been based on the theory of the Vedanta school. 
The concept of bhakti was first clearly mentioned in the Bhagavadgita 
which was completed in around the first century, and has been 
nourished afterwards both in the Pafcardtrasamhitas of Vaisnavism 
and in the Agamas of Saivaism. Moreover, since around the seventh 
or eighth century, the bhakti movement has spread among the 
people in south India through the influence of the poet-saints called 
Alvars who worship Visnu, and Nayanars who worship Siva. 

Before the tenth century, however, brahmins carrying on the 
Vedic tradition scarcely recognized bhakti as a means of attaining 
moksa.' Sankara (c. 700-50), who was the contemporary Vedanta 
master with the poet-saints in the south, making the oldest extant 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita, did not approve of bhakti.2 He 
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affirmed that Brahman is the only real existence having no attributes 
(nirguna) and is the impersonal consciousness (caitanya) identica] 
with an dtman, and that the phenomenal and multiple world is unreal 
existence caused by avidyd (the nescience). Thought of this kind 
might explode the theoretical basis of the bhakti cult, because bhaktj 
should be devoted to a personal God with attributes (saguna), 
because one who is devoted to bhakti should be different from one 
who devotes bhakti, and because the phenomenal world should be 
regarded as the real existence in which a devotee practices several 
activities to express bhakti. | 

The Advaita school following the teachings of Sankara became 
dominant in the Vedanta school, and masters of the school despised 
brahmius belonging to the Bhagavata sect because of their worship 
of God, Visnu=Narayana, with devoting bhakti.> It was, therefore, 
of great concern to the Bhagavata brahmins to prove bhakti as the 
effective means of attaining moksa on the authority of the Veda, or 
the Upanisads. Yamuna (916-1036) wrestled with the problem, and 
Ramanuja (1017—1137) succeeded him and accomplished Yamuna’s 
task to establish a new type of Vedanta philosophy supporting the 
bhakti cult.4 

First, Ramanuja identifies Brahman with the personal God, 
Narayana, having countless auspicious attributes (saguna) and no 
evil ones (nirguna). Second, he compares the relation between an 
dtman and Brahman to the relation between a body and an atman 
(Sarira-Gtma-bhava) to affirm that, although both are not one and 
the same, the former is a dependent entity which cannot exist 
separately from the latter as the substratum (aprthaksiddha).> In 
this manner, he shows that Brahman to be devoted to bhakti and 
the dtman to devote bhakti are not identical. Yet he adheres to the 
principle of the Vedanta school that Brahman is one without a 
second (advitiya). Third, he establishes the reality of the phenomenal 
world as a body, or a dependent entity, of Brahman.® 

On the basis of this theistic view of the world, Ramanuja regards 
attaining moksa as to arrive at Brahman identified with God, and 
explains the steps for it as follows: 


We have already declared that the means of arriving at Brahman is only 
parabhakti (higher bhakti). It is to be acquired by the complete practice 
of bhakti which is furthered by the performance of one’s proper acts 
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(svakarman) preceded by knowledge of the truth as learned from the 
scriptures.’ 


It shows that one wishing to attain moksa, after studying the 
Veda, should perform his proper acts assigned by the Veda as the 
practice of karma-yoga, in which he is required to renounce the 
agency of those activities (kartrtva), the sense of possession of 
those activities (mamatd) and the desire for the fruits of those 
activities (phala). His will to devote bhakti to God would be 
improved through the practice, and lastly originate parabhakti as 
the direct means of moksa.’ | 

For the sake of stating these steps from the Standpoint of the 
Vedanta school, Ramanuja had two points to clarify. The first point 
to be made is that the steps are in conformity with the orthodox 
means of moksa approved by the Vedanta school. In order to show 
this, he identifies parabhakti with knowledge (vidya) of Brahman, 
which has traditionally been accepted as the direct means of moksa 
in the school. At the same time, it is necessary to prove that the 
type of knowledge of Brahman defined as the direct means of moksa 
by Sankara and his followers is jot Suitable, and to also clarify the 
character of the knowledge which Ramanuja proposes as the means 
of moksa. 

The second point to be made is that bhakti is indispensable for 
moksa even in the doctrine of the Vedanta school. For the purpose 
of explaining this, he has to give his definition of bhakti and to 
show the reason why bhakti is able to Stop the power of karman 
which is the cause of samsara. 


KNOWLEDGE IDENTIFIED WITH PARABHAKTI 


KNOWLEDGE AS THE DIRECT MEANS OF MOKSA 


First of all, we will examine the reason declared by Ramanuja why 
the knowledge approved by Sankara and his followers is not 
suitable for the direct means of moksa. Before Starting his declaration 
in the Sribhdsya, Ramanuja acknowledges the following point 
affirmed by the masters of the Advaita school as the principle of 
the Vedanta school. 


It is stated [by you] that the cessation of avidyd in itself is moksa, and 
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only results from the knowledge of Brahman (brahmavijnana), It is 
admitted by us.? 


And he goes on to say: ‘It should be discriminated of what form 
the knowledge is, which is, for the sake of the cessation of avidy4, 
intended to be enjoined by the passages of the Vedanta.’ Ramanuja 
classifies knowledge into two types, one is ‘mere knowledge of the 
sense of passages [of the sacred scriptures] which originates from 
the passages’ and the other is ‘knowledge in the form of meditation 
(upasand) based on it’.' The former is, in other words, ‘knowledge 
of indirect (paroksa) form obtained by means of the scriptures’, 
and the latter is “knowledge of direct (aparoksa) form obtained by 
means of yoga’.'! In the beginning of the Sribhdsya, Ramanuja 
argues with Sankara and his followers as opponents about the form 
of knowledge as the direct means of moksa. 

According to Sankara, the knowledge as the direct means of the 
cessation of avidyd is the spiritual awakening to the essential 
identity of Brahman with an dtman, which is acquired by means of 
just hearing the sacred passage: ‘That You Are (tat tvam asi).’ 
Sankara defines it as ‘knowledge of direct form’,'2 and refers to it 
as “complete realization (samyakdarsana)’, ‘direct realization 
(anubhava)’ and ‘intuitive realization (saksatkara)’. Meditation is, 
on the other hand, never knowledge but an activity performed in 
the unreal phenomenal world (vyavahdra) caused by avidya. 
Furthermore, it is not possible in the highest truth (paramartha) for 
an dtman to practice the meditation of Brahman because of the 
identity of Brahman with an Gtman. : 

Ramanuja, on the contrary, defines the meditation of some parti- 
cular object as ‘knowledge of direct form’, and, accordingly, concludes 
that the knowledge approved by Sankara is ‘mere knowledge of 
the sense of passages’.'3 Moreover, he supposes the views of an 
opponent on the knowledge which is to be confuted. First, he con- 
siders the following point: 


Unless the innate impression of differences (bhedavdsana) has been 
removed, the passages [of the sacred Scriptures] would not produce the 
knowledge being destructive of avidyd.'4 


Sankara states in his Brahmasitrabhdasya that a variety of innate 
impressions (ndndriipd vdsand) are caused by the perception of [a 
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variety of] objects in every case.'5 In the highest truth affirmed by 
him, however, there is no difference, since the real existence is 
only Brahman of no attributes. Therefore, both the perception and 
the innate impression caused by it are unreal, caused by avidya.'® 
It follows from this, says the Opponent, that the knowledge of 
Brahman would not be originated, even after hearing the passages, 
as long as the innate impression remains. 
Ramanuja disproves this statement on the following grounds: 


Even if the innate impression opposed [to the knowledge] exists, it is seen 
that the knowledge to stultify [the innate impression] is originated by 
means of instruction from the authority and logical inference and 
others.!7 


In this passage, Ramanuja affirms that the Origination of know- 
ledge is not prevented by the innate impression, an unreal thing 
to be removed by the knowledge; ‘mere knowledge of the sense of 
passages’ results not only from the passages of the sacred Scriptures 
but also from teachings of the trustworthy preceptors and others 
even in existing innate impression. 

In addition to this, Ramanuja declares that if the theory of the 
Opponent were accepted, there would never be the origination of 
knowledge. He explains the reason as follows: 


The innate impression of differences is immeasurable, since it has been 
accumulated from the beginningless time. And the meditation (bhavand) 
opposed to it is weak. The removal of it is, thereforé, not possible by 
means of this (meditation).!® 


Sankara agrees that meditation is an effective measure to remove 
the obstacles to the origination of knowledge, although he never 
accepts it as the direct means of moksa in itself.!9 Ramanuja, 
however, points out in this passage that, even if so, the power of 
meditation approved by Sankara is too weak to completely remove 
the whole of immeasurable innate impression. Thus, Ramanuja 
concludes: ‘The origination of knowledge could never take place 
in ones who admit that it results from the removal of the innate 
impression of differences.’ 2° 

Next, Ramanuja takes up the following statement of an opponent 
to disprove: 


It is not wrong that, even if the knowledge is originated, the cessation of 
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perception of differences in the case of all does not arise at once, It js 
similar to the case that, even if the oneness of the moon is known, the 
cessation of perception of two moons [because of an eye disease] does 
not arise. Even if the cessation [of the perception of differences] does not 
arise, it (the perception of differences) does not bind [an atman] because 
of its root (avidyd) being already cut.?! 


According to Sankara, as soon as knowledge is originated, the 
cessation of avidyd arises and moksa is attained. At that time, 
however, the karman whose effects have already begun to operate 
(arabdhakarman) continues to exist up to the time of it becoming 
powerless, while the whole karman whose effects have not yet 
begun to operate (andrabdhakarman) disappears. Due to the 
operating power of the former karman, the lives in the phenomenal 
world and the perception of difference of an dtman also continue 
to exist even after its attainment of moksa, although they would not 
cause the Gtman to be binded in samsara.22 

Ramanuja disproves this declaration on the following grounds: 


Because the innate impressions constituting the means of the perception 
of differences are also of the nature of unreality (mithydriipatva), they 
would be surely removed by the origination of knowledge. If there is, even 
after the origination of the knowledge, no removal of the [innate 
impressions], which are of the nature of unreality, there would never be 
the removal of these innate impressions because of the absence of any 
other means [but the knowledge] to remove [them]. It is a childish 
Statement that the perception of differences caused by the innate 
impressions still continues to exist even after its roots have been cut.”3 


Sankara insists that everything but Brahman, which is unreal and 
caused by avidyd, would vanish as soon as the knowledge as the 
sole means of the removal of avidya is originated. Yet he admits, 
as mentioned above, the continuous existence of some particular 
karman and the perception of differences based on it even after the 
removal of avidyd. RamAnuja points to this contradiction to confirm 
that the theory of avidyd declared by Sankara and his followers is 
inconsistent, and, consequently, denies the efficacy of the knowledge 
affirmed by them. In this manner, Ramanuja demonstrates that 
knowledge as the direct means of moksa is not ‘mere knowledge 


of the sense of passages’ advocated by Sankara and his followers. 
but knowledge as meditation. 
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MEDITATION WITH THE NATURE OF BHAKTI 


Let us now look more carefully into the characteristics of knowledge 
(vidy@) in the form of meditation approved by Ramanuja. The first 
question is why he is able to identify knowledge (vidya=jfidna) as 
the direct means of moksa with meditation (updsana, dhyana). The 
authority on which he depends is the usage of the Upanisads where 
the words Vvid, upa-Nas and Vdhyai are used synonymously.”4 And 
the synonymy of these words appears to have been common 
knowledge in the Vedanta school in those days,” accepted by Tanka 
(c. 500-50) and by Sankara.26 Ramanuja follows the traditional 
usage of the school to use the terms vidya, updsana and dhyana in 
the same sense as meditation. 
Furthermore, he describes it as follows: 


Knowledge (vedana) is denoted by the word dhyayati. Meditation (dhyana) 
is contemplation (cintana). Contemplation is of the nature of a continuity 
of remembrance (smrtisamtatiripa). It is not mere remembrance (smrti- 
matra). The word updasti has the same meaning with it, because it is 
seen that the word is used to denote an uninterrupted series of activities 
of the mind fixing on one object. As both of these words have the same 
meaning, the continuous remembrance repeated frequently (asakrda- 
vrttasamtatasmrti) is here denoted by the words such as vedana and others 
in some scriptures.” 


Ramanuja explains in other places that meditation is ‘of the 
nature of an uninterrupted continuity of remembrance like a stream 
of oil (tailadharavad avicchinnasmrtisamtanariipa)’.8 It is clear 
that this definition also follows the passage of Tanka that ‘meditation 
would be a firm memory (dhruvanusmrtiy ,?° and Sankara’s expla- 
nation that the meditation (dhyadna) is ‘a continuity of uninter- 
rupted consciousness like a stream of oil (tailadharavat samtato- 
’vicchinnapratyaya)’ 3° 

The next question is what the remembrance (smrti) is. According 
to Ramanuja, it is ‘of the nature of Seeing (darSanariipa)’ or ‘of the 
nature of the intuitive realization (sdksatkarariipa)’ , and possessing 
this nature is the same as ‘having acquired the nature of immedi- 
ate perception (pratyaksatdpatti)’ 3! We may say, therefore, that 
knowledge declared by the term of remembrance (smrti) is the 
intuitive realization of God identified with Brahman. Moreover, 
remembrance (smrti) is explained as ‘knowledge whose object is 
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what has been formerly experienced and which arises only from 
the subtle impressions of the experiences (anubhavasamskara)’ 32 
It indicates that to acquire knowledge is to rediscover the essential 
nature of God which was once experienced and then lost by an 
atman. 

The perception of God would never be clear when it is first 
acquired. It would gradually become clear through continuous 
repetition of the remembrance. This is supported by his declaration: 
‘Knowledge, which becomes more perfect through practice up to 
death, is to originate day by day.’*? Ramanuja thus emphasizes the 
importance of repetition of the meditation. 

Ramanuja refers to this knowledge (vidya) as parabhakti and 
explains it as ‘the meditation which possesses the nature of bhakti 
(bhaktiripdpannadhydana)’. This drives us to the third question of 
what the nature of bhakti is. Ramianuja states in the Vedartha- 
samgraha: 


[God] is grasped only through the meditation which possesses the nature 
of bhakti. . . . In other words, when one wishing for moksa is devoted to 
the meditation (dhyana) possessing the nature of the knowledge (vedana) 
enjoined by passages of the Upanisads, unlimited and unsurpassed love 
(niravadhikatisaya priti) is originated in him in the midst of that meditation 
(anudhyana). At the same time, the Supreme Person is grasped through 
it [by him].*+ 


From this we may say that the ‘nature of bhakti’ is ‘unlimited and 
unsurpassed love [for God]’ and that it is to be acquired by the 
devotion to the meditation of God. There are, on the other hand, some 
examples showing that the unsurpassed love for God is presupposed 
by the repetition of the remembrance of God, which are such phrases 
as ‘the repeated practice of remembrance filled with unsurpassed 
love (niratisayapreman) to Me (God)’®5 and ‘the practice of the 
remembrance [of God] which is difficult on account of the lack of 
exceeding love (atyarthapriti) [for God]’ 3° The coexistence of these 
two types of expression is a reflection of the characteristic of 
parabhakti consisting of two elements: the knowledge as the 
repeated remembrance and the exceeding love. Both elements are 
combined inseparably in parabhakti and improve each other. It is 
fully expressed in the following passage of the Vedarthasamgraha: 
‘The word bhakti has the sense of a certain kind of love (pritivi- 
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Sesa), and this love again that of a certain kind of knowledge (jidnavi- 
S§esa).’*” And, when parabhakti comes to perfection, it ‘becomes of no 
other object [but God], uninterrupted and unsurpassed love (ananya- 
prayojananavarataniratiSayapriya), and possesses the nature of the 
meditation attaining the highest degree of immediate perception 
(visadatamapratyaksatapannanudhydnaripa) .** At that time, moksa 
is attained. 

The fourth question then arises about the reason why knowledge 
and love are inseparably combined. Ramanuja answers this question 
as follows: ‘On account of the object to be remembered being 
unsurpassably pleasant/beloved one (priya), the continuity of re- 
membrance is in itself also unsurpassably pleasant/beloved one 
(priya).’*? He explains this in further detail in the following pas- 
sage: 


When it is admitted that the knowledge particularized by some particular 
object originates pleasure (sukha), the knowledge having that object is of 
itself pleasure (sukha). . . . It depends on its object [whether the knowledge 

is of the nature of pleasure or not]. Therefore, since the knowledge [having 

Brahman as its object] is of the nature of pleasure (sukha), Brahman itself 
is [of the nature of] pleasure (sukha). . . . The Supreme Person (God) is 

by himself and in himself [of the nature of] unlimited and unsurpassed 

pleasure (sukha), and is also [of the nature of] pleasure for other ones, - 
because there is no difference in regard to the nature of pleasure [of God]. 

It means that one who has Brahman as the object of his knowledge 

becomes one having pleasure (sukhin).‘° 


It is safe to say that the word priya, which Ramanuja sometimes 
replaces with priti, is interchangeable with the word sukha. The 
word sukha is again interchangeable with Gnanda, since Ramanuja 
cites the passage ‘Brahman is Bliss (Gnanda)’ from the Taittiriya 
Upanisad {11.6 as the authority for maintaining that Brahman is 
of the nature of pleasure (sukha). We may, therefore, reasonably 
conclude that the knowledge of God is in itself of the nature of love 
(priti) identical with pleasure (sukha) and bliss (Gnanda), because 
God is of the nature of Bliss (Gnanda) for both Himself and others. 
And, accordingly, one who acquires the knowledge of God is filled 
with pleasure. Since then, he would not be able to sustain himself 
even for a moment in the separation from God, or without devoting 
parabhakti to God,"! and longs for the eternal union with Him. 
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owing to ‘his nature that the union with Me (God) and the Separation 
from Me (God) are only his pleasure and pain’ .42 


THE MEANING OF BHAKTI 
THE ELEMENT OF LOVE IN BHAKTI 


Parabhakti approved by Ramanuja, as mentioned above, consists 
of two elements: knowledge and love. We have considered the 
characteristic of the knowledge in the previous section, and now, we 
will go on to examine his definition of love. Ramanuja expresses 
the element of love in bhakti not by the words sneha nor [anu-] raga, 
which are preferred by the later masters,*? but by the words priya, 
priti and preman, all of which are derivatives of Vpri. It is likely that 
his choice of words follows the diction of the Bhagavadgita.“ At 
the same time, it is a manifestation of his definition of love. Both 
sneha and raga have the meaning of ‘to be adhesive’ and ‘to be 
passionate’. On the other hand, Vpri, which acquires the meaning of 
‘to love’ afterwards, originally means ‘to make one pleased’.*5 The 
characteristic of love in bhakti approved by Ramanuja is derived 
from this original meaning of Vpri in two senses. 

The first sense is that bhakti itself, of which the object is God 
having the nature of Bliss, makes an dtman pleased, which we have 
discussed. The second sense is that an atman devoting bhakti makes 
God pleased, which is represented in the phrase ‘My bhaktas 
are ones whose only purpose is to please Me (matprinana).’*° 
Furthermore, Ramanuja often states that the meditation of God and 
other activities performed in behalf of God are ‘of the nature of 
pleasing (prinanariipa, aradhanariipa) God’,“’ and also describes 
them as ‘forms of pleasing (Gradhanavesa)’ .48 Here Ramanuja uses 
prinana and daradhana interchangeably. 

The question that now arises is why the meditation and other 
activities are able to pleased God. What has to be noticed here is 
that they are enjoined to be performed by ‘My commandment known 
as the Veda (veddkhyam madanusasanamy) .*° It follows from this 
that God is pleased by His commandment being obeyed, and, 
accordingly, that to please God is to obey Him. This assumption 
is supported by the statements that ‘pleasing (@radhanda)’ is ‘the 
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behaviour of a complete subordinate (paripiirnasesavrtti)’~° and that 
‘those determining to be My servants practise meditation’ .>! 

For further understanding of this point, it is useful to observe the 
following passage on the relation between an dtman and Brahman, 
or God: 


The Supreme Brahman is the principal (Sesin) of all things, and an Gtman 
is a subordinate (Sesa). Therefore, the Supreme Brahman, who is to be 
meditated as one being accompanied [by an dtman] and who is the object 
of unlimited and unsurpassed love, makes this dtman attain [Himself].° 


What the passage makes clear is that the basis on which an atman 
devotes bhakti to God is the relation between an Gtman and God 
compared to the relation between a subordinate and the principal 
(Sesa-Sesi-bhava). This relation is, as mentioned before, also com- 
pared to the relation between a body and an dtman (Sarira-dtma- 
bhava), explained in the following passage: 


A substance, which a sentient being (cetana) is capable of completely 
controlling and supporting for its own purposes, and whose essential nature 
is solely to be subservient (Sesata) to it (the sentient being), is the body 
(Sarira) of it (the sentient being). . . . All things are completely controlled 
and supported by the Supreme Person for His own purpose, and their 
essential natures are solely to be subservient to Him. Thus, all sentient 
and non-sentient beings constitute His body. 


This shows that an dtman as a subordinate to God constitutes the 
body of God. In other words, an dtman has its essential nature 
(svaripa), existence (sthiti) and activities (vrtti) depending on God,4 
and, therefore, to be subservient to God is not only its essential 
nature (svabhava/svaripa) but also the sole delight (rati) for an 
atman.>> Ramanuja describes in the Vedarthasamgraha that ‘there 
is no mutual relationship between a subordinate and the principal 
among anyone other than the Supreme Person’, and, accordingly, 
that ‘only the Supreme Person is worthy to be served by all who 
know the true nature of an atman’. This description is based on his 
other definition of the relation as that between a slave and his 
master.°® And he goes on to say that such a service being of the 
nature of bhakti is denoted by the term of vedana in the scriptures.*7 
In other words, Raméanuja considers that pleasing (Grddhana) God 
is to be performed by His subordinate as the service (seva), and he 
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regards it as the manifestation of love in bhakti compared to the love 
of a slave to his master. 

What has to be noticed here is that pleasing God is the eSSential 
element, not only of parabhakti but also of the practice of bhaktj 
which is to be furthered by the practice of karma-yoga as the means 
of acquiring parabhakti. All wishing to attain moksa should devote 
bhakti to God without any exception. Still, it is likely that the 
strength of the will to please God is not the same between an dtman 
who has acquired parabhakti and one who has not. The reason js 
that the realization of the relation between an Gtman and God 
improves the element of love in bhakti to the higher level. Thus 
only an Gtman having acquired parabhakti can perform the service 
of God with complete understanding of the reason. Ramanuja says, 
‘parabhakti to Me will arise by itself (svayam eva) when an indi- 
vidual: dtman (jivatman) is intuitively realized as of the nature of 
being solely subservient (Sesata) to Me’.*® 

There is another point to be noted. Ramanuja sometimes uses 
pra-Npad meaning ‘to take refuge in’ and its synonyms like (sam-) 
a-V sri and Saranam (upa-)Ngam*? to refer to the sense of bhakti. 
He explains that to take refuge in God is ‘to follow (anu-Vvrt) God’! 
and also ‘to attribute the agency and others to God’ in practising 
karma-yoga.™ There is a suggestion here that to take refuge in God 
is to obey His commandments and attribute oneself and everything 
of one’s possession to God, that is to say, to completely concentrate 
one’s mind on God. Thus he urges one wishing to attain moksa ‘to 
practice karma-yoga and others presupposing to take refuge in Me 
(matprapatti)™ and ‘to devote bhakti to Me alone after taking 
refuge in Me (Saranam upa-Vgam)’.©* When the practices are 
conducted in this manner, according to Ramanuja, several obstacles. 
such as stains of an internal organ (antahkarana) preventing the 
completion of karma-yoga, and Maya of God concealing His nature 
to prevent the meditation, would be removed.© We may, therefore, 
say that taking refuge in God is another essence of the element of 
love in bhakti, which is, as mentioned above, to be compared to 
the love of a slave to his master. 

It is, again, likely that the strength of the will to take refuge in 
God is not the same between an dtman who has realized the relation 
with God and one who has not. This is confirmed by the expression 
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that it is only one with knowledge (jnadnavat) who takes refuge in 
God based on the knowledge of the real essence of an dtman 
possessing its essential nature/delight (rasa) in the subservience 
to God.© To put it another way, only one having acquired parabhakti 
can take refuge in God with a complete understanding: ‘Vasudeva 
alone is my highest goal and also the means [of its attainment]. 
Even if any other desire arises, He alone is all that to me.’®7 

In this section. we have examined the element of love in bhakti 
approved by Ramanuja, and come to the conclusion that it is 
characterized by the desire to please God after taking refuge in 
Him; it is theoretically based on the relation between an dtman and 
God as a subordinate and the principal. It is, therefore, to be im- 
proved more exceedingly, as the relation is realized more clearly 
by an Gtman. 


KARMAN AND THE GRACE OF Gop 


There is a further point that needs to be considered: the reason why 
bhakti is the efficient and indispensable means of attaining moksa. 
The question is, in other words, why bhakti is capable of stopping 
the power of karman as the cause of samsdra. In order to examine 
this question, it is useful to observe his explanation on the origin- 
ation of samsara. . 


Individual Gtmans (jivdtman) are essentially of the nature of uncontracted, 
unlimited and spotless knowledge. When they are enveloped by avidya 
which has the nature of karman (karmariipdavidya), however, they become 
ones whose knowledge are contracted in proportion to their karman. They 
enter into bodies of various kinds from Brahmi to tuft of grass, and obtain 
knowledge whose range is limited in accordance with their own bodies. 
These dtmans [are deluded to] identify themselves with their own bodies, 
and perform activities in accordance with their bodies. Then, they get into 
a stream of samsara with the nature of experience of the pleasure and 
pain correlated with their activities.“ 


In this passage, we should notice the phrase ‘avidyaé which has 
the nature of karman’. Ramanuja also uses, in other places, the 
phrase ‘karman which has the nature of avidyad (avidydriijpam 
karman)’ ,® and explains that avidyd is ‘karman being of the nature 
of concealing knowledge (jfdndvaranarapam karman)’.” These 
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phrases make it clear that karman approved by Ramanuyja is not an 
unreal thing caused by avidyd, as defined by Sankara, but real ang 
identical with avidya. With the knowledge concealed (dvrtta) o, 
contracted (samkucita) by such karman, or avidyd, an dtman loses 
both the nature of itself and the nature of God, and becomes em- 
bodied to fall into samsara, in which it performs several actiy- 
ities to originate innumerable karman. 

Ramanuja explains the nature of activities performed by an 
embodied dtman in the following passage: 


And that (the Veda) declares that good and evil activities have respectively 
the nature of pleasing the Supreme Person and the opposite, and that 
pleasure and pain, which are the results of those activities, depend on His 
grace (anugraha) and wrath (nigraha). ... Then, recognizing a person who 
performs activities of a good nature as one who follows His commandments, 
He blesses him with piety, riches, worldly pleasures and moksa. He, on 
the contrary, makes a person who does not follow His commandments 
experience the opposites of these.7! 


Pleasing God by obeying His commandment is, as we have seen, 
the expression of love for Him, while displeasing God by disobeying 
is the reverse. We may, therefore, say that performing good or evil 
activity is the manifestation of one’s love or hate for God, and 
becomes the cause of His pleasure or displeasure. Depending on 
it, God gives several types of fruits, including attainment of moksa 
and lives in samsdra, as His grace or wrath to one who performs 
activities. Thus, it is safe to say that Ramanuja considers the real 
nature of karman as the manifestation of the pleasure and displeasure 
of God.”” Assuming this to be true, we can conclude that the con- 
traction of the knowledge of an dtman caused by karman also 
reflects the pleasure or displeasure of God. It is supported by the 
following passage: ‘Their knowledge given by Me (God) is limited 
in proportion to their good [karman] which is the cause of their 
being gods, divine sages and others.’73 Here, Ramanuja clearly 
declares that the contracted knowledge of an dtman is given by 
God. 

We can be fairly certain, however, that God is not heartily pleased 
with one obeying His commandments with an earthly desire. 
According to Ramanuja, karman is identical with avidya and of the 
nature of concealing knowledge. Both good and evil karman are 
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equally the cause of samsdara. For one wishing for moksa, therefore, 
even good karman is not desirable, and is to be regarded as the 
manifestation of His displeasure. 

God is, on the other hand, exceedingly pleased with one who 
devotes himself to please Him by obeying His commandment 
without attachment to worldly matters after taking refuge in Him. 
Ramanuja describes that such an G@iman is ‘the most beloved one 
(priyatama)’ for God,” and that He becomes unable to endure 
separation from the Gtman.’> For the sake of dissolving the 
separation from it, therefore, God makes the Gtman arrive at Him. 
To put it in detail, God rids the Gtman of all karman, and grants it 
the direct means of moksa, that is.the uncontracted knowledge, as 
the manifestation of His supreme pleasure. Ramanuja states: 


When the activities thus done for the purpose of sacrifices and others by 
one who is free from any attachment. the Supreme Person, who is pleased 
with the sacrifices and other activities, grants him the undisturbed intuition 
of the dtman (Gtmavalokana), after eradicating his subtle impressions of 
karman (karmavdsana) which have continued from the beginningless 
time.’° 


He also describes: 


One to whom the essential nature of an 4tman has become manifest as of 
the sole form (Gkara) consisting of the infinite knowledge and as of the 
essential character (svabhdva) of being subservient (Sesatd) to Me (God) 
... acquires bhakti to Me (God), which is of the nature of direct realization 
with the superme love.”” 


To sum it up, according to Ramanuja, ‘such meditation (dhyana)’ 
as parabhakti ‘is originated through the grace of the Supreme 
Person [pleased] with daily and occasional rituals, which are 
practiced day by day and which are of the nature of pleasing the 
Supreme Person’.”® 

We are now ready to consider the final question of what the func- 
tion of the knowledge as parabhakti is. It has, according to Ramanuja, 
‘the ability to destroy the power of karman (papman), which 
has been produced before, to bring forth the fruits, and also 
the ability to cause obstruction to the production of the power of 
[karman], which would be hereafter produced, to bring forth the 
fruits’.7? Knowledge as parabhakti is, as discussed above, the 
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manifestation of the supreme pleasure of God, while both good and 
evil karman are, strictly speaking, the manifestation of His dis- 
pleasure. Ramanuja, accordingly, changes an expression to show 
the grounds of the removal of karman from the viewpoint of the 
pleasure and displeasure of God as follows: 


[Knowledge is] of the nature of pleasing the Supreme Person who is the 
object of knowledge. It destroys the displeasure of the Supreme Person, 
which has been produced by an accumulation of karman (or activities) 
made before. And the same knowledge obstructs the origination of the 
displeasure of the Supreme Person caused by karman (or activities) which 
would be made after the origination of [knowledge] itself.®° 


It is clear from this passage that the supreme pleasure of God 
caused by parabhakti transcends the whole of His displeasure 
caused by immeasurable activities, and that it is powerful enough 
to stop all karman as the manifestation of His displeasure, whichever 
has been produced before or would be produced in future. It means 
that the Gtman who has acquired parabhakti would never have new 
karman given by God, and it is surely destined to attain moksa 
when its karman whose effects have already begun to operate 
(arabdhakarman) becomes powerless.*! 

Let me summarize the main points that have been made in this 
section. Ramanuja considers that God gives an Gtman either the 
lives in samsdra or the attainment of moksa depending on His 
displeasure or supreme pleasure. To put it in detail, God gives an 
atman either karman (or avidyd) to contract its knowledge or the 
uncontracted knowledge (or vidya) freed from karman as His wrath 
or grace, and, in accordance with them, an dtman is determined to 
live in samsdra or to attain moksa. Therefore, an dtman either living 
in samsdra due to its karman or attaining moksa owing to the 
knowledge, is ruled by God. On the grounds of this theory, 
Ramanuja establishes that God is the sole master possessing all 
adtmans both in samsara and in moksa, as His subordinates, and is 
the administrator of their karman. This is why Ramanuja affirms 
that devoting bhakti is the only effective and indispensable means 
for pleasing God enough to grant an dtman the termination of the 


Power of karman and, after that, the attainment of moksa as His 
grace. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND PLEASURE: ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF BHAKTI 


Sankara defines Brahman as the impersonal existence only of the 
nature of True Being and Knowledge (saccinmdtra), although he 
does not deny that Brahman is also Bliss (Gnanda). Among the 
followers of Sankara, however, this Bliss has gradually acquired 
greater importance, so that the nature of Brahman came to be ‘True 
Being, Knowledge and Bliss (saccidaénanda)’ . 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, identifies Brahman with the 
personal God and finds that it has five essential natures: True Being 
(satya), Knowledge (jfidna), Bliss (Gnanda), Stainlessness (ama- 
latva) and Infinity (anantatva).8? He regards Knowledge and Bliss 
as the principal natures among the five, and, moreover, considers 
that both of them are one and the same. He says: ‘The attribute 
defining the essential nature of Brahman is solely Knowledge 
of the nature of Bliss in opposition to impurities.’®? Furthermore, 
Ramanuja declares that an Gtman freed from all karman or avidya 
possesses, in principal, the same essential nature as Brahman.™ 
It follows from this that ‘Knowledge of the nature of Bliss’ is 
also the essential nature of an Gtman. 

The definition of the essential natures of Brahman and an Gtman 
in this manner is derived from a will to establish the authenticity 
of bhakti to God on the Upanisadic tradition of ‘knowledge’. In 
other words, Ramanuja intends to prove that the knowledge (vidya) 
as direct means of moksa is of the nature of love identical with 
Bliss or pleasure. For this purpose, he demonstrates the following 
points. 

First, because God possesses the nature of Bliss, or supreme 
pleasure, for Himself and others, one having the knowledge of God 
would acquire the love for Him as the supreme pleasure. Second, 
because an diman possesses the nature as a subordinate to God, 
the diman with knowledge of Him would acquire unsurpassed love 
for Him who is the only principal of the dtman, and would be 
supremely pleased with the subservience to Him. Third, because 
one with knowledge of God has been freed from karman to conceal 
the knowledge, the dtman is destined to be released from samsara 
caused by karman, and to enjoy the Supreme Bliss in moksa after 
leaving its body. On account of these points, Ramanuja declares 
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that ‘the nature of possessing Knowledge (jfdtrtva)’ is ‘the nature 
of possessing Bliss (Gnanditva)’,8> and demonstrates that the 
uncontracted knowledge is identical with the supreme pleasure. 

Parabhakti possessing such characteristic is, according to 
Ramanuja, granted by God to one devoting bhakti by means of 
pleasing God after taking refuge in Him. And, God supremely 
pleased with the devotion of parabhakti by an dtman would stop 
all the karman that has been given, or would be given, to the dtman 
as the manifestation of His displeasure. That is to say, God would 
completely rid the aiman of the cause of samsdra and let it attain 
moksa. In this manner, Ramanuja demonstrates that devoting bhakti 
to God is the indispensable means of moksa and that the personal 
God is the absolute ruler of all G#mans, on the grounds of his theory 
that the attainment of moksa and existence in samsara of an atman 
is determined by the grace and wrath of God as the manifestation 
of His pleasure and displeasure. 

Owing to the success of Ramfnuja in proving that bhakti is an 
effective path to moksa on the authority of the Upanisads, the 
worship of the personal God with devoting bhakti has become 
widely accepted by brahmins and the later masters of the Vedanta 
school after Ramanuja such as Madhva (1238-76), Vallabha (1479 
1531) and Caitanya (1486-1533), who constructed their theistic 
theories of worshipping God with bhakti. We may, therefore, say 
that Ramanuja established the basis of the connections between 
theories of the Vedanta school and the bhakti cult in later ages. 

These masters were able to form the theory of bhakti with less 
restriction than Ramanuja, since they were freed of the task to 
demonstrate the authenticity of bhakti as the true means of moksa. 
Moreover, they used the Bhdagavata-purdna as the authority of 
bhakti cult as well as the Bhagavadgita, or rather, much more than 
the latter text.°° The Bhagavata-purdna was edited in the tenth 
century under the influence of the Alvars to express the emotional 
and passionate bhakti similar to the love of an ardent woman for 
her lover. In the theory of bhakti advocated by these masters, 
consequently, the element of knowledge gradually weakened, while 
that of pleasure, or Bliss, strengthened. And, since the time of 
Ramanuja. masters of the Vedanta school not only made 
investigations into the passages of the Upanisads, but also gave 
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the mass of people a lead of worshipping God with devoting 
bhakti. 

In sum, Ramanuja succeeded in establishing the theory that 
knowledge as the nature of Brahman and an atman—is interchan geable 
with Bliss. He played an important role in changing the history of 
the Vedanta school from practising direct realization of the Real 
Being with heavy dependence on knowledge, to fervent devotion 
to the personal God with considerable stress on pleasure or Bliss. 
Further, Ramanuja played an important part in change from 
intellectual investigations of doctrine to emotional worship of God 
as the master, or rather, of God as the lover. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
BhG : Bhagavadgita. 
BhP : Bhdgavatapurana. ; 
GBh : Ramanuja’s Gitabhdsya ad Bhagavadgita, in Sri Bhagavad 


Ramanuja Granthamald, ed. Sri Kanchi P.B. Annangara- 
‘charya Swami, Kancheepuram: Granthamala Office, 
1956. 

SBh : Ramanuja’s Sribhasya ad Brahmasitras, in Sribhasya of 
Ramanuja, ed. R.D. Karmarkar, 3 parts, Vol. 1 in 
University of Poona ‘Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, Poona: 
University of Poona, 1959-64. 

S.BSBh : Sankara’s Bhasya ad Brahmasitras, in Brahmasitra- 
Sankarabhasyam with the Commentaries, ed. J.L. Shastri, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1988 (rpt). 

S.GBh : Sankara’s Gitabhasya ad Bhagavadgita, in Srimad 
Bhagavadgita with Sankara’s Bhasya, ed. H. N. Apte, No. 
34 in Anandasrama Samskrt Series, Poona: Anandagrama, 
1908. 

VAS : Ramanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha, ed. J.A.B. van Buitenen, 
No. 16 in Deccan College Monograph Series, Poona: 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 
1956. 


NOTES 


1. Nakamura points out that it would be only Dramida in the sixth century (?) 
who accepted the bhakti cult among masters in the early Vedanta school. 
(H. Nakamura, Sarikara no Shisou [Thought of Sankara], in Japanese, 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1989, pp. 836, 842 n. 34.) 


13. 
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. Shima points out that Sankara, in S.GBh, explains the word ‘bhakti’ used 


in BhG only literally as bhajana in some cases, and defines it as knowledge 
(jana) in other cases. (I. Shima, ‘Sankara’s Interpretation of the 
Bhagavadgita’, Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, vol. 39, no. 1, 
1990, p. 496.) 


. Yamuna records the contempt of the masters of the Advaita school or the 


Smiarta sect toward the brahmins of the Bhagavata Sect in his Agamaprama- 
nya (Agamapramanya of Yamundacarya, ed. M. Narasimhachary, No. 160 
in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1976, pp. 11-17), 
Hacker makes clear, however, that although the Smarta sect belongs to 
Saivism in the present day, almost all masters of the Advaita school, 
including Sankara, up to the end of the tenth century worshipped the 
personal God, Visnu=Narayana in their daily lives as in the case of the 
Bhagavata sect. (P. Hacker, ‘Relations of Early Advaitins to Vaisnavism,’ 


WZKSO, vol. 9, 1965, pp. 147-54.) 


. In the Sti-Vaisnava sect, or the Bhagavata sect in Tamil, Nathamuni, 


Yamuna and Ramanuja have been traditionally honoured as the first, 
second and third head of the sect. : 


. VAS §. 76, p. 114, 1. 1. 
- The theory of Ramanuja has been named ‘qualified non-dualism (ViSista- 


dvaita)’ since Brahman is qualified by sentient and non-sentient existences 
as qualifying attributes (visesana). 


. VAS §. 141, p. 170, Il. 10-11. 
- For details of the steps for attaining moksa affirmed by Ramanuja, see 


B. Kimura, ‘Ramanuja’s Theory of Three Yogas: The Way to Moksa,’ in 
Three Mountains and Seven Rivers: Prof. Musashi Tachikawa Felicitation 
Volume, ed. S. Hino and T. Wada, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2004, 
pp. 645-68. 


. SBhI.1.1, p. 12, Il. 5-6. The word vijfidna in this quotation has the same 


meaning as the word jndna. 
SBh 1.1.1, p. 12, Il. 6-7. 


. SBh 1.2.23, p. 373, 1. 8. 
- Hatae points out that Sankara himself does not use both terms of 


paroksajnana and aparoksajiadna though commentators on his 
Upadesasahasri often use them. (H. Hatae, ‘Kakennamono-toshiteno-Chi 
ni tsuite’ (‘On Knowledge as the Visible’), in Japanese, Journal of Indian 
and Buddhist Studies, vol. 31, no. 2, 1983, pp. 126-7.) Sankara, however, 
describes clearly that atman=Brahman should not be realized indirectly 
(paroksa) but only directly (aparoksa) in §.BSBh. II.3.2 and IV.1.13 and 
other parts. 

Before the following discussion, Ramanuja insists that ‘mere knowledge 
of the sense of passages’ is not the effective means of moksa ‘because 
of that knowledge resulting from the Passages even without an injunction 
of the Veda (vidhana)’ (SBh 1.1.1, p. 12, 1. 8). It is, however, in vain, since 
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Sankara declares that the knowledge as the means of moksa ‘depends — 
entirely on the real euistenge (vastu), and: neither on the Vedic rules 
(codanda) nor on a man. (8. BSBh 1.1.4, p. 83, Il. 5-6.) 

SBh Lit, p.. 12, 19. 

S.BSBh 1.2.30, p. 477, ll. 7-8. 

Nakamura points out that Sankara uses the phrase of ‘being made up of 


. innate impression (ndnGriipad vdsanda)’ as the contradictory meaning of ‘in 


the highest truth (paramarthika)’ (Nakamura, op. cit., p. 212). 

SBh 1.1.1, p. 12, 1. 12-p. 13, 1. 1. 

SBh 1.1.1, p. 13, Il. 9-10. The word bhdvana in this quotation means 
nididhyadsana, which is the meditation approved by the Advaita masters, 
according to the comment in Sudar$ana Siri’s Srutaprakasika (Brahmasitra- 
Sribhasya with Srutaprakasika, ed. T. Viraraghavacharya, Madras: Ubhaya 
Vedanta Granthamala, 1967 (rpt. Madras: Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, 
1989), vol. 1, p. 52, Il. 23-6). 


. Sankara states in S.BSBh IV.1.13 (p. 847, |. 6): ‘It is settled that the fruit 


of it (the meditation (vidya) of Brahman having attributes) is acquisition 
of the divine power (aisvarya) preceded by the eradication of sins 
(papman).’ The sins to be eradicated are the obstacles of the origination 
of knowledge as the direct means of moksa. 

SBh1.1.1, p. 13, I. 8-9. 

SBhI.1.1, p. 12, ll. 10-11. This statement is based on the description in 
S.BSBh IV.1.15. 

See S.BSBh IV.1.15. 

SBh 1.1.1, p. 13, Il. 2-5. In addition, Ramanuja insists in SBh 1.1.1 (p. 13, 
ll. 6-8) that the perception of two moons is not effective as a similar 
example in this case since it is caused by an eye disease irrelevant to the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

SBh 1.1.1, p. 15, Il. 4-5, SBh IV.1.1, p. 977, Il. 6-7. 

Nakamura points out that the terms vidya, updsana and dhydna have 
already been used synonymously in the Brahmasitras. (H. Nakamura, 
Brahmasitra no Tetsugaku (The Philosophy in Brahmasitras), in Japanese, 
Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1951 (rpt. 1981), p. 476.) 

The passage of Tanka in the sixth century (7), ‘vedana would be updsana’ 
is quoted in SBh I.1.1 (p. 16, I. 9). Sankara declares in S.BSBh IV.1.1 
(p. 826, I. 12) that the words Vvid and upa-Vas have been used without any 
distinction in the Upanisads, and he uses the terms of upa- -Vas and | Vdhyai 
synonymously in S.BSBh IV.1.1 and 8. Notice, however, that Sankara 
Stresses that the meditation denoted by updsana and dhydna is not 
knowledge but an activity caused by avidyd. | 

SBh IV.1.1, p. 978, Il. 7-12. 

SBhI.1.1, p: 15, 115. 

This passage is quoted in SBhI.1. La p. 16, I. 15. 

S.GBh XMI. 24, p. 199, 1. 28. 
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_ SBhI.1.1, p. 17, 1. 2, p. 18, 1. 1. 
. GBh XV.15, p. 138, 1. 7. 

. SBh IV.1.16, p. 992, 1. 15-p. 993, 1. 1. 

. VAS §§. 91-2, p. 127, ll. 9-13. 

. GBh XIL.9, p. 111, 1. 10. 

. GBh XII.12, p. 112, 1. 3. 

. VAS §. 141, p. 170, Il. 11-12. 

. VAS §. 91, p. 126, Il. 11-12. 

. GBh VII. intro., p. 62, 1. 15. 

. VAS §§. 142, p. 170, 1. 16—p. 171, 1. 5. 

. See GBh VII.1, IX.13-14, 22, XI1.55, XII.6-8. 

. GBh X55, p. 109, 1. 1. 

. Both Madhva in the thirteenth century and Vallabha in the sixteenth use 


the term of sneha and Caitanya in the sixteenth century uses raga for the 
sake of defining bhakti. On this point, see Kimura, op. cit., p. 665 n. 14. 


- In BAG, there are no examples for the words. anurdga nor sneha, and raga 


is used only in the sense of desire to be forsaken, while the derivatives 
of Vpri are used for the sake of expressing bhakti. 


. O. Bohtlingk and R. Roth, Sanskrit Wérterbuch, vol. IV, St. Petersburg, 


1862-5, (rpt. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1990), pp. 1166-7. 


. GBh VIL.23, p. 68, Il. 17-18. 
. On the examples of the statements of: the nature of meditation, see SBh 


1.3.39, p. 467, 1.3, IV.1.1, p. 977, 1. 1, IV.1.13, p. 989, 1. 10 and others. On 
the examples of that of other activities, see SBh TI.4.26, p. 953, 1. 10, 
GBh 1X.28, p. 85, 1. 7, XVI.24, p. 145, 1. 16 and others. Most of the 
examples use the term dradhana. 


. VAS §. 91, p. 126, 1. 8, GBh IIL3, p. 24, 1. 8. 
. GBh XV1.23, p. 145, 1. 8 

. GBh XVIIL65, p. 169, 1. 10. 

. GBhIX.14, p. 81, 1. 5, 


- VAS §. 142, p. 171, Il. 6-9. For further details on Sesa, see J.B. Carman, 


The Theology of Ramanuja: An Essay in Interreligious Understanding, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974, pp. 147-57. 


. SBhIL.1.9, p. 575, ll. 2-8. 
- Also see GBh intro., p. 1, 1. 14, VIL19, p. 67, Il. 10-11, FX.27, p. 85, Il. 


1-2 and others. 


. An example of Sesataika-svabhava- is in GBh XVIII.54, p. 166, 1. 9, that 


of -svariipa- is in GBh XII.11, p. 111, 1. 24 and that of -rati- in GBh intro., 
p. 1, I. 14. In addition, there are examples of -rasa- in GBh VII.16, p. 66, 
1.18 and in VAS §. 78, p. 116, 1. 10. van Buitenen explains this term 
indicating both meanings of -svabhava / Svariipa- and -rati-. (J.A.B. van 
Buitenen, Ramanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha, No. 16 in Deccan College 


Monograph Series, Poona: Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, 1956, Pp. 238 n. 349.) 
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VAS §. 122, p. 151, ll. 4-6. 

VAS §. 144, p. 173, Il. 3-10. 

GBh XII.11, p. 111, I. 24-5. 

The synonymy of these words has already been pointed out by J.A.B. van 
Buitenen, Ramdanuja on the Bhagavadgitd, 2nd ed., Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1968, p. 25 n. 66. 

The word prapaitti is a derivative of pra-\pad. Note that Ramanuja does 
not mention the doctrine of prapatti, ‘the complete self-surrender to God 
without any other efforts’, which had become so important in the later 
ViSistadvaita school, especially in the southern school. For a discussion 
on the doctrine of prapatti in later ages, see P.N. Srinivasachari, The 
Philosophy of Visistadvaita, vol. 39 in the Adyar Library Series, Madras: 
The Adyar Library and Research Centre, 1943, pp. 382-413; N.S. 
Anantharangachar, The Philosophy of Sadhana in Visistadvaita, Mysore: 
University of Mysore, 1967, pp. 190-238; Carman, op. cit., pp. 214-37. 
GBh XVIII.62, p. 168, 1.13. Also see GBh IV.11, p. 37, Il. 18-19. 

GBh XVIII.56, p. 167, ll. 1-2. Ramanuja requires one practising karma- 
yoga to attribute the agency of one’s activities (kartrtva), the sense of 
possession of those (mamata) and the desire for the fruits of those (phala) 
to God. On this point, see Kimura, op. cit., pp. 647-9. 


. GBh XV.11, p. 137, 1. 3. 
. GBh VIIL.16, p. 66, 1. 14. Also see GBh VII.14, 15, 28, IX.13, XVIII.66 


and others. 

On removing stains of an internal organ, see GBh I1.61-8, VI.15, XV.5, 
11 and others, and on removing Maya of God, see GBh VII.14. We may 
note here that Maya of God maintained by Ramanyja is not ‘false existence 
(mithyartha)’ or avidyd, as insisted by Sankara, but ‘what is made up of 
the gunas and of the highest reality’ (GBh VII.14, p. 65, 1. 23.). 


. GBh VII.19, p. 67, Il. 9-10. My interpretation of the word rasa follows 


the explanation of van Buitenen mentioned above. 


. GBh VIL.19, p. 67, Il. 11-12. 

. VAS §. 78, p. 116, Il. 5-8. 

. VAS §. 43, p. 98, 1. 8. 

. GBh V.15, p. 49, I1.2-3. 

. SBh 11.2.3, p. 652, |. 9-p. 653, 1. 13. 

. Ramanuja denies the existence of apiirva ‘which is not taught in the 


scriptures’ in SBh 11J.2.37-40, since it is possible for him to explain the 
reason of the lapse of time between performing activities (karman) and 
starting the operation of their effects (karman) on the ground of the 
pleasure and displeasure of God without the concept of apiirva. 

GBh X.2, p. 87, 1. 23. 

VAS §. 144, p. 173, Il. 11. 

See GBh VII.18, VIIT.14. 

GBh II1.9, p. 26, Il. 5-6. 
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GBh XVIII.54, p. 166, Il. 9-14. 

SBh I11.4.26, p. 953, Il. 10-11. 

SBh IV.1.13, p. 989, ll. 3-4. My interpretation of papman is based on the 
explanation in SBh IV.1.14. 

SBh IV.1.13, p. 989, Il. 10-12. My interpretation of agha is based on the 
explanation in SBh IV.1.14 

According to Ramanuja, even parabhakti cannot destroy the karman whose 
effects have already begun to operate (Grabdhakarman). It can destroy 
only the karman whose effects have not yet begun to operate (ana- 
rabdhakarman). One cannot, accordingly, attain moksa while living with 
some bodies to enjoy the fruits of the former karman. 

SBh M1.3.13, p. 857, 1. 2. I have replaced ddayah used in the original text 
edited by Karmankar with anantatva in accordance with the text: 
Brahmasitra-Sribhdsya with Srutaprakasika, ed. T. Viraraghavacharya, 
Madras: Ubhaya Vedanta Granthamala, 1967 (rpt. Madras: Visishtadvaita 
Pracharini Sabha, 1989), vol. 2, p. 474, 1. 1. 

VAS §.84, p. 122, ll. 3-4. On the point that Ramanuja regards Knowledge 
and Bliss, natures of God, as one and the same, see Carman, op. cit., 
p. 112. 

There are, strictly speaking, some differences in the essential natures of 
Brahman and an atman. On this point, see SBh 1.1.2. fy Pes 
SBh 1.1.1, p. 97, Il. 9-10. Although Ramanuja states this about Brahman, 
it is also applicable to the case of an dtman because the natures of both 
are the same in principle. 

Ramanuja never mentions BhP. Madhva, on the other hand, regards BhP 
as one of the authorities as a means of knowledge (pramdna), although 
‘the Gopala-Krsna element’, points out in Bhandarkar, ‘seems to be 
entirely absent from his system, and Radha and the cowherdesses are not 
mentioned.’ (R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1982 (rpt.), 
p. 87.) Vallabha regards BAP as an equal authority with the Veda, 
Brahmasitras and BhG, and ‘the doctrine of Vallabhacharya’, says von 
Glasenapp, ‘can be characterized as a Systematizing of the Doctrines of 
BhP in light of certain theoretical and sectarian observations.’ (H. von 
Glasenapp, Doctrines of Shri Vallabhacharya, tr. B.S. Amin, Baroda: Shri 
Vallabha Publication, 1984, p. 87.) About Caitanya, Dasgupta states: ‘The 
type of bhakti which is preached in BhP is well illustrated in the life of 
Chaitanya. . . . He had so thoroughly identified himself as a partner in 


BhP.’ (S.N. Dasgupta, Hindu Mysticism, 1927, (rpt.) Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1987, pp. 132-6.) 
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Theories of Salvation in the 
Tengalai and Vadagalai Schools 
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Tengalai (the southern school) and Vadagalai (the northern school) 
are the two sub-sects of Srivaisnavism.! The Tengalai school, with 
its centre in Srirangam, regards Tamil traditions as important. On 
the other hand, the Vadagalai school, based in Kajiici, gives import- 
ance to the Sanskrit traditions.” Noy 

At present, a great divide exists between the two in terms of 
doctrine and social system. In fact, intermarriages between the two 
sub-sects are extremely rare.’ A sectarian consciousness arose in 
the minds of their practitioners during the seventeenth century.4 
Subsequently, in the nineteenth century, doctrinal tensions and 
social divisions too became apparent.> Although sectarian con- 
sciousness was not present among them dcdrya like Pillai Loka- 
carya (c.1213—1323),° and Manavalamamuni (c.1370—1443),’ and 
Vedanta Desika (c.1268—1369),® signs of antagonism were evi- 
dent in their doctrines. 


ACARYAS IN THE EARLY PERIOD 


In the early period of Srivaisnavism,? acaryas like Yamuna and 
Ramanuja were confronted with the problem of how to create 
harmony between the Srivaisnava doctrine of bhakti and the 
Vedantic tradition. Two questions remained unanswered: 


(A) How can karman, jidna, and bhakti be related to each 
other? 

(B) What is the appropriate position of Paficaratric prapatti in 
the Sri-vaisnava theory of salvation? 
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(A) In his Gitarthasangraha, Yamuna states that karma-yoga is 

service to God through austerity (tapas), pilgrimage (tirtha), charity 
(dana), sacrifice (yajna) and so on (GAS 23ab). He uses the notion 
of sevana or service to explain karma-yoga, while the Bhagavadgita 
uses it to explain bhakti-yoga (BhG 14.26ab). Further, Yamuna 
newly adopts the notions of easiness (saukarya) and swiftness 
(Saighrya) to explain karma-yoga (GAS 9a). Jiiana-yoga is 
fixation in the purified self by those who have overcome their mind: 
bhakti-yoga is fixation in meditation and similar practices, 
with a one-point love for the Supreme One (GAS 23cd~—24ab). 
Karma-yoga and jndna-yoga were regarded as auxiliary means of 
bhakti-yoga. In his Atmasiddhi, Yamuna states that the one-pointed 
(aikantika) and absolute (Gtyantika) bhakti-yoga of a person whose 
mind has been purified by karma-yoga and jridna-yoga, is the means 
to attain moksa (AS, p. 14). Moreover, in his Gitarthasangraha, 
he states that bhakti-yoga is brought about by jana and karman 
(GAS 3cd) and that bhakti-yoga is most excellent (Sraistya)(GAS 
16a). However, the relationship between the three yogas remains 
implicit. They are described as connected to one another (GAS 
24cd). In his Gitarthasangraharaks@, a commentary on. Yamuna’s 
Gitarthasangraha, Vedanta Desika relates the three yogas as 
follows: 


In karma-yoga, the knowledge of dtman and the love for God must be 
present. In jfidna-yoga, karman which purifies the mind and bhakti towards 
God are imperative. Further, bhakti-yoga is followed by the other two 
(yogas). Nevertheless, the three yogas can be distinguished according to 
their principal element (pradhdana),!° 


Ramanuja gives bhakti considerable importance because it is the 
essential purport of GitdsGstra (GBh intr.18.1), or the most secret 
of all (guhyatama, GBh 9.1, 18.64). With regard to the other two 
yogas, he lays special emphasis on karma-yoga" because it is easy 
to practice (susaka, sukara), free from failure (apramada),'? quick 
(Saighrya)'* and independent (nirapeksa).'* Thus, karma-yoga is 
superior to jfidna-yoga which is not only difficult to practice 
(duskara) but also prone to failure (sapramdda). Therefore, even if 
a person has the qualifications necessary for jnana-yoga, he should 
practice karma-yoga.'> Adopting the theory of jfiadna-karma- 
samuccaya-vada,'© Ramanuja identifies bhakti with the knowledge 
(vedana) prescribed in the Upanisads, and he considers karman as 
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the means to the knowledge.!’ He believes that mere karman yields 
only insufficient and unstable fruits,'® but he does not deny that 
knowledge is considered equivalent to the abandonment of attach- 
ment to the fruits (phala), the action (karman) and the doer (kartr).'° 
He explains that karma-yoga becomes a form of knowledge, and 
that knowledge becomes immanent in karma-yoga.”° Bearing 
in mind the gap that exists between the Vedantic tradition (which 
regards knowledge as essential) and the Paficaratric tradition (which 
considers practise as being extremely important), Ramanuja’s advo- 
cacy of the relationship between karman and jndna is compli- 
cated and not entirely clear.?! 

(B) Although Yamuna does not address prapaiti in a definite 
manner, there are some references to it in Stotraratna. Influenced 
by the ideas of the Ahirbudhnyasamhitd, these references are in the 
form of expressions such as ‘worthless’ (Gkificana), ‘devoid of any 
other Saviour’ (ananya-gati) and ‘a vessel of thousands of sins’ 
(aparadha-sahasra-bhajana) (SR 22cd, 48). The following passage 
of the Ahirbudhnyasamhita forms the basis of these expressions: 


I am a vessel of sins. I have no worth. I have no one to depend on. Be 
my means (upaya) for me. (ABS 37.30—1) 


Confessing that he does not perform any religious duties (na 
dharma-nistho ’smi) and that he lacks the knowledge of self (na 
catma-vedi) and bhakti (na bhaktimadm), Yamuna surrenders at the 
feet of God (SR 22ab). Therefore, I believe that even though 
Yamuna does give importance to prapatti, he does not consider 
prapatti to be a means that is different from bhakti. Ramanuja too 
regards prapatti as being important, and even in Sarandgatigadya,”* 
in which his sectarian consciousness is evident, he does not 
consider prapatti to be different from bhakti. 

Given the above, it can be stated that the acaryas of the early 
period, such as Yamuna and Rémanyja, laid emphasis on karma- 
yoga. Moreover, although they referred to prapatti, they did not 
ascertain its superiority over or equality to bhakti.29 


PILLAI LOKACARYA 


After the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, at a time when Pillai 
Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika were active, the problem pertaining 
to the relationship between karman, jfidna and bhakti had already 
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been resolved, and hence, these acaryas were not deeply concerned 
with it. 

In his Arthapancakam, Pillai Lokacarya mentions the following 
five means to attain salvation: (1) karman, (2) jfidna, (3) bhakti, 
(4) prapatti and (5) acaryapimanam (trust in the Mediator) (AP 
Intr. 4). 

Karma-yoga is to purge oneself of all sins by purifying the body 
by performing religious duties such as sacrifice (yajfia), charity 
(tana) etc.;%* further, it is an auxiliary to jfidna-yoga (AP 4.1). The 
duties described by Pillai Lokacarya are similar to those explained 
by Ramanuja in Gitabhdsya (4.28-9) and those mentioned in the 
Yatindramatadipika (7.18)—a manual of the Vadagalai school. In 
his Gitabhdsya, Ramanuja states that karma-yoga helps a person 
attain the true knowledge of Gtman (GBh 4.32, 5.1) and the 
experiences of adtman (GBh 5.3, 5.5). Furthermore, he states that 
karma-yoga destroy the past sin (GBh 3.5), cleanse the manas 
through purified actions (GBh 5.7), and becomes the means to 
Salvation (GBh Intr. 2.39). Although Pillai Lokacarya’s concept of 
karma-yoga is nearly identical to this, his evaluation of karma-yoga 
differs from the acaryas of the early period. As mentioned eazlier, 
Yamuna and Ramanuja lay emphasis on the easiness and suc- 
cessfulness of karma-yoga and insist that karma-yoga is superior 

to jnana-yoga. On the other hand, Pillai Lokacarya does not give 
much importance to karma-yoga and regards it as a means to 
acquire control over greed and desire.25 

In the Arthapaficakam, jriana-yoga is the contemplation of God 
who abides in the heart lotus or the orb of the Sun. God is the 
‘embodied One, who bears a conch shell and disk, wears golden 
robes and a crown, and is accompanied by Goddess Sri. Initially, 
the intuition (anupava) of God does not last for long. However, 
with time and adequate learning of the yoga, the duration of intuition 
increases. Finally, one can reach a Stage where the intuition of God 
persists (AP 4.2). Ramanuja and Pillai Lokacarya differ in their 
concept of jndna-yoga. Ramanuja believes that a person who 
acquires the intuition of dtman by means of jfidna-yoga can also 
acquire it through karma-yoga (GBh 5.5). Further, a person who 
Practises jfidna-yoga acquires the intuition of atman with great 
difficulty, whereas a person who practises karma-yoga realizes 
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Gtman without delay (GBh 5.6). On the other hand, Pillai Lokacarya 
regards jndana-yoga as the auxiliary means to practice bhakti-yoga 
and the primary means of attaining isolation (kaivalya) or the 
emancipation (moksa) (AP 4.1). 

With regard to bhakti, Pillai Lokacarya and Ramanuja, to an 
extent, share the same opinion. Bhakti is the intuition of the nature 
of uninterrupted and continuous contemplation of God, which 
resembles the flow of oil, and has the form of love.”© Further, 
similar to Ramanuja’s concept of bhakti, bhakti is facilitated 
through practise and the acquisition of knowledge (AP 4.3). Pillai 
Lokacarya, however, does not refer to sadhana-bhakti and phala- 
bhakti, taught in the Yatindramatadipika 7.25. 

In sum, with regard to the relationship between the means of 
salvation, karman is the auxiliary means of jidna and jfiana is the 
auxiliary means of bhakti. Although theories pertaining to the 
relationship between these means in the thoughts of Yamuna and 
Ramanuja are intricate, Pillai Lokacarya’s belief is extremely 
simple and can be illustrated, as shown in Figure 1. 


karman jnana bhakti 
(= auxiliary of jAdna) (= auxiliary of bhakti) , 


FIGURE 1 


In Arthaparcakam, Pillai Lokacarya refers to prapatti as one of 
the means to salvation, and explains it in detail (AP 4.4). He states 
that prapatti is easy to practice (sukaram) for those who do not 
have the adequate qualifications for bhakti (asaktar) or cannot attain 
bhakti (apraptar). He believes that prapatti yields results promptly 
(sikram).”” However, according to Ramanuja, easiness and swiftness 
are the attributes of karma-yoga. Pillai Lokacarya’s thought that 
these attributes belong to prapatti, and not to karma-yoga, is 
remarkable and noteworthy. In Srivacanabhisana, he States that 
prapatti is easy to practise because it implies ‘to do nothing’ as 
opposed to ‘to do something’ (SVB 101), it is accomplished by 
cessation (nivrtti) which results from knowledge of the true self 
(SVB 135). Since the true nature of the self is to be subordinate to 
and serve God (SVB 73),28 a person who is aware of his or her true 
nature will absorb himself or herself in God (SVB 108). Subsequently, 
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one who is aware of God’s beatitude will become ignorant of things 
other than God; a person who is aware of God’s mercy will become 
indifferent to all things other than God. Moreover, one who wishes 
to conduct himself or herself rightly fears failure. Thus, these 
tendencies of ignorance, indifference, and fear cause a person ‘to 
do nothing’ (SVB 102, 103). 

In contrast to the rituals prescribed by scripture, prapatti 
possesses no limitation in place, time, method, or qualification? 
(SVB 23, 25); moreover, prapatti can be performed by Sidras as 
well as women. According to the Bhagavadgita, Sudras and women 
can attain salvation (BhG 9.32-3). However, Ramanuja does not 
provide a definite comment on this in his Gitabhdsya.*° In Sri- 
bhasya, Ramanuja emphasizes that Sidras do not possess the 
necessary qualifications for acquiring the knowledge of Brahman.*! 
On the other hand, in his Vedarthasangraha, he supports the Sidras. 
He believes that they have an obligation to serve the people of the 
upper three varnas. In the Manusmrti, the life of a Sidra has been 
compared to that of a dog, but Ramanuja states that the life of a 
Sudra is not the same as a dog’s because having ‘a dog’s life’ 
means serving those who are not to be served (VAS 144). The 
Yatindramatadipika asserts that only the upper three varnas possess 
the necessary qualifications for practising bhakti (Y/D 8.18), not 
the sidras. Further, giving Sidras such qualifications is inconsistent 
with the accounts stated under the topic of apasgiidra in the 
Brahmasitra 1.3.33-9 (YID 8.19). Although the Tengalai school is 
innovative, the Vadagalai school is in accordance with the Vedantic 
tradition. Perhaps the difference between the two results from 
Ramanuja’s ambiguous attitude towards the sidras. 

In Srivacanabhisana, Pillai Lokacarya states that an essential 
objective of prapaitti is that it must be full of virtue (kuna-purtti) 
and that it is God’s images that satisfy this requirement (SVB 34). 
Moreover, the object of prapatti must be accessible (saulapya) and 
God’s images (arcd) possess accessibility (SVB 37). Thus, it is 
God’s images that lead people to prapatti (SVB 40). In addition, he 
States that the people who are suitable for arca-prapatti include the 
ignorant, the sage and the devotee (SVB 42). Further, ordinary 
people become devotees because of their ignorance. The dcaryas 
of the early period such as Nathamuni, Yamuna, and Ramanuja 
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became devotees because they realized that mere knowledge is 
insufficient and that God is the sole means to salvation. The Alvars . 
became devotees because they had fervent religious beliefs (SVB 
43). 

Subsequently, Pillai Lokacarya addresses the problem of whether 

Or not prapatti is an updya. He states that prapatti is neither an 
_upaya nor does it have any auxiliaries (ariga) (SVB 55, 56, 59). 
Further, he provides the reason why prapatti is not an updya by 
explaining that even if a person performs prapaitti, he cannot acquire 
God every time (SVB 142). In addition, prapatti is a means and 
also a fruit. Consider an instance where someone beckons a cow 
by showing it some grass, and then gives the grass to the cow: the 
grass becomes the means as well as the fruit. Similarly, prapatti 
is a means as well as a fruit (SVB 140, 141). Moreover, while bhakti 
can be practised by people themselves, prapatti can only be 
received through God’s mercy; so prapatti is not considered as a 
mere updaya. 

Although Pillai Lokacarya grants importance to prapatti he 
suggests that love for an Gcdrya (4carydpimdnam) is also a means. 
The Yatindramatadipika also emphasizes the role of a teacher (guru) 
as follows: 


Such kind of prapatti is learnt through the mouth of the guru. in the secret 
scriptures, by the traditional method. (YD 7.28) . 

A person who is intent on attaining salvation ..., relying on a teacher 
who possesses the necessary requirements of an dcdarya, takes refuge in 
the mediatorial Sri with the teacher’s help. Then he is unable to practice 
other means such as bhakti. (Y/D 8.21) 


However, the Yatindramatadipikd denies means other than bhakti 
and prapatti (YID 7.29). The inclusion of the love for an dcdrya in 
the list of means is one of the characteristics of Pillai Lokacarya’s 
theory of salvation.*? 

Love for an dcdrya aids both God and the subordinates (sesa- 
vastu) (SVB 429); this function of love corresponds to the mediatorial 
function (purusakara) of Goddess Sri. For instance, as a mother 
lakes medicine herself to cure her sick baby, attributing the baby’s 
Sickness to herself, the mediator executes updyas for those who 
lack the ability to practise the other four updyas (AP 4.5). 
Acaryapimanam, identical to prapatti, is an independent updya and 
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an auxiliary to the other four updyas (SVB 461). In addition, it is 
one of the easiest means. A person who cannot practise bhakti can 
perform prapatti, and a person who cannot perform prapatti can 
perform dcaryapimanam (SVB 462). The fact that acaryapimanam 
is an independent means is not in conflict with the absoluteness of 
God, because people can attain their dcaryas through the grace of 
God (SVB 435), and because God is a greater benefactor than their 
acaryas (SVB 436). 

Ramanuja insists on the importance of practice but Sankara 
places knowledge on the highest pedestal. Further, Ramanuja 
perhaps advocates the easiness of karman under the influence of 
the Paficaratra schoo]. He emphasizes human being’s love for God; 
on the other hand, Pillai Lokacarya stresses God’s love for human 
beings. As people become more clearly aware of the absoluteness 
of God, they also become more acutely aware of their own 
helplessness. Pillai Lokacarya thus shifts the primary means to 
salvation from practices that are difficult to perform to practices, 
Such as prapatti or dcdryapimanam, that easier to perform. This 
shift corresponds to a social change when beliefs were popularized 
and salvation was extended to women and Sidras.?3 


VEDANTA DESIKA 


Kajici, the centre of Vadagalai school, prospered as a city of 
commerce and culture. This city was home to many temples of 
other schools as well as many brahmanas. The ruler of Kajici was 
interested in the Vedic culture and science.*4 Vedanta Desika’s 
teachings correspond to the Vedantic tradition of the time. 
Vedanta Desika addresses the problems regarding salvation in 
his Nydyasiddhafjana.*° In the second chapter jiva-pariccheda, he 
discusses the following four topics (NSA, pp. 297-328): 


(A) the cause (hetu) of salvation (moksa) 

(B) bhakti 

(C) the qualifications (adhikarana) of women and sudras 
(D) nyasa-vidya 


(A) The cause of salvation is a particular form of knowledge 
(jnana-visesa) which is known as updsand, vedana, dhyana, etc. It 
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attains the form of bhakti (bhakti-riipapanna) and is consistently 
repeated till death (NSA, p. 297).°° These explanations provided by 
Vedanta DeSika are similar to those presented by Ramanuja. 

It is not ‘the mere knowledge of the truth’ that can be the cause 
of salvation (NSA, p. 298). This is because the mere knowledge 
acquired through the sheer hearing of the Upanisads is not enjoined; 
moreover, salvation cannot be achieved even if mere knowledge 
is acquired, as is evident from the Apastamba’s sayings (NSA, 
pp. 298-9). Ramanuja also believes that mere knowledge is not a 
means to attain salvation.*’ Therefore, these assertions made by 
Vedanta DeSika have been made before. 

Subsequently, discussing karman (religious duties), Vedanta 
DesSika raised the question whether karman would be the cause of 
salvation. He proposes that karman, whether it functions as an 
independent means or collaborates with knowledge,*® cannot be the 
cause of salvation.*? This is because the scriptures prescribe 
knowledge (vedana) and prohibit any other means.*? However, it 
is not inconsistent with the rules of the scripture to perform karman 
as an auxiliary to knowledge; this is because karman, when per- 
formed as an auxiliary, is no longer an independent means. Further, 
karman erases a person’s past deeds which are obstacles in 
the path of obtaining the intuition of the supreme dtman; it also 
purifies the mind. Thus, karman functions as an auxiliary to 
knowledge (NSA, p. 302). 

Karma-yoga and jndna-yoga indirectly (paramparaya) function 
as the causes of salvation (NSA, pp. 302-3). Vedanta Desika states 
that everything requiring an explanation has already been explained 
in the Gitabhdsya;*' he summarizes this as follows: 


Karma-yoga is easy to perform, involves the jrdna and is independent. 
Karma-yoga is quicker than jfidna-yoga. 

It is difficult to obtain jrdna-yoga without karma-yoga. 

Both karma-yoga and jndna-yoga are the auxiliaries of bhakti-yoga. 


Subsequently, he quotes a passage from Yamuna’s Atmasiddhi,*” 
and states the following. Bhakti-yoga is the means to attain the 
Supreme dtman. However, if a person lacks the ability to perform 
bhakti-yoga, he or she must obtain the intuition of dtman to 
accomplish bhakti-yoga. Jndna-yoga and karma-yoga are regarded 
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as independent (prthak) means to attain the intuition of atman (NSA, 
p. 307). Jfidna-yoga, which is related to the intuition of dtman as 
its subsidiary (antarariga), is initially difficult to practise (duskara). 
Therefore, a person who lacks the qualifications for performing 
jhana-yoga must perform karma-yoga which yields the same fruit 
as does jndna-yoga. Moreover, even if a person has the necessary 
qualifications for jfiana-yoga, he or she must perform karma-yoga 
for the benefit of the public if he or she has attained fame. 
Performing karma-yoga helps people who lack the ability to perform 
jfiana-yoga in that it provides them with that ability. These two 
bring to the people who practice them isolation (kaivalya) or the 
ability to perform willingly (aisvalya) according to their own desires 
(NSA, pp. 307-8). Thus, it is only bhakti-yoga that can be the direct 
means to salvation (NSA, p. 308). 


karma- |—+»| dtmavalokana| —»|_ bhakti- | —» | paramatma- 
yoga yoga prapti 
duskara 


(antaranga) 


FIGURE 2 


(B) With regard to bhakti, Vedanta Desika believes that bhakti 
is love (priti) for the Great One (mahaniya). Further, he classifies 
bhakti into (1) para-bhakti, (2) para-jfiana and (3) parama-bhakti, 
depending on the difference of the conditions (avastha-bheda). The 
word bhakti is figuratively (upacdratah) used in the sense of 
admiration (stuti) or homage (namaskdara). The essential nature of 
bhakti-yoga is the updsand of the fourfold dtman (caturatmyopdsana- 
rupa), namely, Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha.” 
Further, bhakti-yoga is diverse because of the differences of sad- 
vidya, aksara-vidya and so on (NSA, pp. 308-9). In Vedanta 
DeSika’s Nydayasiddhdanjana, it is not bhakti as love but bhakti as 
upasanad—which has more intellectual character than the former— 
that is emphasized. 

(C) Bhakti is achieved by those who belong to the upper three 
varnas and perform the duties prescribed in the scriptures according 
to their varnas and life stages (NSA, p. 309). However, Vedanta 
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Desika argues that even women, and people who are left out of the 
life stages (vidhura) are capable-of practising it. They can practice 
brahma-vidya if they are qualified for chanting prayers (japa) and 
fasting (upavasa) (NSA, p. 309). With regard to the Sidra, some of 
them are also capable of attaining salvation because they have 
already acquired the means to salvation in a former life, albeit not 
this one. In other words, in a former life, some of SUdras were born 
in one of the upper three varnas and have therefore already achieved 
the means to salvation; in this life, they have been born as Siidras 
as a result of past deeds. When the past deeds of a person are over, 
he or she can attain salvation. The Chdndogyopanisad states that 
Janasruti, who had been referred to as a ‘Stidra’ by Raikva, obtained 
wisdom.“ This incident does not contradict the norms for the 
attainment of salvation (NSA, p. 310), because, as stated under the 
topic of apasidra in the Brahmasitra, the word siidra does not lite- 
rally mean Stdra; it is believed that the word sidra implies ‘to go 
to grief’.* 

It appears that Vedanta DesSika intends to hanmoniae the traditional 
viewpoint of the Vedanta, which restricts the qualifications within 
the upper three varnas, with the innovative viewpoint of the Sri- 
vaisnava, which extends the qualifications to women and Sitdras. 

(D) Vedanta DeSika refers to prapatti as nydsa-vidya, which 
differs from the other vidyds because it bears its original name 
(NSA, p. 312). Further, prapatti as an independent means is different 
from prapatti as subordinate to [sadhana-]bhakti. This is similar to 
the analogy that constant jyotistoma is different from temporary 
Jyotistoma (NSA, p. 312). Nydsa-vidyd, also known as sdadhya- 
bhakti, is distinguished based on firm conviction.*° Sddhya-bhakti 
is the conviction that God himself is the means to attain God (NSA, 
p. 311). Moreover, sGdhya-bhakti is superior to updya-bhakti 
(sadhana-bhakti), which is the conviction that bhakti itself is the 
means to attain God. This is because the former destroys even 
activated karman (prarabdha) whereas the latter only destroys 
inactivated karman (NSA, p. 311). Since nydsa-vidya is regarded as 
a special kind of knowledge (buddhi-visesa), it does not contra- 
dict the following passage in the scripture: 


There is no other path (ndnydh panthd vidyate). (S$ vet.Up. 3.8) 


Moreover, since nydsa-vidyd is a special kind of bhakti (bhakti- 
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vi§esa), it does not contradict the following passage (NSA, 
p. 311): 


But it is only through bhakti (bhaktya tv ananyaya). (Bhagavadgita 
11.54) 


Despite the fact that nyasa-vidyd is a special kind of bhakti, it 
is a separate means because the two are different. Nydsa-vidyd is 
practised once but bhakti repeatedly; moreover, nydsa-vidya is 
independent whereas bhakti is dependent. 

In Rahasyatrayasdara, Vedanta DeSika explains the qualifications 
of bhakti and prapatti as follows: 


Bhakti-yoga is not attainable by those who do not belong to the upper three 
varnas, those who lack either the knowledge or the capability necessary 
for bhakti or both, even if they belong to the upper three varnas, and by 
those who experience extreme anguish with the unbearable delay of the 
fruit. (RTS, vol. 1, p. 331) 


In other words, only those people who satisfy all the following 
three conditions are considered to possess the qualifications 
necessary for bhakti-yoga: 


(1) Belong to the upper three varnas 
(2) Have the necessary knowledge and capacity 
(3) Are capable of bearing the delay of the fruit 


Thus, people can choose prapatti or bhakti according to their 
qualifications (RTS, vol. 1, p. 332).47 Further, both prapatti and 
bhakti yield the same result. Subsequently, the question of why a 
person would choose a more difficult means when the result is the 
same arises. Vedanta Desika answers this question as follows: 
Prapatti is not an easier means because it needs resolutions. In 
addition, the Laksmitantra states the following: 


That (prapatti) [appears] easy to perform, but, I think, it is [actually] 
difficult to execute.*® 


In sum, while Pillai Lokacarya regards prapatti as easy to 
practise and yielding quick results, Vedanta Desika regards it as 
hard to accomplish. He believes that prapatti is as difficult as 
bhakti. Moreover, he does not value prapatti more than bhakti. Thus, 
we are able to identify a conservative tendency in his thought. 
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The dcdryas of the early period, such as Yamuna and Ramanuyja, 
endeavoured to create a synergy among the following schools. (1) 
the Alvars who accentuated the passionate prapatti, (2) the 
Paficaratra school that emphasized rituals, and (3) the Vedantic 
philosophy that stressed knowledge. Moreover, it was imperative 
for Yamuna and Ramanuja to address the three margas of the 
Bhagavadgita, namely, karma-yoga, jndna-yoga and bhakti-yoga. 
They attempted to relate the Paficaratric rituals to karma-yoga, and 
regarded them highly. Subsequently, they related the Vedantic 
jfidna with bhakti-yoga (it was regarded as jfdna-visesa). Further, 
they did not deny a person’s ability to attain salvation and lay 
emphasis on God’s transcendence. (Thus, people came to be 
regarded as worthless and incompetent.) 


The three schools of thought Bhagavadgita 
Alvar ———————— prapatti 


Pancaratra ———————- karman 


FIGURE 3 


As a result, the positions of prapatti and jndna-yoga remained 
ambiguous. Inheriting the traditional teachings expounded by 
Yamuna and Ramanuja, Vedanta Desika attempted to adapt Srivai- 
snavism and its thoughts to changes in its surroundings. The 


following are an indication of Vedanta Desika’s innovative thinking 
towards this purpose: 


(1) Vedanta DeSsika regards jfiana as an element of the intuition of 
atman. Consequently, he eliminated the ambiguities regarding 
the position of jfidna that were present in the thoughts of the 
dcaryas of the early period. 

(2) He regards prapatti (nydsa-vidyd) as an independent means 
(prthag-upaya) of salvation and identifies it with sadhya-bhakti 
which is a special kind of bhakti (see Figure 4). Consequently, 
he clarified the appropriate position of prapatti. 
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sadhya-bhakti = prapatti 
(= bhakti-visesa, prthag-updya) 
bhakti 


(in a broad sense) 
upaya-bhakti = bhakti (in a narrow sense) 


FIGURE 4 


(3) He extends the qualifications necessary for prapatti to women 
and Sidras, albeit with some restriction. 


However, it can also be stated that Vedanta Desika displayed a 
traditional inclination in his thoughts based on the following facts. 
First, he regards karman as being important to a certain extent; 
second, he considers bhakti to be superior to prapatti and third, he 
extends the qualifications necessary for prapatti only to those who 
cannot practice bhakti. 

On the other hand, Pillai Lokacarya realizes that it is very difficult 
for most people to obtain a goal through their own efforts. Although 
he does not intend to deny the importance of bhakti, he does not 
consider bhakti to be an easy means for everyone; this is because 
bhakti has already been identified with the Upanisadic updsana by 
the dcaryas of the early period. Therefore, Pillai Lokacarya includes 
prapatti and dcaryapimanam as independently functioning updyas, 
which, unlike the three yogas, are easy to perform since they do 
not need any human effort. Thus, prapatti becomes a means and a 
goal. It is considered that women and Sidras can perform it. In 
other words, even if people cannot practise it, God does not abandon 
them; God provides them with acaryapimanam, which is com- 
paratively an easier means because in this case the mediator, 
acting for the people, executes the upaya. 

Thus, the signs of antagonism between the two sub-sects are 
evident in the thoughts of Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika, 
that is to say, Tengalai’s populism and Vadagalai’s traditionalism 
or the ‘cat theory’ and the ‘monkey theory’ of Srivaisnavism in the 
later years. 
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NOTES 


1. Astadasabhedanirnaya (attributed to Sri Vatsya Rahganatha, who 
flourished in the nineteenth century) compares the theories of Tengalai 
and Vadagalai. Tengalai is termed dramidacarya or dramida-prabandha- 
vydakhyatr and Vadagalai is termed samskrtacarya or sribhasya-mukhyayati- 
bhimipati-prabandha-vyakhydir. In ABhN, references have often been 
made to Pillai Lokacarya and his works, such as Arthapaficakam, Mum- 
uksuppati and Srivacanabhiisana, have been quoted. 
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2. P.Y. Mumme in The Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, Manavalamamuni 


and Vedanta Desika, Madras: New Era Publications, 1988, investigates 
the historical background and development of the two sub-sects of Sri- 
vaisnavism. 

3. G. Oddie, ‘Sectarian Conflicts within Srivaisnavism: Tengalais and 
Vadagalais in the Kaveri Delta. C.1800-1900", in Bhakti Studies, ed. G.M. 
Bailey and I. Kesarcodi-Watson, Delhi: Sterling, 1992, p. 85. 

4. Mumme, Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 2. 

5. Oddie, *Sectarian Conflicts’. p. 85. 

6. Robert C. Lester, Ramdanuja on the Yoga, Madras: The Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, 1976, p. 1. 

7. P.Y. Mumme, The Mumuksuppati of Pillai Lokacarya with Manava- 
lamamuni’s Commentary, Bombay: Ananthacharya Indological Research 
Institute, 1987, p. 16. 

8. V.K.S.N. Raghavan. History of Visistadvaita Literature, Delhi: Ajanta 

1979, p. 27. 

9. In this study, I would like to divide the history of Srivaisnavism into the 
following two periods: 

(1) The early and formative period (from the ninth to the twelfth 
century). 

(2) The sectarian oriented period (from the thirteenth century onwards). 
Nathamuni, Yamuna, and Ramanuja belong to the early period, while 
Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta DeSika belong to the latter. 

10. nanu karma-yoge ’py dtma-jfianam aradhya-pritis canuvartate, jiadna-yoge 
‘Py antahvarana-Suddhy-artham niyatam karma na tyajyam, tad- 
Gradhyesvara-bhaktis ca / evam bhakti-yoge ’pi tad-itaranuvrttih siddha / 
ato vibhaganupapattir ity atraha trayanam apiti / pradhana-bhite 
kaSmimScit ksira-Sarkaradi-nydyena gunataya a na vibhaga- 
bhanjaka iti bhavah (GASR, p. 487). 

I1. Cf. S. Ishitobi. ‘Pillai Lokicarya’s Theory of updayas’ (in Japanese), 
Hokkaido Journal of Indological and Buddhist Studies, no. 15, 2000. 
pp. 157-69. 

12. susakatvadd asambhavita-pramaddatvac ca karmanah (GBh 3%8), karma- 
yogasya suSakatvdd apramdda-tvdd (GBh intr. 3.33), karma-yogasya .. 
apramadatvat sukaratvat nirapeksatvadc ca (GBh intr. 5.1), sukaram 
apramddam ca karma (GBh, 18.48). 

13. karma-yogasya ... jfdna-nisthdya§ saighryam (GBh intr. 5.1), yatah 
saukarydc chaighrydc ca karma-yoga eva sreyan (GBh intr. 5.8). 

14. karma-yogasya ... antargatdtma-jiianatayd nirapeksatvat (GBh intr. 3.33), 
kavma-yogasya ... nirapeksatvac ca (GBh intr. 5.1), tatra karma-yogasya 
nirapeksa-yoga-sadhanatvam dradhayitum (GBh 6.1). 

15. jnana-nisthadhikarino’py anabhyasta-parvataya hy aniyatatvena 


duhSakatvat sapramddatvac ca jridna- nisthaydh, karma-nisthaiva jydyasi 
(GBh 3.8). 
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. S. Matsumoto, A Study of Ramdnuja (in Japanese), Tokyo: Shunjyusha, 


1991, p. 112. 
evam-rupayah dhruvanusmrtir eva bhakti-Sabdena abhidhiyate; upasana- 
parydyatvat bhakti-Sabdasya (SBh 1.1.1, vol. 1, p. 19), evam-riipdyah 
dhruvanusmrteh sadhanani yajnddini karmGndniti yajhddi-sruter asvavat 
ity-abhidhdsyate (SBh 1.1.1, vol. 1, p. 20). 
kevala- karmanam alpathira-phalatva-jidnam ca karma-mimamsdavaseyam 
(SBh, 1.1.1, vol. 1, p. 24). 
jnana-yogasamnyasa (GBh, 5.1, 5.2, 5.6, 6.2, and so on), samnydsa-tyadga" 
(GBh 18.2), tyagah ... karmasu phala-visayataya, karma-visayatay4, kartr- 
visayataya ca ... samprakirtitah (GBh 18.4). 
It is said in GBh intr. 4.1, intr. 4.12, 4.24, 4.38, intr. 5.1, 6.1 and so on 
that karma-yoga becomes the form of knowledge. Moreover the inherence 
of knowledge in MarmaryoRe is mentioned in GBh intr. 4.1, 13.24 and so 
on. 
B. Kimura tried to elucidate these tangled relations of the three yogas in 
his thesis. Cf. B. Kimura, ‘Ramanuja on jiidna-yoga(1), (2)’ (in Japanese), 
Tokai Bukkyo, No. 38, 39, 1993, 1994. 
The authenticity of Saranagatigadya is challenged by R.C. Lester. 
Ramdanuja on the Yoga, Madras: Adyar Library and Research Centre, 1976, 
p. 151. However, Carman and Narayanan regard it as authentic (cf. J.C. 
Carman and V. Narayanan, The Tamil Veda Pillan’s Interpretation of the 
Tiruvaymoli, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989, p. 42.) I have 
discussed this problem in my paper ‘Ramanuja’s Concept of Prapatti: A 
Study on his Salvation Theory’ (in Japanese), Sambhdsd (Association 
of Indian and Buddhist Studies at Nagoya University), vol. 6, 1985, 
pp. 10-21). I find the authenticity of this work convincing. 
Cf. S. Ishitobi, ‘Yamuna’s Theory of Moksa and Sadhana’(in Japanese), 
Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, vol. XXXII, no. 1, 1983, 
‘Ramanuja’s Concept of Prapatti’. Th. A. Forsthoefel and P.Y. Mumme, 
‘The Monkey-Cat Debate in Srivaisnavism: Conceptualizing Grace in 
Medieval India’, Journal of Vaisnava Studies, vol. 8, no. 1, 1999, p. 4, 
point out that the works of Pillai Lokicarya and Vedanta DeSsika unravel 
the ambiguities of Yamuna and Ramanuyja. 
karma-yokam dvatu yajfia, tana, tapo, tyana, santya-vantana, paftca-maha- 
yajna. aknihétra, tirtta-yatra, punya-ksétra-vdsa, kruccra, cantrayana, 
punya-nati-snadna, vrata, caturmasya, palam-iilasana, Sastrapyasa, 
samaratana, japa, tarppandtitarmanustanattal vanta kaya-Sosanattalé 
papa-nasam pirantu, attalé intriya-wvara prasarikkira tarma-pita- 
jndanattukku saptatikal visayamallamaiyalé visaya-sapéksai pirantu, yama 
niyama @sana pranayama pratyahara tyadna-tdrana Samati riipamana 
astanka-yoka kramattalé yokapydsa kalattalavum jnanattukku atmavai 
visayam akkukai (AP 4.1). 
itutdn jndna-yokattukku sahakdriyumay, aisvaryattukku pratana-sdtanamum 
a@yirukkum (AP 4.1). 
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pakti-yokam dvatu ippati tailataravat-aviccinna-smruti-santana-ripamana 
anupavam priti-ripapannam dkaiyum (AP 4.3). 
prapatty-upayam Gvatu ippati karma-jriana-sahakrutaiyana paktiyokattil 
aSaktarkkum apraptarkkum sukaramum dy sikra-pala-pratamum dy (AP 
4.4). 

Although Ramianuja believes that knowledge and joy are the nature of the 
individual self (cf. VAS, p. 5), Pillai Lokacarya says in SVB 73 they are 
accidental nature (tamastam) to the individual and only dependence on 
God (ddsyam) is the true nature of the self. 

When people want to do prapatti, it makes no difference whether they are 
pure or impure (SVB 30). 

H. Ikebe points out that Madhva accepts the qualifications of women and 
Sadras for salvation. See, H. Ikebe, ‘Madhva’s Way of the Interpretation 
of the Bhagavad Gita’ (in Japanese), Hokkaido Journal of Indological and 
Buddhist Studies, no.13, 1998, pp. 89-91. 

Sribhasya on Brahmasiutra 1\.3.33-9 (apasidradhikarana). Cf. S. 
Matsumoto, ‘Rimanuja’s View of the Sidra’ (in Japanese), Hokkaido 
Journal of Indological and Buddhist Studies, no. 14, 1999, pp. 177-96. 
Nancy Ann Nayar says, ‘the particular doctrine of Gcdryapimana is not 
explicitly mentioned in the literature of the !2th century’ (N.A. Nayar, 
Poetry as Theology, The Srivaisnava Stotra in the Age of Ramanuja, 
Studies in Oriental Religions, Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1992, 
p- 93). 

Cf. S. Ishitobi, ‘acaryapimanam’ (in Japanese), Hokkaido Journal of 
Indological and Buddhist Studies, no.12, 1997, pp. 103-15. 

Mumme, Srivaisnava Theological Dispute, p. 8. 

Cf. T. Mikami, Nyayasiddhafijana of Vedanta Desika, An Annotated 
Translation, Sendai, 1999 (PDF document is available in ‘Kyushu 
Indology’ [http://homepage3.nifty.com/indology/)). 

Vedanta DeSika cites Brahmasitra 4.1.1 (Gvrttir asakrd upadesat) and 
4.1.12 (dpraydndat tatrapi hi drstam) for its sources. 

Ramanuja rejects the jtvanmukti theory, quoting Apastamba Dharma Sitra, 
in Sribhasya 1.1.4 (anena jfiana-matran moksas ca nirastah, SBh 1.1.4. 
Cf. Mikami, Nyadyasiddhafijana, p. 134). 

It is the Mimamsakas who maintain that karman works alone, and it is 
Yddavaprakasa who insist that both knowledge and karman constitute the 
cause of the emancipation. Cf. S.M. Srinivasa Chari, Fundamentals of 
Visistadvaita Vedanta, A Study based on Vedanta Desika’s Tattva-mukta- 
kalapa, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 1988, p. 298. 

Vedanta DeSika discusses the same problem in his Tattvamuktakalapa 
2:33: 

tam eva viditva'timrtyum eti ndnyah pantha vidyate’yanaya (Svetasvataropa- 
nisad 3.8). Cf. Mikami, Nyadyasiddhdiijana, p. 135. 


. Cf. GBh 4.21, 4.24, 12.11, 12.12, intr. 13.1 and so on. 
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. AS, p. 14. 

. Cf. Sribhdsya 2.2.41 (Mikami, Nyayasiddhdjfijana, p. 139). 

. Chandogyopanisad 4.2.3-4. 

. The Brahmasitra analyses the word ‘éidra’ into two elements; that is 


to say, ‘Sug+adravana’ (H. Nakamura, The Philosophy of Brahmasitra, 
History of Early Vedanta Philosophy, vol. Il, Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten. 
1981, pp. 160-1). 

T. Mikami points out that the firm conviction means the six components 
of Sarandgati in Paficaratrasamhitas. That is to say, Gnukulya-samkalpa, 
pratikilya-varjana, mahavisvasa, karpanya, goptrtva-varana and datma- 
niksepa. They are listed in Ahirbudhnyasamhita 37.28-9 and Laksmitantra 
17.60-1 (T. Mikami, Nydayasiddhdjijana, p. 140). 

ABhN reports the qualifications of bhakti in the Vadagalai-school as 
(1) knowledge, (2) ability, (3) attachment to the Scriptures, and (4) tolerance 
for delay. One who lacks any of these must be qualified to prapatti (ABhN, 
p. 71). 
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Some Sources of 
Madhva’s Bhakti Theory 


HIROAKI IKEBE 


R. Mesquita! says that the texts quoted by Madhva but unidentified . 
their sources are made by himself. I agree with his opinion, but I 
think that Madhva must had his source of thought, if not of text. In 
order to clarify the source of Madhva’s Bhakti theory from the point 
of thought, we focus on the means of emancipation, i.e. on bhakti 
and the state of moksa which is achieved by bhakti. First, we will 
review an outline of Madhva’s salvation theory. Second, we will 
examine the concepts of bhakti and moksa, mentioned in the 
Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata (MBh), the Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita (AS), the Laksmitantra (LT) and the Bhdgavata-purana 
(BhP); These texts are supposed as the sources of Madhva’s 
salvation theory. Then we will compare the concept of Madhva with 
that of these texts. . | 


AN OUTLINE OF MADHVA’S SALVATION THEORY? 


In his Gitabhdsya (GB), Madhva describes bhakti in the following 
way. 


mokso hi mahd-purusa-arthah /... sa ca visnu-prasadad eva siddhyati / 
... Sa cottkarsa-jnandd eva bhavati (GB, p. 18) 


We achieve emancipation (moksa) only through the grace 
(prasada) of Visnu. That is to say, the grace of the God is the only 
means of emancipation. And we can get this grace of the God only 
through the knowledge of His greatness (utkarsa). In his Gitatatparya 
(GT), Madhva says also that we can get this knowledge through 
our bhakti: 
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bhaktim ca bhityasim tabhyam prasanno darsanam vrajet / 
tato’pi bhityasim bhaktim dadyat tabhyam vimocayet / (GT, p. 4) 

Here is a figure of the ladder to emancipation according to 
Madhva’s description. 


STEP 1 
God = pleased 
bhakti 1 t 1 jnadnam anakulam (paroksa-jnana) 
bhakta 
STEP 2 
God = pleased 
bhakti 2 7 1 darsana (aparoksa-jnana) 
STEP 3 
God = pleased 
bhakti 3 Hi 4, moksa 


bhakta 


When God is pleased with bhakti, He gives his bhakta two types 
of jfiana, i.e. knowledge and moksa, 1.e. emancipation as His grace. 
Moreover we can understand that bhakti has three levels. 

Next Madhva describes bhakti as follows: 


brahma-rudra-rama-ddibhyo’py uttamatvam svatantratam / 

sarvasya tad-adhinatvam sarva-sad-guna-pirnatam / 

nirdosatvam ca vijfiadya visnos tatrakhila-adhikah / 

sneho bhaktir iti proktah sarva-updya-uttamottamah / 

tenaiva mokso nanyena drstmy-Gdis tasya sadhanam (GT, p. 4) 
mahatmya-jnana-pirvas tu sudrdhah sarvato’dhikah / 

sneho bhaktir iti proktus tayaé muktir na canyatha / (MBhTPN 1.85, p. 8) 
bhakty-arthany akhilany eva bhaktir moksdya kevala / 

muktanam api bhaktir hi nitya-Gnanda-svariipini / 

jniana-pitrvah parah sneho nityo bhaktir itiryate / (MBhTPN 1.104-5, p. 9) 


Thus for Madhva bhakti is sneha (affection) not mere emotional 
affection, but an intellectual affection based on the knowledge of 
the greatness of the God. We can clearly find this relationship 
between bhakti and knowledge in the ladder to emancipation. 

Next we examine emancipation (moksa) in the salvation theory 
of Madhva. He agrees that there are four levels in emancipation: 
sdlokya, sariipya, samipya and sdyujya.3 
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yesam tv isad drsyate te na sdyujyam praptah / samipya-ddy eva tesam / 
atah prarabdha-karma-sesa-bhavat tad bhuktva sayujyam gacchanti / (GB 
ad BG 2.50, p. 29) 


And the level each individual soul can achieve is determined by 
yogyata (fitness), i.e. jadna-ddhikya (superiority of knowledge). 


tatrapi kramya-yogena jnana-addhikyat samipagah | 
salokyam ca saripatvam samipyam yogam eva ca | (BSBh ad BS 4.4.19) 


Here Madhva thinks that someone who should properly come to 
sdyujya might come temporarily to the lower level of emancipation 
on the way to doing loka-sangraha, which is mentioned in BG, and 
enjoying his karman. However he has not exhausted his karman 
yet, so he may feel displeasure and therefore still does not gain 
complete emancipation. We consider him as having achieved 
emancipation in the sense that he has emancipation for the lower 
souls. 

Moreover Madhva maintains that there is a hierarchy in 
emancipated souls according to their bhakti. 


yatha bhakti-viseso’pi drsyate purusottame / 

tatha mukti-viseso’pi jnaninam linga-bhedane / 

yoginam bhinna-lingandm dvirbhita-svariipindm / 

praptanam paramdGnandam taratamyam sadaiva hi XGB ad BG 2.52, p. 30) 


But Madhva does not think that the lower emancipation (i.e. 
sdlokya and so on) are final emancipation. 


na cana ha vai saSarirasya (Chandogya Upanisad 8.12.1) ityadi-virodhah/ 
vailaksanydt tac-Sariranam / abhautikani hi tani nitya-upadhi- 
vinirmitanisvara-Ssaktyé / (GB ad BG 2.50, p. 29) 


Madhva maintains that an emancipated soul has a body, but this 
body is different from our ordinary body which is composed of 
elements. When Narada visited svetadvipa (white island), he saw 
souls with bodies there. This story is told in the MBh and BhP. 


prayogdc ca | 

anindriya andharé anispandadh sugandhinah (MBh 12.825*.1)4 
deha-indriya-asu-hindndm vaikuntha-pura-vdsindm (BhP 7.1.34) 
ityadi drsta-dehesv eva (GB ad BG 2.50, p. 29) 


Madhva probably thinks that Vaikuntha, described in the BhP, 
is the white island (svetadvipa) described in MBh, because there 
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Narada visits a white island. And Madhva maintains that it is with 
emancipation that souls go to the white island. 


na caisGnya gauni muktih / 

bahundatra kim uktena yadvac S§vetam na gacchati / 

yogi tavan na muktah sydd esa Sastrasya nirnayah 

ity Gdityapuradne tad-anya-mukti-nisedhat / ye tv atraiva bhagavantam 
pravisanii te’pi pascat tatraiva yanti KGB ad BG 2.50, p. 29) 


Thus, for Madhva emancipation is nothing but going to the white 
island. That is the basic principle of Madhva’s salvation theory. 


THE SALVATION THEORY OF THE PANCARATRA 


Next we examine the salvation theory of the Paficaratra. Because 
Madhva considers texts of the Paficaratra as the scripture (sad- 
dgama). 


rg-ddayas ca catvarah paficaratram ca bharatam / 

milaramayanam brahmasitram maénam svatah smrtam / 

aviruddham ca yat tv asya pramanam tac ca nanyatha / 

etad-viruddham yat tu sydn na tan manam kathajicana / 

vaisnavani purandani pdficardtra-atmakatvatah / 

Pramanany eva manv-Gdayah smrtayo’py anukilatah KMBhTN 1 30-3, p. 3) 


Besides this, Madhva says in his other works) that the Pajicaratra 
is scripture, like the four Vedas. Therefore we can say that 
Madhva’s salvation theory is influenced by the salvation theory of 
the Paficaratra. 

In his works Madhva often quotes texts called samhita. But he 
does not name these. The Satvatasamhita, Pauskarasamhita, Jaya- 
khyasamhita are regarded as the three treasures in the Paiica- 
ratra tradition, and AS and LT describe the theological theory of 
the tradition. These texts should have already existed at his time. 
Unfortunately, we cannot conclude whether the texts quoted by 
Madhva with the name samhita as the scripture are the same as 
the existing texts of the samhita of the Paficaratra or not. 

In this article, we shall take up three texts, the Narayaniya section 
of the MBh (12.321-39), the AS, and the LT, as the comparative 
texts with the texts of Madhva. The Narayantya is not properly a 
text of the Paficaratra, but this section is regarded as the oldest one 
to describe Paficaratra doctrine,® i.e. the theory of world creation 
based on the vyiha theory,’ or the story of the white island. As in 
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the above quotation, Madhva ranks the MBh as the fifth Veda and 
considers it scripture. Moreover, he quotes verses from this 
Narayaniya section. 


THE STORY OF THE WHITE ISLAND 
IN THE NARAYANIYA SECTION 


As mentioned above, Madhva thinks that there are four levels in 
the emancipated state, and he maintains that whichever levels of 
emancipation can be attained by emancipated souls, to come to the 
white island is emancipation. In other words, at the white island 
the emancipated souls enjoy the emancipated states, i.e. salokya 
and so on. In the Narayaniya section, we can find a few descriptions 
of the white island’ which are very important in the salvation theory 
of Madhva. 


(1) MBh 12.322.8—12: the description of the white island and the 
white people which Narada saw. 

(2) MBh 12.323.22-45: the story of the visit to the white island 
by Ekata, Dvita, and Trita. 

(3) MBh 12.323.24-6: the people of the white island are the 
ekantin which are devoted to the God Narayana. 

(4) MBh 12.323.48: abhakta (i.e. those who aren’t devoted to the 
God) cannot see the God. 

(5) MBh 12.331.14: the direct sight of the God can be given by 
the grace of the God. 


These descriptions are in accord with the salvation theory of 
Madhva, but they don’t say that emancipation is coming to the white 
island. In the Narayaniya section, emancipation is to enter into 
(praNvis) the God (MBh 12.326.19;41, 12.337.67). As mentioned 
above, Madhva agrees that it is one of the emancipated states to 
enter into the God, but for Madhva, definite emancipation is nothing 
but to come to the white island. 


THE SALVATION THEORY OF 
THE AHIRBUDHNYASAMHITA 


Next, we will examine descriptions of the AS. In AS we do not find 
that emancipation means to come to the white island. But AS links 
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emancipation closely with reaching the highest heaven (parama- 
vyoman) of the Narayana. 


Suddha pirva-udita srstir ya sa vyiiha-adi-bhedini / 
sudarsana-dkhyat samkalpat tasya eva prabha-ujjvala // 
jridna-Gnanda-mayi styanad desa-bhavam vrajaty uta / 

sa deSah paramam vyoma nirmalam purusat param // 
nihsima-sukha-samtadnam anavadyam andkulam / 
tatrananda-maya bhoga lokas cananda-laksandah // (AS 6.21-3) 


That is to say, the highest heaven of Narayana consists of the 
knowledge and the delight (jidna-Gnanda-maya), and the enjoyment 
consists of delight (Gnanda-maya bhoga) there. 


tad etat parama-vyoma lesatas te pradarsitam / 
naiva varsdyutenapi vaktum sakyo’sya vistarah / (AS 6.31cd—32ab) 


We cannot describe completely the highest heaven in detail, 
though we may spend a thousand years attempting to do so. 


tat-padam prapya tattvajnad mucyante vita-kalmasah / 
trasarenu-pramands te rasmi-koti-vibhisitah // 
avirbhava-tirobhava-dharma-bheda-vivrajitah / 

paramam te’dhvanah param vaisnavam padam G@sritah // 

visanti namam adhvanam kala-kalloka-samkulam / (AS 6.27-9ab) 


It is emancipation to come to the highest heaven, and one who 
gets there will never return to this transmigrating world. And AS 
Says that in the highest heaven we can see the God. 


bhaktas te yadrse ripe samsara-padam asritah / 
tadrsam te samiksante parama-vyoma-vasinah / (AS 6.29cd—30ab) 


According to this description, we can understand that there are 
differences in the appearance of the God which the dweller in the 
highest heaven can see. This difference is determined by the one’s 
faith during transmigration. : 

The highest heaven is Vaikuntha according to Schrader and 
Gonda.’ We confirmed that for Madhva the white island is Vaik- 
untha. We can also say that in the Paficaratra, the highest heaven, 
Vaikuntha, and the white island are the same!” because the dweller 
in the highest heaven described in AS accords with the dweller in 
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the white island described in Narayaniya section of MBh, though 
in AS we cannot find clear evidence. If we assume that the highest 
heaven (Vaikuntha) of the Paficaratra and the white island of the 
Narayaniya are the same, we can conclude that AS says that 
emancipation is coming to the white island, which the Narayaniya 
doesn’t say. And the position which says that emancipation is 
coming to the white island coincides with the position of 
Madhva. 

But AS doesn’t say that it is the ultimate emancipation to come 
to the highest heaven. 


vihrtya suciram kalam koty-ogha-pratisamcaram / 
tato visanti te divyam sddgunyam vaisnavam yasah KAS 6.30cd-3 lab) 


For AS the ultimate emancipation is the unification with God. 
To reach the highest heaven is a step to ultimate emancipation. 
This description is in accord. with the description of the Naraya- 
niya, but conflicts with the theory of Madhva. 

Next, we examine the means of emancipation described in AS. 


svariipa-bhittam yat pumso hitam sukham udiritam / 
bhagavan-mayata sasya bhagavatta-para-aGhvaya / 
atyanta-sddhanam tasya yat tad dvedha vyavasthitam / 
vidha jnanam iti tv eka dharma ity apara vidha / 
hetumad-dhetu-bhavas tu vidhayor anayoh smrtah / 
jnadnam tu hetumat tatra tac ca dvedha vyavasthitam / 
saksdtkaramayam caikam paroksam param iryate / 
hetumad-dhetu-bhavo’yam dvayor api niriipyate / 
hetumat tv aparoksam yat paroksam hetur ucyate / 
anayor jnanayor dharmah sa hetur iti giyate / 

saksat parokse tat-sddhye hetus tan-mukhato hy asau / 
asyapi dve vidhe drste tattva-Sastra-abdhipGragaih / 
saksad Gradhana-aGtmaikah paras tu vyavadhanatah HAS 13.11—17ab) 


The benefit of human beings is emancipation,'! and the means 
of human beings is both knowledge and dharma. Furthermore, both 
knowledge and dharma have direct and indirect ways, and there is 
a cause and effect relationship among these means. This description 
can be summarized as follows: 


dharma (= worship of God)!2 


i <<a 
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indirect worship (= worship mediated by the manifestation (vibhati) of 
God) 


1 


direct worship (= worship of God who shows all of Himself)!4 


1 


jriana (= knowledge)!5 
indirect knowledge (= knowledge of the Sankhya)!® 


L 
direct knowledge (= knowledge of the Vedanta)!” 


This dharma is the worship of the God, and it is not karmayoga. 
But the idea that the means of emancipation are arranged along a 
ladder and that knowledge is classified into two categories, direct 
and indirect, accords with the salvation theory of Madhva. 


THE SALVATION THEORY OF LAK SMITANTRA 


We can now examine the description of the LT. Like AS, LT does 
not say that emancipation is coming to the white island, but we can 
find a description about the highest heaven of Narayana and a 
description that it is emancipation to come there. 


fayor nau paramam vyoma nirduhkham padam uttamam / 
sadgunya-prasaro divyah svacchandydd desatam gatah / 
svakarma-nirataih siddhair veda-vedanta-paragaih / 
aneka-janma-samtana-nihSecita-kasdyakaih / 

KleSena mahata siddhair anturaya-atigaih kramat / 
samkhya-vidhi-vidhanajnaih samkhyaih samkhyGnap4aragaih / 
ratyahrta-indriya-gramair dharana-dhydna-salibhih / 

yaugaih samahitaih sesvat klegena yad avapyate / 

acchidrah paricakdlajnah panca-yajna-vicaksanah / 

ine varsasate dhirah prapnuvanti yad anjasa / 

yat tat-purdnam aGkasam sarvasmat paramam dhruvam / 
yat-padam prapya tattvajia mucyante sarva-bandhanaih / 
sitrya-koti-pratikasah purna-indv-ayuta-samnibhah / 

yasmin pade virdjante muktah samsara-bandhanaih (LT 17.9-15) 


That is to say, according to LT the highest heaven is the place 
that (1) where there is no sorrow and the God’s six gunas itselves 
become the space, (2) where the person who arrives is the siddha, 
knower of the paricakdla, (3) where emancipation is coming there 
and on arriving, being brightened there. 
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Here, the description that one who can come to the highest heaven 
is siddha accords with the description of the Narayaniya about the 
dweller on the white island. Therefore, we can conclude that the 
highest heaven described in LT is the white island described in the 
Narayaniya. Next, we examine the means of emancipation described 
in LT. 
paramah purusa-artho yas tvat-pritir tasya sadhanam KLT 15.6) 


LT says that the benefit of people is the favour (priya) of the 
Goddess Laksmi. In LT, the sakti of Laksmi is divided into five 
parts and the fifth is grace (anugraha)—that is to say, we can 
achieve emancipation through this grace. But LT says that if we 
want the favour of Laksmi and Her grace, we require knowledge. 
brahma narayanam mam yaj-jridnenaivdpnuydad yatih / 
nanam tac ca viveka-uttham sarvatah suddham avranam / 
vasudeva-eka-visayam apunarbhava-karanam / 
nadne tasmin samutpanne visate mam anantaram / 
tais tair upayaih pritdham jivandm amala-dtmanam / 
udbhavayami taj-jndnam atma-jyotih-pradarsakam / 
upayas te ca catvadro mama priti-vivardhanah / (LT 15.11-14) 


For entering into Laksmi = Narayana, we need knowledge, and 
this can be attained through the favour of Laksmi. In this meaning, 
LT says the favour of Laksmi is the means of emancipation. LT 
Says there are four ways to get her favour: 


updyams caturah sakra srnu mat-priti-vardhanan / 

yair aham paramam pritim yasyamy anapagaminim / 
sva-jati-vihitam karma sGmkhyam yogas tathaiva ca / 
sarva-tyagas ca vidvadbhir updyah kathita ime (LT 15.16-17) 


That is to say, the four means are: (1) action (karman), (2) 
knowledge (jndna), (3) yoga, and (4) renunciation (tydga). Here, 
action means the karmayoga of the Bhagavadgitd, which is action 
without desire for fruits.'8 Moreover, LT says, for this action we 
need to reject action (samnydsa).'9 

Knowledge means the knowledge of Samkhya.”° LT says there 
are three kinds of numbers in the Samkhya. 


samkhyds tisro hi mantavydh sdmkhya-sastra-nidarsitah / 
rathama laukiki samkhyd dvitiyad carcana-dtmika / 
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samicind tu ya dhih sd trtiya paripathyate / 
samkhya-traya-samitho yah samkhyam tat paripathyate KLT 15.24—5) 


Among these three, the third is knowledge of Narayana and 
Laksmi. | 
LT says the following about yoga: 


upayo yas trtiyas te vaksyate yoga-samjnakah / 

yogas tu dvividho jneyah samadhih samyamas tatha / 
yama-ady-anga-samudbhita samadhih samsthitih pare / 

brahmani srinivasa-akhye hy utthana-parivrajita / 

saksatkaramayi s@ hi sthitih sad-brahma-vedinadm / 
dhyatr-dhyeya-avibhagastha mat-prasdda-samudbhava / 

samyamo nama sat-karma paramatma-eka-gocaram / 

tat punar dvividham proktam Sariram mdnasam tatha (LT 16.30—3) 


Gupta?! explains samyama as follows : ‘the Pajicaratra’s ritual 
worship of God and His Sakti. This involves visualizing the rituals 
as well as actually performing them.’ From this, we can understand 
samyama as dharma, which AS labels as one of the means of 
emancipation. On the other hand, samadhi is meditation,” and in 
this we can see Brahman directly. Therefore, samadhi corresponds 
with nididhydsana, which is the third of jfidnayoga in Madhva’s 
salvation theory.” 2 

LT does not say that karman, jnana, and yoga, are separately the 
means of emancipation. It says that they are organized along one 
ladder to emancipation. 


prathamo ya updyas te karma-a@tma kathitah pura / 
samjnanam janayec Suddham antahkarana-Sodhanat / 
tena hi prinita saham sad-dacdra-nisevanat / 

dadami buddhi-yogam tam antahkarana-sodhanam / 
samkhyam nama dvitiyo ya upayah kathitas tava / 
paroksah sdastra-janyo’sau nirnayo drdhatam gatah / 
pratyaksatam ivadpanno mat-pritim janayet paramam / 
aham samkhydyamana hi svariipa-guna-vaibhavaih / 
udbhavaydami taj-jidnam pratyaksam yad-vivekajam / 
trtiyas tu samadhy-atma pratyakso’viplavo drdhah / 
pratyaksa-sattva-sambhiituh prasdda-atisayo hi sah / 
trtiyasya vidhd yo’sau samyamo nama varnitah / 
bhogaih Suddhais tridhodbhitair atyanta-pritaye mama / 
aham hi tatra vi§vdtmda visnu-Saktih paradvara / 

saksdd eva samaradhya devo va purusottamah XLT 16.34cd-41) 
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Karman, jriana and yoga, consist of one ladder to attain the direct 
vision of Laksmi or the God. Here is the figure of the ladder to 
emancipation according to the description of LT. 


1. first means whose essence is karman (this makes the internal 
organs pure) 


2. occurrence of pure knowledge 


3. favour of Laksmi 


4. buddhi-yoga which is indirect affirmation (nirnaya) (this 
makes the internal organs more pure) 


5. firmness (this is almost direct vision) 
6. the highest favour of Laksmi 


7. direct knowledge produced from discrimination (vivekaja- 
pratyaksa-jnana) 


8. samadhi and samyama 
L 


9. the ultimate favour of Laksmi 


10. direct vision of Laksmi or purusottama 


The accordance of this ladder of LT and the ladder of Madhva, 
is the scheme that the God is pleased with people’s karman and 
gives knowledge as His grace. On the other hand, one difference 
between the ladder of LT and the ladder of Madhva is that LT does 
not bring bhakti into this ladder. As Tokunaga” pointed out, the 
idea of grace belongs to a different genealogy from the idea of 
bhakti in India. Consequently, Madhva created a new theory of 
salvation which incorporates the idea of grace and the idea of bhakti 
into one system. 

The LT says sarandgati is the fourth means of emancipation.”° 


upayas capy apydydas ca Sastriya nirmita maya / 
vihita ya upayds te nisiddhas cetare matah / 
adho nayanty apayds tam ya enan anuvartate / 
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urdhvam nayanty upayas tam ya enan anuvartate / 
updya-apaya-samtyagi madhyumam vrttim Gsritah / 

mam ekam Saranam pradpya mam evdnte samaSnute / 

sadangam tam updyam ca Srnu me padma-sambhave / 

Gnukilyasya samkalpah pratikiilyasya varjanam / 

laksisyatiti vifvaso goprtva-varanam tatha / 

Gtma-niksepa-karpanye sadvidha Sarandgatih / 

evam mam Saranam prapya vita-Soka-bhaya-klamah / (LT 17.56cd-61) 


This sarandgati is mentioned as ‘the ultimate secret among all 
of secrets’ in the last part of the BG (18.646). And it becomes the 
teaching of prapatti of the Tengalai sect of the Srivaisnava.26 But 
Madhva does not emphasize either the sarandgati or the prapatti. 
For him, there is only one way to emancipation. 


THREE WAYS OF THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA 


The Bhagavata-purana (BhP), as well as the Paficaratra, probably 
influenced the salvation theory of Madhva. Because (Madhva wrote 
a commentary on the BhP). So let us now examine the salvation 
theory of BhP. This too describes three ways to emancipation, i.e. 
karmayoga, jnaGnayoga and bhaktiyoga. Particularly in the twentieth 
chapter of the eleventh book, BAP says:27 


yogas trayo maya prokta nrnam Sreyo-vidhitsaya / 

jnanam karma ca bhakti§ ca nopayo’ sti kutracit / 

nirvinnanam jfidna-yogo nydsinam iha karmasu / 

tesv anirvinna-cittanam karma-yogas kaminam / 

yadrcchaya mat-katha-adau jata-Sraddhas tu yah puman / 

na nirvinno natisakto bhakti-yogo’sya siddhidah / 

tavat karmdni kurvita na nirvidyeta yavata / 

mat-katha-Sravana-ddau va §raddha yavan na jayate XBhP 11.20.6-9) 


The three ways are karman, jfidna and bhakti, and each is for 
the person who has that ability. And it is not necessary for the way 
of bhakti both to be disgusted with karman (na nirvinna) and to 
remove the attachment (na atisakta). Moreover, 


tasman mad-bhakti-yutasya yogino vai mad-Gtmanah / 
na jfdnam na ca vairdgyam prayah sreyo bhaved iha / 
yat-karmabhir yat-tapasa jndna-vairdgyatas ca yat / 
yogena ddna-dharmena Ssreyobhir itarair api / 
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sarvam mad-bhakti-yogena mad-bhakto labhate’fijasa / 


svarga-apavargam mad-dhama kathamcid yadi vafchati /(BhP 
11.20.31-3) 


That is to say, those who go by the way of bhakti can get all 
things which those who go by the way of karman or go by the way 
of jnana can get. And the things which can be got by karman or by 
Jnana will differ from, and are inferior to, things obtained by way 
of bhakti. 

And BAP says that we can get emancipation without the jana. 


mai-kama ramanam jaram asvariipavido’balah / 

brahma mam paramam praépuh sangdacsata-sahasragah / 

tasmat tvam uddhavotsrjya codanam praticodanam / 

pravrttam ca nivrttam ca Srotavyam srutam eva ca / 

mam ekam eva Saranam Gtmdnam sarva-dehinam / 

yahi sarva-atma-bhavena maya sya hy akutobhayah KBhP 11.12.13-15) 


Cowherdesses were able to reach Krsna with faithful devotion 
without knowing His true form. Therefore, knowledge is not 
necessary for emancipation. It is sufficient to love Krsna and to go 
to him for protection. Here BhP says that people should leave all 
things to love Krsna. This corresponds with the Sarandagati 
described in LT. On the other hand, the knowledge is necessary fer 
emancipation in the salvation theory of Madhva discussed above. 


BhP says that the ultimate emancipation is the unification with 
the God. 


mad-guna-sruti-mdtrena mayi sarva-guhasaye / 

manogatir avicchinna tatha gangambhaso’mbudhau / 

laksanam bhakti-yogasya nirgunasya hy udahrtam / 
ahaitukya-vyavahita yd bhaktih purusottame / 
sdlokya-sarsti-samipya-sariipya-ekatvam apy uta / 

diyamanam na grhnanti vind mat-sevanam janah / 

sa eva bhakti-yoga-dkhya dtyantika udahrtah / 

yenativrajya trigunam mad-bhdvayopapadyate (BhP 3.29.1 1-14) 


The devotees who serve nirguna-bhakti, which is the ultimate 
Stage of bhakti, don’t obtain emancipation of sdlokya, etc., even 
though Krsna says that He gives it to them. But they choose to 
Serve Krsna, and they get to unify with Krsna; that is to Say, they 
get ekatva (oneness). However, Madhva, whose fundamental 
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principle is the difference from God, cannot agree with unifying 
with God. 


CONCLUSION 


We have examined the views of emancipation and the means of 
emancipation described in the Narayaniya section of MBh, the AS 
and the LT, and we have compared these with Madhva’s theory. 
As a result of the examination, we have made clear the following 
points: | 


(1) As far as the story of the white island (svetadvipa) is concerned, 
the basic frame of the salvation theory of Madhva accords with 
the description of the Narayaniya section. | 

(2) In the Narayaniya section, emancipation is to enter into 
(praVvis) the God. On the other hand, for Madhva, the definite 
emancipation is to come to the white island. 

(3) Both AS and LT say that it is emancipation to come to the 
highest heaven which is the white island. 

(4) But AS and LT say that it is not the ultimate emancipation to 
come to the white island, but it is the ultimate emancipation to 
unify with Narayana or Laksmi. 

(5) As.far as the fundamental view of emancipation is concerned, 
there are big differences between Madhva’s theory and the 
theory of the Paficaratra. However as far as the means of 
emancipation is concerned, there are many similarities between 
them. 

(6) The theory on the means of emancipation, which maintains that 
Some means of emancipation are integrated into one way and 
these means are organized into many steps that must be climbed 
Step by step, is in accord with Madhva’s theory. Furthermore, 
the idea that knowledge is divided into direct and indirect 
knowledge and that indirect knowledge is the knowledge of 

Samkhya and the direct knowledge is the direct vision of the 
God (sdksdtkara), agrees with Madhva’s theory. 

(7) Madhva’s theory on the means is more similar to the theory of 
LT than that of AS.?8 The only difference between Madhva’s 


theory and LT is whether bhakti is a part of the means of eman- 
cipation or not. 


~o Sommer cen 
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(8) BhP says the three ways are for different people with different 
abilities. This position is different from that of BG and of 
Madhva. Furthermore, for BhP bhakti is only a necessity for 
emancipation, while knowledge and action are not. But for 
Madhva, bhakti requires knowledge. Bhakti of BhP is like the 
feeling of blind love of cowherd girls for Krsna, but the bhakti 
of Madhva is a rational one. 
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NOTES 


1. R. Mesquita, Madhva und seine unbekannten literarischen Quellen, Wien: 
Institut Fir Indologie der Universitit Wien, 1997. 

2. See Ikebe 2000. 

3. See M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London: Murray, 
1891, pp..71; 118. 

4. According to the footnote of the Poona edition, this verse is inserted after 
12.325.1 in the manuscript T1, G3 and G6. MBh 12.325 is the story of the 
visit of Narada to the white island. 

5. See GB Introduction and Visnutattvanirnaya. And in the chapter of Madhva 
of the Sarvadargana-samgraha, Madhya says he recognized Paficaratra as 
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the authority. By the way, Sankara interprets Brahmasitra 2.2.42-5 as a 
rejection of Pajicaratra doctrine. And Ramanuja interprets it as the first 
part of the argument (pérvapaksa) and the conclusion (siddhanta) of 
Paficaratra. On the other hand, in his Brahmasitrabhdsya Madhva 
interprets it as having no connection with Pajficaratra, but, in his 
Brahmasitranuvyakhydna, he rejects the interpretation of Sankara and 
protects the Paficaritra doctrine. 


. See Matsubara 1990, p. 108. 
. The vyiha theory is told in the Bhisma-parvan of MBh (6.61.65-6). See 


Matsubara 1990, p. 108. 


. See Matsubara 1990, p. 108. 
. See Schrader 1973, p. 57, Gonda 1977, p. 62. 
. Matsubara (1994, p. 224, note 30) connects the highest heaven described 


in AS with the white island described in Narayaniya section. 


. And this benefit, emancipation, aims to being the Bhagavat. That is to 


say, here also it is said that emancipation is to unify with the Bhagavat. 


. See Schrader 1973, p. 130. 
. AS 13.18-21, Moreover AS (13.23-4) says that the teachings of the Veda 


and the Pasupara tell the indirect worship. 


. AS 13.21-2, Moreover AS (13.22) says the that the teachings of the 


Sattvata (Paficaratra) tell the direct worship. 


. See Schrader 1973, p. 130. 
» AS 13.25. 


. AS 13.26, Moreover AS (13.27-8) says that the yoga gives the self-control 


(yama) that direct knowledge requires. 


. See Gupta 1972, p. xxxi. 
. LT 15.19-23. 


- See Gupta 1972, p. xxxvi, dvitiyam samkhya-vijidnam upayam srnu 


sampratam | (LT 15.23). 


. See Gupta 1972, p. xxxii. 


Ibid. 


. See Ikebe 2000, p. 225. 


See M. Tokunaga, ‘Bhakti : Kami heno sin’ai to kie’ Indo Shiso:"no. 2, 
Tokyo, 1989, p. 194. 


. See Gupta 1972, p. xxxii. 

. See Tokunaga, op.cit., pp. 185; 196. 

. See Koyama 1987. . 

. Madhva agrees that the meditation (upaGsand) of the Goddess Sri 


(=Laksmi) is also a means of emancipation. But he Says that it is inferior 
and more troublesome than, meditation of Narayana. Therefore we can 
say that the Goddess does not play a major role in the salvation theory 
of Madhva. Yet Madhva does not prohibit or exclude meditation of the 
Goddess. He only expands the object of the worship from the God to the 
Goddess. So we can imagine that a lot of elements of the Pajicaratra which 
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emphasize worship of the Goddess being involved in the philosophical 
system of Madhva. In this article I found similarities between his theory 
and the theory of the Paificaratra, particularly the Laksmi-tantra, and 
conclude that because he used the LT (or similar texts), he had to import 
the elements of the worship of the Goddess which are described in that 
text for his salvation theory. 
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The Concept of Bhakti 
in the Tantric Tradition 


KATSUYUKI IDA 


The purpose of this paper is to observe how the concept of bhakti 
or ‘devotion’ has been accepted in the Hindu Tantric tradition. We 
will see that Tantric scriptures changed the idea of bhakti towards 
the divinity after the early medieval period in India, as per their 
own needs. 

As L. Dumont pointed out, Bhaktism, or devotionalism is one of 
the major means to attain, through ‘participating’! directly with 
God, final liberation (mukti). The devotee (bhakta), with the favour 
of God conferred him in return for enthusiastic devotion, attains 
the identity with his God. In this case, the immediate relationship 
between the devotee and the divinity is established. This is 
explained by Dumont as follows: ‘As distinct from Tantrism, this, 
in my opinion, is a sanyasic development, an invention of the re- 
nouncer. This religion of love supposes two perfectly individualized 
terms; in order to conceive of a personal Lord there must also be 
a believer who sees himself as an individual’ (Dumont 1980: 
282). 

On the other hand, Dumont argued that in Tantrism the aim is 
to attain final liberation through worldly enjoyment (bhoga), as a 
rejection of Vedic asceticism. 


There is also a large branch of Hinduism where I believe we can see the 
rejection of ascetic renunciation and also, in its place, that reversal of 
values we looked for earlier. This is Tantrism. An essential rite in the 
tantric cult, the paficatattva, consists of the sacramental enjoyment of all 
that is forbidden or despised in ordinary life: meat and fish, alcohol, sexual 
intercourse. (Dumont 1980: 279) 
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Although individuals in both Tantrism and Bhaktism eagerly seek 
final liberation—which means becoming one with the supreme 
deity—the former is held as a complement or transcendent to Vedic 
asceticism, while the latter is a religion of individuals, and a product 
of the renouncer’s thoughts and mysticism (ibid.: 285-6). In that 
case, how could it be possible for the concept of bhakti to be 
accepted by Hindu Tantrism, which is, as Dumont pointed out, a 
religion of the ‘man-in-the-world’? 

Presenting my conclusion in advance, I suggest that Hindu 
Tantrism is little influenced by the concept of bhakti—the enthu- 
Siastic devotion to God seen in Bhaktism, through which individuals 
attain final liberation. Instead, Tantrism, especially what Dumont 
called the ‘conformist right-hand Tantrism’, emphasizes devotion 
to the preceptor (gurubhakti), not to God. 

Let us begin with the general concept of bhakti. While focusing 
on the usage of this word in classical Sanskrit literature, M. Hara 
offered suggestions that are valuable to our discussion. According 
to his analysis, ‘bhakti has a personal connotation and implies a 
human relation’; furthermore, it implies ‘one of a reverential or 
religious character’. He adds, | 


We find construed with bhakti words which denote a reverential bow (nam-, 
namra etc.), courtesy (upacara) or the granting of honour (pij-). When we 
speak of a religious character, we are referring to a theistic, or more 
precisely, monotheistic religion. (Hara 1964: 132) 


In addition, Hara claims that there is a connection between 
sraddha (faith, belief, or trust) and bhakti, pointing out that the 
former is a fundamental principle, and the latter is a developed 
mode of it (ibid.: 145). 

If we look into the Hindu epics, we will find good examples of 
this bhakti in the Mahabharata. Devotion to Siva (sivabhakti) 
appears in the seventh chapter of the Sauptikaparvan.2 Furthermore, 
the famous Bhagavadgita, inserted in the sixth book of the Maha- 
bharata, is popularly known as the first work focusing on bhakti as 
a means to attain final liberation (moksa).> In this scripture, it 
is repeatedly taught that it is by God’s grace that individuals 
attain final liberation to become one with the highest God, Bhagavat 
(BhG 18.54-6). 


In the wake of the above examples, the idea of a mutual 
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relationship between individuals and their gods was widespread in 
South Asia. After the seventh century, particularly in the Vaisnava 
tradition, this tendency became widely popular even among the 
lower classes,’ and influenced the Sanskritic culture of the brahmins 
as well. We may notice the resonance of such popular Bhaktism 
in, for instance. the Bhdgavata-purana. Furthermore, the concept 
of devotion was also adapted, among others, within the Vedanta 
salvationism—as typically shown by Ramanuja—as a primary/ 
supplementary means of final liberation. 

In addition, Tantrism was influenced by Bhaktism as well. We 
will examine the concept of bhakti in the Saiva and Sakta scriptures 
in the following sections. In this paper, I use the word “Tantrism’ 
in a broad manner, to refer to the Saiva and Sakta traditions; how- 
ever, I will not use it with reference to the Tantric Vaisnavas such 
as the Paficaratras.° 

Prior to investigation of the concept of bhakti within Hindu 
Tantrism, I should point out that some of the materials utilized in 
this discussion are comparatively new scriptures, sometimes dated 
after the fourteenth century. Since the main purpose of this paper 
is to abstract the typical reaction pattern of Tantric scriptures 
towards the concept of bhakti, rather than follow the development 
of this concept within the Tantric tradition, I will refer to my sources 
without minute chronological details. Furthermore, I will roughly 
classify the usage of the word bhakti in Tantric scriptures, and try 
to understand how the concept changed within these texts. In this 
way, we will see how the transition from devatabhakti to gurubhakti 
took place. 

It is only for the sake of convenience that Saiva and Sakta are 
treated as separate traditions in this paper. We should suppose that 
there is no distinctive gap between the two, as A. Padoux stresses.® 
However, it must be noticed that the characteristics of Tantrism 
are often expressed more radically—and typically—in the Sakta 
tradition, which can be considered as a derivative of the Saiva 
tradition. 


DEVOTIONAL SONG FOR SIVA: STAVACINTAMANI 


To begin with, we will examine the Stavacintamani (StC), a Saiva- 
siddhanta scripture written by Bhattanarayana, who was a disciple 
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of Vasugupta, presumably in the ninth century. This short composit- 
ion seems to be ‘possibly conceived immediately after the poet’s 
return from the state of complete absorption’ (Gonda 1977: 32), 
The author of StC enthusiastically expresses his feelings of bhakti 
to the many aspects of Siva as follows: 


In order to make unspotted the divine eyes of intelligence blinded by the 
impurity consisting of illusion (maya), Oh Lord! devotion to you is a 
Supreme ointment. Give [me] the state which is free from fear, which 
consists of happiness and is unique and imperishable. Come to me, 
quickly’. Oh God! What are you waiting for? (StC 88-9). 


This text is infused with the sentiment of bhakti, resembling the 
devotional literature of the Vaisnava cult. Extremely eager for an 
epiphany of Siva, the devotee imagines him as a personified entity 
and the object of unstinting dedication, which differs greatly from 
the idea of brahman in the Advaita Vedanta teachings. According 
to StC, it is with the grace (prasada) of Siva that the devotee will 

attain final liberation (StC 30). This notion of bhakti is distinctly 
expressed in the following verses: 


The one who has you as a foundation should contemplate intently as follows: 
‘I am fortunate. I am the one who has accomplished what is to be 
accomplished. I am great.’ Your Honour is the One who makes every 
auspicious and inauspicious thing by Himself. Then. devotion to Your 
Honour is only the mother of auspicious things, Oh Lord! ‘Do you fully enter 
the purified (prasanna) mind? Oh Master! Or, would [that mind] be made 
fully purified because of your entrance?’ Thus, people are oscillating. But 
it is certain that only your standing here (inside of one’s Self) purifies the 
mind, Oh Master! It is a fulfilment, it is the highest position. (StC 115-18) 


It is evident that the deepest feeling of love for a personified god 
and a firm belief in his grace are expressed eloquently in these 
devotional verses. The grace of Siva takes the form of his entry 
(pravesa) into the devotee’s mind. This is explained by Bhatta as 
purifying one’s own mind or fulfilment (siddhi). Individuals are 
now involved in an intimate relationship with God, no longer 
requiring the help of intermediaries such as knowledge (jfiana) and 
ritual (Karman). 

With a few exceptions, strong feelings for and direct relationships 
with the divinity do not feature in most Saivagamas written in 
Sanskrit, regardless of whether they are theological treatises OF 
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ritual] manuals. On the other hand, such a concept of bhakti became 
remarkably popular in the Tamil Saivasiddhantas.’ However, that 
would take us far beyond the scope of our discussion. 


BHARTI IN THE SAIVA RITUAL 
SAIVA SCRIPTURES: FROM DEVATABHAKTI TO GURUBHAKTI 


Let us now tum to other Saiva scriptures, primarily those concerning 
rituals and religious practices. The Ajitagama (AA), a ritualistic 
manual probably written between tenth and twelfth centuries,’ 
illustrates the well-organized ritual system of the Saivasiddhanta 
school. Here, we will observe a typical example of bhakti to Siva, 
expressed as ritual procedures. Chapter 76 of AA provides an 
explanation of both the rules for walking in clockwise direction 
(pradaksina) around the object of worship (images, lingas, 
sanctuaries, etc.) and for saluting (namaskara). In this chapter, the 
word bhakti appears several times. 


If a man performs a salutation in front of Siva once and with devotion, he 
obtains fruits much better than [the fruits] of the Horse Sacrifice 
(asvamedha). If [he performs it] in five parts of [his] limbs, [he will obtain] 
three times [of the fruits] as said before. If [he performs it] in eight parts 
of [his] limbs, [the fruits] will be eight times. All of which is offered to 
Siva, and the rituals performed [to Him], if [done] with devotion, are said 
to [give] unlimited times [the fruits]. Salutation performed to Siva, even 
by wicked men, or with no devotion, or even once, will become the remover 
of all sins. Therefore, if a man regularly salutes the Jinga once and with 
devotion, he will have all his desires gratified, and rejoice with Siva. (AA 
76.23cd—27) 


It is said that even a man who lacks devotion will attain his goal 
merely by saluting Siva. Since the efficacy of the salutation is 
emphasized in this context, it seems to be evident that personal 
devotion to God is basically considered to be indispensable to the 
act of worshipping or any other religious practice. Without devotion 
the practitioner will never be able to gain the fruits of his 
practice. 

The following is a quotation from the Svacchandatantra (SvT),'° 
which is classified in the Bhairavagama group and is mentioned 
by Abhinavagupta (tenth century). This portion, from the first 
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chapter of Sv7, is part of the description of the disciple whom the 
guru must avoid: 


Even if initiated (diksita), one who is connected with deception, [who is] 
fraudulent, cruel, untrue, fond of contention, lustful, filled with impatience, 
devoid of devotion to Siva (Sivabhakti), and disgraces the guru’s 
instructions, does not partake of the final liberation (muktibhaj). (SvT 
1.20-1) 


Such references to the devotion to Siva are too many to enu- 
merate, and appear not only in the Siddhantas, but also in the 
Trikas, Saktas, and other Tantric traditions.'! This requirement of 
devotion for religious practices reminds us of Hara’s analysis. In 
this sense, the word bhakti is frequently used in the instrumental 
case, and carries a more general meaning of faith or belief. !2 

In Chapter 4 of the Caryapada (CP) in the Matarigaparamesvara- 
gama (MPA)—a important text among the secondary scriptures 
(updgama)—there are five types of devotion: 


Five kinds of devotion are spoken about. They are defined as follows: by 
speech, mind, body, ritual (karman), and mental effort in the heart. For the 
sake of the man who is filled by this perpetually unhindered energy, and 
whose affection has vanished, the nature of Siva appears manifested. (MPA 
CP 4.12-13) 


Such enumeration of the types of devotion, which occurs widely 
seen in the Hindu tradition,'? may denote all the practicable means 
showing their devotion. Then, such expressions Suggest us that 
bhakti to the divinity should be understood as not only a mental 
attitude—some kind of trust, faith, or love, regardless of its intensity 
or immediacy—but also as a concrete action. 


DEVOTION TO THE GURU IN THE SAIVA SCRIPTURES 


Disciples offer their devotion not only on Siva, but also on fire 
(agni), their guru, scriptures (sGstra), and so forth. Once again, a 
good example of this can be taken from SvT: 


The disciple endowed with compassion; who is firm: devoid of deceit and 
deception; devoted to the divinity, fire, and [to his] guru (devatagnigurubhakta); 
devoted to the scriptures (Sastrabhakta); who maintains firm observance 
[of the precepts]; who maintains willing obedience to [his] guru; and who 
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is joined with thoroughly extinguished senses, such a disciple should 
become a recipient of favour (anugrahabhajana). (SvT 1.18cd—20ab) 


This statement explains what is required of disciples. As men- 
tioned above, devotion to the god in question is indispensable to 
ordinary religious practice. In addition, devotion to fire, the guru, 
and scriptures are also mentioned. Similar examples are found in 
other texts as well: TA 8.334 (guru, deva, agni, Sastra); 17.73 (guru, 
deva, Sdstra); 17.96 (deva, agni, guru); NT 22.71cd—72ab (guru, 
deva, agni); and ISGP 35.9 (guru, deva, mantra).'4 We find in these 
Statements also the word bhakti is utilized in the more general 
sense of ‘faith’ or ‘belief’. It is a basic mental attitude towards the 
necessaries of religious activity, which can be contrasted with love 
or the strong devotional sentiment seen in the StC. 

I will now propose two points. First, devotional service offered 
to agni is often described within these scriptures. This is most 
significant because it implies that there is a kind of continuity 
between the Vedic (or the ‘orthodox’ Brahmanical) lifestyle and 
customs and the Tantric traditions. In the. orthodox Brahmanical 
convention, when twice-born students reside with their guru in order 
to study the Vedas, their duties include the kindling of the sacrificial 
fire (agnikarya) everyday. This is one of the most important duties 
for ascetic students (brahmacarin). We can observe such customary 
rules mainly in the DharmaSastras: YS 1.25, 35, 96; MS 2.69; Artha- 
Sastra 1.3.10, etc.!> 

Second, devotion to the preceptor (gurubhakti) is mentioned 
throughout the Saiva Agamas. As a basis for such devotion, the 
guru’s prominence is frequently discussed. The following passage 
is from Chapter 78 of AA, and mentions the characteristics of the 
teacher (Gcdryalaksanavidhi): . 


People call the teacher Siva, and Siva is said to be the teacher. If one 
knows indivisibility, he is said to be conversant with the Veda (vedavid). 
Then siva!® is said to be twofold, motionless (sthdvara) and moving 
(jangama). Then, Siva is said to be motionless, the teacher is said to be 
moving [Siva]. Thus, one should perform that which is from the consecration 
ceremony (pratisthd) to,the praising (arcana), with the help of the moving 
[Siva] only.'7 (AA 78.29cd-31) 


When a disciple performs a Saiva ritual with the help of his guru, 
the latter is understood to be a ‘moving Siva’ (jarigama).'® Such 
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statements are frequently found in the context of the initiatory ritual 
(diksa). This passage appears right beside the rule of diksa in 
Chapter 77. Generally speaking, diksa is understood as ritual 
performed for the purpose of removing impurity in initiates and 
bestowing them with divine power derived from Siva.!? Throughout 
the initiatory ritual, the guru who conducts the initiates is considered 
to be a representative of Siva, or Siva himself. In other words, only 
Siva is allowed to perform an initiatory ritual, so as to transfer his 
power to the initiates. Accordingly, it is quite natural that these 
Saiva scriptures should repeatedly emphasize bhakti to the guru, 
who represents Siva. There are several examples of the identification 
of guru and divinity, especially in the Sakta literature. 


DEVOTION TO THE GURU IN THE SAKTA SCRIPTURES 


GuRU AS DIVINITY 


The idea of gurubhakti becomes more acute within the Sakta 
tradition, which is recognized as a branch (or still as a development) 
of the Saiva tradition, mainly of the Kaula group. 

First, we shall examine the Kuldrnavatantra (KA), one of the 
most important Sakta-Kaula Scriptures, which appeared no later 
than the fifteenth century.”” Interestingly enough, devotion to the 
guru’s sandals (padduka) and the relationship between guru and 
disciple are dealt with between the Chapters 12 and 14 of this text.?! 
Similar to the Saiva scriptures, KA also insists that the guru is 
none other than Siva himself (KA 13.60). It is also mentioned that 
the guru’s compassion (krp4) is the basis for final liberation (12.13); 
he is neither mortal (martya) nor an ordinary man (12.456); he is 
father, mother, god Mahesvara (12.49). Moreover, KA states: 


‘I, Siva, have no form, and [I am] not perceptible to humans, Oh Goddess.’ 
Thus by the form of reverend guru, he (Siva) protects virtuous disciples. 
The Supreme Siva himself, constrained by the human skin before the eyes 
of men, secretly wanders on the earth for the sake of [giving] the grace 
to the good disciple. For the sake of protection for good devotees, although 
formless, Siva who is the warehouse of compassion, having form, makes 
an effort in the world as if a mundane being (samsarin). Concealing the 
eye on the forehead, the digit of the moon and the two arms, | would stay 
on the ground in the form of a guru. (KA 13.53-6) 
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Further examples can be seen not only in the KA (7.68; 10.59-60) 
but also in other Sakta Scriptures (YH 2.50—lab; 7R 1. 29cd-30, 
1.38; etc.). It seems clear that by such identification with Siva, the 
guru’s importance was guaranteed and the disciple’s devotion to 
his guru was justified. 

Next, we shall examine the Nathastotra, which comprises the 
last part of the first chapter of the Tantrardjatantra (TR)—scripture 
of the Srividya sect and probably written during the fifteenth 
century:22 


Oh Lord (Natha)! Venerable one! I salute you, Siva, the one having the 
form of Siva, who perfected the descent of knowledge. Oh One who 
possesses many forms as his own! [I salute you] young, having nine forms, 
having one form as highest reality. splendour splitting all darkness of 
ignorance, filled with thought, you. [I salute you] self-dependent, having 
the shape which is prepared with compassion, having the Siva as own 
nature, obedient to the devotees, having the pleasant form among the 
pleasant. [I salute you] the discriminative among the discriminating, 
reflective (vimarsa) among the reflecting, illuminated (prakdsa) among the 
illuminating, embodiment of intelligence of the intelligent. He (the disciple) 
should salute [the guru] from the front, both sides, back, above, below. 
Always grant me Your Honour’s seat with the form of the heart.”> (TR 
1.96—100) 


It is interesting that the words prakasa and vimarsa are used for 
describing the guru. In Saiva theology, Siva as a Supreme Reality 
(or Sakti in the case of the Sakta tradition) consists of two main 
principles, prakasa and vimarsa. The entire material world and all 
individuals evolve from the integration of these two principles. We 
should realize that the above expression is based on the concept 
of the essential identity of guru, Siva, and Supreme Reality. 

However, it should be recalled that the highest reality in the Sakta 
theory is Sakti, and not Siva. Siva has a mere subordinate position 
within the Sakta tradition, thereby giving Devi the central position 
as the primary principle of the world. Thus, it is likely that when 
the Sakta scriptures emphasize the guru’s importance and the 
necessity of the disciple’s devotional services to him, they consider 
the guru a manifestation of the goddess, unique and of the highest 
divinity. In reality, however, the guru is mostly identified with Siva, 
who has only secondary importance as Devi’s spouse in Sakta 
theory. This inconsistency can be seen more explicitly in the second 
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chapter of TR, which explains the two types of consecratory rituals 
(pratisthd): 


He (disciple) should pay a fee to the guru who has the nature of Siva. [He 
should offer] all of one’s own, half of it, yet half of it, or by his order. If 
not, how will his (guru’s) power (Sakti) would be transferred to him ? (TR 
2.48cd-49) 

Having invoked vidya from his own innermost part (heart), having 
confirmed and worshipped [vidya], [the guru] with the nature of Devi and 
with a perfect mind should utter in the [disciple’s] ear [the vidya] ac- 
companied by the depositing (nydsa) thirty times. He (disciple) should 
meditate with the mind on the unity of the divinity, the guru, mantra, self, 
and reality (tattva). He (disciple) should mutter [the vidya] a hundred times. 
One who is in front of him (guru} should stay next to [the guru] for three 
days. (TR 2.54-5) 


We find that here the guru is identified with Siva as well as Devi, 
in a series of consecratory ritual procedures. One explanation for 
this inconsistency may be that the guru’s identity that is elaborated 
in the former Saiva sects is still retained in the Sakta scriptures. 


WORSHIP OF THE GURU 


The following question arises: What is the actual content of such 
devotion to the guru? In other words, how do disciples express their 
devotion to their guru ? KA explains how a disciple should serve 
his guru in his daily life. The disciple must show respect for the 
guru through his mind, speech, and behaviour (KA 12.50).24 More 
specifically, the disciple must keep his body for the guru, procure 
wealth for the guru, and even sacrifice his own life for the guru 
(12.53); he must offer the guru all his possessions and food (12.55). 
On the other hand, disciples must not desire the guru’s belongings 
or wife (12.74). Such statements are scattered in several Sakta 
scriptures (TR 2.82-3; JA 24.57-9ab; KJN 12.8-9; etc.) besides 
KA. : 

A detailed explanation is provided in TR regarding the ways to 
celebrate and perform services for the guru: 


Then on the birthday of the guru, one should carry out a celebration 
respectfully. [He should offer] a special worship, a meal for the yogins. 
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and homage to his (guru’s) feet. If [the guru] to be worshiped has died, 
or is far away, he (disciple) should worship the eldest son [of guru] or 
such. If he is staying in the same area, at the distance of one yojuna, 
[disciple should perform] daily services. With a distance of six yojanas, 
[disciple should perform services] once as each season ripens, every year. 
If [the guru] is near, [disciple should perform] services following his order. 
He [should offer to the guru] a seat (Gsana), a couch, cloth, ornaments, 
sandals (paduka), shade, wife, and anything else the guru wants, and then 
he should worship. (TR 1.31-4) 


Noting the demands for service to the guru, as mentioned above, 
we can recall the relationship between the guru and his disciples 
described in the post-Vedic scriptures. After performing the 
initiatory ceremony (upanayana), a disciple must reside with his 
guru, and offer him many kinds of service until his graduation 
ceremony (samdavartana). For example, the DharmaSastras mention 
the following: “The disciple must give whatever he has got to his 
guru, and serve him through mind, speech, and behaviour’ (YS 
1.27); the disciple must hold his guru’s feet (pada) reverently 
with both hands (MS 2.71—72). Furthermore, the MS plainly praises — 
the preceptor as well as his parents, regarding them as divinities: 


The preceptor is an embodiment of Brahma; the father is an embodiment 
of Prajapati; the mother is an embodiment of the Earth (Prthivi); one’s 
own brother is an embodiment of oneself. Healing the pain that [one’s] 
mother and father endured at one’s birth can not be possible even in a 
hundred years. He should do both of them favours constantly, and to his 
preceptor, always. When these three are satisfied, all penance (tapas) is 
completed. (MS 2.226-8) 


We can easily recognize that these examples of praise of the 
guru in the Dharmaéastras are very similar to those of the Tantric 
tradition. Then, it might be possible to say that devotion to the guru 
has its roots in the post-Vedic era. 

Let us now return to the Tantric text. In addition to these services 
to the guru, a more stylized manner of adoration, or the worship 
of the guru’s sandals (pddukd) or feet (pada), is described in many 
Tantric scriptures. It is widely known that there is, in Indian 
tradition, a custom of saluting by prostrating oneself before the 


sandals of a respectable person, in a physical expression of 
homage.6 
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The worship of the sandals became an abstraction in the Tantric 
tradition. KA and other Tantras refer to the mantra of sandals 
(padukamantra), which is composed of seven letters: padukam 
pijayami (I worship [the guru’s] sandals).”’ It is quite plausible 
that disciples originally prostrated themselves before their guru’s 
sandals while reciting this mantra. On the other hand, we come 
across dn interesting statement in KA showing us that the recitation 
of this mantra is often considered to be a means to fulfilment 
(siddhi) as well as a way to express adoration for the guru: 


One who recites the pddukad [mantra] with devotion even once, Oh 
Goddess! He is separated from all sins and obtains the highest stage. 
Whether pure or impure, if he bears pddukd in mind with devotion, he 
easily achieves religious merit, wealth, desires, and final liberation. (KA 
12.9-10) 


Contrary to the act of prostration before a person’s feet, which 
can be seen in the daily life of the Hindus, this mantra gives us 
another image of the same act. The efficacy of this mantra for the 
purpose of obtaining fulfilment is frequently emphasized in most 
of the Tantras and also in the Puranas.”° It is commonly said that 
the disciple will attain either final liberation (mukti) or mundane 
benefits (bhukti) by simply reciting this padukamantra. 

Rendering service to the guru, reciting the pddukamantra, and 
performing other kinds of worship,”? the disciple attains the favour 
of his guru. It is often stated in the Sakta scriptures that the guru’s 
glance, filled with compassion, liberates his disciples.*° Here, we 
can recognize the important characteristic of Tantrism, that is, the 
tendency to reinterpret a ritual performance as a means of final 
liberation. 


CONCLUSION 


We have outlined the concept of bhakti in the Tantric tradition. The 
major points are as follows. 

First, enthusiastic devotion to the divinity, as demonstrated in 
Devotionalism, was not commonly accepted in Tantric tradition. 
Some of the Saivasiddhanta verses, evidently influenced by the 
devotional movement, shared a strong devotional sentiment towards 
the Siva. StC is a good example of this, as we have seen. However, 
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this type of devotion did not become mainstream in Tantrism. With 
the exception of some stotras individually composed by devout 
authors as an expression of their religious passion, most of the 
Tantric scriptures written in Sanskrit scarcely show such enthusiastic 
devotion to the highest divinity. 

While ritualism and philosophical reflection developed in such 
Sanskritic Saiva Agamas, the idea of an emotional and sometimes 
orgiastic devotion was carried over into the Tamil Saiva- 
siddhantas. 

Second, instead of bhakti to the divinity, bhakti to the guru is 
remarkably emphasized in the Tantric scriptures, particularly in the 
Saktas. In Tantric literature, roughly speaking, the word bhakti can 
be used in two different ways. First, as faith or belief in the divinity, 
which is clearly different from enthusiastic devotion. As Hara 
observes, it may be possible to say that such bhakti is developed 
from the sraddha. Secondly, there is bhakti towards one’s own 
guru. This usage can be derived from the former. Nevertheless, 
adding emphasis on its practical aspects, that is, contrary to the 
Devotionalism—which emphasizes mental devotion—Tantrism 
consistently insists on practical activity such as offerings, services, 
and so on. This emphasis on service of the guru may reveal the 
occupational aspect of the Tantric sects, which were widely 
popularized among the many social classes. It is quite evident, if 
we recall that the Sakta Scriptures, without adequate consideration 
of theological consistency, speak of the guru not as Sakti but as 
Siva. It seems that the importance and exalted status of the 
preceptor in Vedism, in which the same Brahmanical values are 
shared by all members, was obvious. On the other hand, in the 
medieval era, the guru’s authority was much needed to be assured 
in Tantrism, which had become more accessible to many social 
groups. While Devotionalism is grounded in the personal experience 
of mystic unity with the highest God, Tantrism regards the guru, 
who manages the ritual procedure and teaches the truth, as 
necessary for an individual’s pursuit of final liberation. Hence the 
great importance of identifying the guru with the divinity is 
increased to the maximum. 

Third, we may trace such gurubhakti back to the Brahmanical 
tradition, as typically found in the DharmaSastras. An emphasis on 
the guru’s importance can be observed not only in Tantrism but 
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also in the ‘orthodoxy’ of Hinduism, where they consider themselves 
as ‘Vedic’. We have seen that devoted service to the guru and 
maintenance of the sacrificial fire were among the duties of the 
Tantric disciples as well as of the brahmacarins. This corresponds 
to Dumont’s schema in which devotionalism is a religion of 
individuals, whereas Tantrism is an extension of the Vedic religion 
as group religion, or ‘a religion in the world’. 

Since Dumont ignores the fact that Bhaktism and Tantrism are 
theoretical frameworks reconstructed from the sources written in 
different religious situations, we are tempted to consider that there 
are two different religions. However, Bhaktism and Tantrism should 
be recognized as two aspects of the same religion, frequently 
coexisting in individuals. Returning to our discussion, it is likely 
that the functional importance of the guru has more to do with 
ritualism. From the theoretical aspect, the guru—identified with the 
highest divinity—can be regarded as abstract rather than personified. 
In unification with the highest reality, attained through service to 
one’s guru and obtaining his grace, we can find a logic similar to 
that of Tantric ritualism. In other words, since all matter in the 
world is derived from the highest reality (the Goddess, in this case), 
individuals can attain unity with that Goddess with the help of 
devices such as mantras and yantras, frequently held to be re- 
presentations of the highest reality. It seems quite natural that, 
within Tantrism, the concept of bhakti as devotion to the divinity 
has changed to devotion to the preceptor. We may consider Tantric 
ritualism as having developed from Vedic ritualism. In other words, 
such ritualism bears the aspect of religion in the world, and it never 
prevents devout individuals from building personal relationships 
with their God. 
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NOTES 


1. Dumont 1980: 282. 
2. In the story, Mahadeva (Siva) made his appearance before Drona’s son 
ASvatthaman, who showed his devotion to Mahadeva, and granted him 
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protection. According to Dhavamony 1971: 75, however, ‘the sacrificial 
connotation and reciprocal participation are still prevalent, and the pure 
notion of love of God is only implicitly, if at all, contained in these 
manifestations of bhakti’. 


. Zaehner 1969: 26-36. 
. Cf. Fuller 2004: 157; Brockington 1997: 133. 
. Fora discussion on the definition of the term “Tantrism’, see Gupta 1979 


and Padoux 2002. 


. Padoux 1990: 52. , | 
_ In his commentary, Vivrtti, Ksemaraja explains this as ‘enter (4-Vvis) into 


my own nature, rapidly’. 


. For the development of bhakti in the Tamil Saivasiddhinta movement, 


see Dhavamony 1971: 126ff.; Zvelebil 1974: 54-8. 


. Cf. AA I, p. 38; Gonda 1977: 195ff. 


Cf. Gonda 1977: 205-6. . 
‘After investigating by an examination of what is said by elders, the guru 
should give the grace to those who are impelled by the power of the great 
god (MaheSa)’ (Mrgendradgama CP 1.23). 


. Here, for example, is a verse quoted from SP: ‘He should offer food to 


the one having the liga, the twice born (dvija), the blind, and the poor. 
with devotion’ (SP II, p. 179, 120ab). 


: See YS 1.156. 
. In Sakta-Kaula scriptures: KJN 12.9, 14.68, 20.18 (guru, kaulagama), 14.8 


(deva, agni, yati, yogini); KC 2.17 (guru, deva). 


. Furthermore, we can find many examples of the agnikdrya as a duty of 


the brahmacdrin in the Grhyasitras as well. See Einoo 1992. 


. In this portion, the word siva is used in the neuter. 
. While Bhatt’s old edition omitted this portion, his new edition adopted it 


from only one manuscript. 


. Dumont mentions that there is a social group called Jangama in the 


northern districts of Mysore whose members are employed as religious 
functionaries by the Lingayat sect (Dumont 1980: 189). Cf. Brockington 
1997: 147. On the other hand, the contrast between the moving and the 
motionless is often expressed pertaining to the image of divinity. See 
Jansen 1995: 45. 


. ‘It is true, only certain forms of diksd can provide one with a divine state 


of existence or divine knowledge, but every diksd does provide introduction 
into a new sadhand with a new set of rules for rites and conduct (samaya)’. 
Gupta et al. 1979: 72. 


. Following Carlstedt’s estimate, Biihnemann dated this text to between the 


eleventh and fourteenth centuries (Biihneman 1992: 61). However, there 
is no cogent evidence to prove this. 

See Padoux 2000; Sakaki 2006. 

Padoux estimates that this text dates back to the seventeenth century 


“A > O DAA HD AQ= sa 


=> 
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(Padoux 2000: 43); However, the commentary on the Saradatilaka—named 
Pararthadarsa—written at the end of fifteenth century, refers to TR. Thus 
it is reasonable to estimate that TR dates to the fifteenth century. 

23. This is paralleled in Ndradapurana 1.89.4cd—9ab. 

24. Similar expressions can be found in KJN 12.8. On this point, refer to 
section 2.1 of this paper. 

25. Cf. MS 2.192. 

26. Cf. Jain-Neubauer 2000: S6ff. ; Fuller 2004: 3-4. 

27. See TR 2.13-14; YH 2.78cd, SU 59. Then, other type of padukamantra 
can be seen in JA 16.634. 

28. NP 3.65.50. 

29. Cf. TR 2.23-33. 

30. YH 2.84 and Dipika. Moreover, the idea of final liberation being acquired 
from a glance of compassion by the divinity can be seen in many places, 
cf. Saundaryalahari 6 and 22. 
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Realization of Inner Divinity: 
Natha Yogins in the Medieval 
Bhakti Movement 


KAZUYO SAKAKI 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF THIS STUDY 


Is yoga an interiorized form of bhakti?! With regard to the. concept 
of sahaja, Bhattacharyya (1989: xxvi) stated the following: “The 
realization of God as identical with one’s own self is the basis of 
most medieval bhakti movements’. Based on Bhattacharyya’s 
observation, Natha yogins can also be considered part of the bhakti 
movement. . 

The period during which the Natha Sampradaya prevailed over 
almost all of India may have originated not later than the thirteenth 
century (Gonda 1977: 222; McGregor, 1984: 21). The Natha Sampra- 
daya was founded by Goraksanatha, a semi-legendary yogin said 
to have been a disciple of Matsyendranatha; it not only laid the 
foundation on which the active religious movement in medieval 
India developed, but also influenced other religious cults. It is 
believed that both Goraksanatha and Matsyendranatha amalgamated 
the ideas and practices of the Natha Sampradaya with those of 
Tantrism and Saktism (Gonda 1977: 221). They aimed at the 
realization of inner divinity through techniques based on the concept 
of the identity of the macrocosm and microcosm. Here the question 
of how they interiorized this experience—the realization of inner 
divinity—arose. 

Most bhaktas achieved this realization by being in a state of 
ecstasy through deep piety. On the other hand, Tantrics, Siddhas, 
Sants, and Natha yogins achieved it through the practical process 
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of awakening the consciousness and transforming themselves into 
a divine entity in contemplation through purification, which is 
facilitated by pranayama and other yogic disciplines. This con- 
templation of the Oneness leads to salvation and liberation from 
worldly life (jivanmukti), which is the ultimate objective of yoga. 
Tantrics, Siddhas, Sants, and Natha yogins refer to it as a state of 
ultimate joy which signifies the union of the individual soul (jiva) 
with the transcendent reality that all this could be achieved through 
the process of purification. 

Purity and impurity form the core of Hindu spiritual disciplines. 
Since the Vedic period, securing purity and destroying impurity 
have been the cardinal virtues, particularly in ritual performance 
and personal religious observance. Ritual purity ensures ascent to 
heaven and the attainment of salvation. In order to achieve it, certain 
vows should be observed and penances should be performed. On 
the other hand, the power of impurity can be channelled effectively 
through the equality of karma (karmasamya); moreover, its benefits 
are the same as those of purity. 

The purification of the body is obligatory for any Vedic ritual. 

In Patafijala yoga, there are two kinds of purification: external and 
internal. The purification of the body, referred to as the purification 
of the elements (bhittasuddhi or dehasuddhi), is a ritual common 
to both the Hindu Tantras (Paficaratra Vaisnavism and Saivism) 
and Mahayana Buddhism. 
_ In Tantrism, the purification of the body is achieved by trans- 
forming the impure physical body into an individual who is qualified 
and suitable for the ritual. With the help of the Samkhya doctrine 
of the evolution of the entire universe, the dissolution of the 
principles of the world (tattva) is interiorized. The ultimate objective 
of this ritual is to achieve a power that enables one to acquire true 
knowledge. With the manifestation of true knowledge through 
purification, impurities of the mind are removed; consequently, the 
individual transcends the subject—object dichotomy and is ready to 
realize the transcendent reality. Finally, such individuals are able 
to share the absolute blissful state with the bhaktas. 

In Patafijala yoga purification is the primary focus. Further, the 
result of purification is considered to extend to the entire process 
of yoga. Having inherited this tradition, Saiva Nathas also developed 
ways to realize purification. They developed physiological tech- 
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niques through which they could transform their own body into a 
divine body with the force of imagination. Further, they intuitively 
experience the blissful emotion of a bhakta through meditation. So 
it is possible for us to refer to this state of mind as ‘interiorized 
bhakti’. 

This paper is about the religious practice of prandyama as a 
means of purification in the context of contemplation. Focusing on 
the purification of the nadis and the elements, the manner in which 
pranayama functions in these processes will be investigated. By 
limiting the study to the Natha tradition and relying particularly on 
the Goraksasataka (GS) and related works, we address the question 
of how Natha yogins realized inner divinity. 


SOURCES 


A number of Sanskrit works are attributed to Goraksanatha. Those 
in the form of manuscripts are: forty-five in the New Catalogus 
Catalogorum (vol. 6: 175-6), eighteen in the Descriptive Catalogue 
of Yoga Manuscripts,” twenty-eight according to Hazariprasad 
Dvivedi (1996: 98-9), twenty-eight according to Pandeya (GS, 1976: iia) 
and over twenty-one according to Das Gupta (1995: 373). 

The widespread Natha movement resulted in the production of 
several legendary songs and oral traditions concerning the Nathas. 
A number of vernacular literatures have also been attributed to 
Goraksanatha. Among them the compiler of the Gorakhbani 
presented forty titles (Barthval 1994: 14-15). In addition, Singh 
considers that the chandas or padas of Goraksanatha and the 
Gorakhbodh (dialogue between Matsyendranatha and Goraksanatha) 
are more important than any other works (Singh 1938: 12). 

Despite the difficulty of determining the authorship of these 
works, Dvivedi (1996: 99) considered that five Sanskrit works 
contain the authentic Natha doctrine: Amanaskayoga (AMN), 
Amaraughasdsana (AMR), Siddhasiddhantapaddhati (SSP), Go- 
raksa Paddhati (GP) and Goraksa Samhita (GS).> Here, I restrict my 
focus to the GS,* and regard it as an authoritative Sanskrit work 
that is credited with the systemization of the doctrines and practices 
of Natha yoga based on the opinion of Gopi Natha Kaviraja and 
Briggs (1998: 256-7). Despite the fact that the title includes the 
word sataka (comprising a hundred verses), the variety of titles as 
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well as the inconsistent number of verses resulted in problems 
related to the identification of the text (ibid.: 255-6; Bouy 1994. 
16-18). : 

The number of the verses of the GS varies from 157 to 201. 
Some of these are published? in the Goraksasatakam (KGS), GP, 
Yogamartanda (YM) or GS.° However, their primary theme is nearly 
identical. When investigating the original manuscripts, Swami 
Kuvalayananda and Shukla located one manuscript that was 
preserved in the India Office Library; this manuscript contained 
101 verses and addressed all six topics of yoga. It was published 
as the KGS. All the verses of this sataka can be found in the 
published text of the GS (KGS Introduction: 4- 9). 

The GS was also translated into Persian.” It is regarded as the 
translation of the conversation between Matsyendranatha and 
Goraksanatha. The translated version contains selected verses from 
the version that contained 201 verses: moreover, several similes 
which are not found in the KGS have been sequentially included in 
this translation. Certain ideas and practical techniques disseminated 
in Eurasia, the Middle East and North Africa through the Arabic 
and Persian translation of the Yogico-Tantric work entitled 
Amrtakunda which conveys the name of Goraksanatha (Sakaki 
2005: 136-8). Textual examination proves that the Natha yogins 
and Islamic Sufis shared certain viewpoints; they appear to have 
influenced each other’s practices and viewpoints (McGregor 1984: 
21). 

The Hathayogapradipika (HYP) of Svatmarama, probably dated 
between the middle of the fourteenth and the middle of the sixteenth 
century, can be regarded as the most popular Hatha-yogic digest. 
It is claimed to be a well-known authoritative treatise on yoga, but 
is an anthology of earlier or contemporary works (Briggs 1998: 
253, Bouy 1994: 13). In addition, more than twenty verses of the 
GS have been quoted in the HYP. Making meticulous and tedious 
comparison, Bouy chose the KGS as the authoritative edition, 
despite some textual problems (Bouy 1994: 26).® Further, the sixth 
chapter of a comprehensive yogic work, Vivekamartanda (VM), 
which is attributed to ViSvartpa, contains most of the verses from 

the GS. 

Further research to investigate whether a complete or differently 
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arranged version exists will help resolve the problems pertaining 
to the original version of the GS. In this study, we will use the 
critical editions of Nowotny (NGS) as the source text and other 
related works as subsidiary tools. 


THE CONCEPT OF PURIFICATION 


Although there are various kinds of yoga, it can be stated that almost 
all yogic processes are means of purification. With regard to the 
eight limbs of yoga, the Yogasitra (YS) begins by indicating the 
fact that the destruction of impurity (asuddhi) results in the light 
of knowledge (jfidnadipti) and culminates in discriminating 
discernment (vivekakhydati) (YS 2.28). Although the YS itself merely 
indicates the concept of purification and leaves the detailed means 
to the guru, it emphasizes the effects of purification. 


PURIFICATION IN PATANJALA YOGA 


Patanijali, inheriting the principle from Vedic ritualistic tradition, 
first refers to cleanliness as the essential condition for realization 
of the ultimate goal of a qualified individual (sadhaka). Cleanliness 
is included in the following observances (niyama): cleanliness 
(Sauca), contentment (samtosa), austerity (tapas), study of the 
sacred texts and repetition of mantras (svadhydaya) and devotion to 
God (isvarapranidhana) (YS 2.32).? 

In the first step of yoga practice (abhydsa) is the consumption 
of pure food, referred to as moderate diet (mitahdra). It is a way 
to externally purify the body. Although there is no reference to this 
in the YS, it is an important aspect in Hatha-yoga. Cleanliness is 
external and internal. External cleanliness implies washing away 
the dirt on one’s body with water, mud, ash, cow’s urine or the 
gruel of barley (TV ad YS 2.32). As a result of external cleanliness, 
a feeling of disgust for one’s own body and that of dissociation 
from others arise (YS 2.40). 

Internal cleanliness implies destroying the impurities of the mind, 
such as desire, anger, and discontent, and preserving purity through 
good deeds and spiritual knowledge (YS 2.33).'° The observance 
of internal purity results in the purity of the mind (sattvasuddhi), 
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gladness of the mind (saumanasya), one-pointedness (ekdgrya), 
control of the senses (indriyajaya), and readiness for realization 
of the Self (atmadarsanayogyatva) (YS 2.41). 

What brings purification of the mind? The practice of pranayama 
leads to affliction, which overshadows the cognitive faculty 
(buddhi),; subsequently, buddhi’s own nature of illuminating 
(prakGSatva) arises (YSBh 2.52). It is in this state that the mind 
becomes suitable for concentration (dhadrana) (YS 2.53). 

The following are the objects of dhdrand: a process of knowing 
(grahana), essential nature (svariipa), egotism (asmita), inherence 
(anvaya) and purposefulness of sensation (arthavattva) (YS 3.47). 
All this can be achieved only after overcoming elements (YS 3.44) 
that include coarse form (sthiala), essential nature, subtle form 
(siiksma), inherence and purposefulness of the elements. The 
practice of purification of elements (bhitasuddhi) will be discussed 
in detail below. According to Patanyali, the synonymous usage of 
clarity is vaisaradya. In other words, once the body is cleansed of 
the dirt, the illuminating nature of the intellect (buddhisattva) gains 
predominance; and this is referred to as clarity (YSBh 1.47). 

Gladness of the mind is regarded as righteous thinking. Sau- 
manasya leads to the bliss (sahajananda) attained in the state of 
samadhi. Ekdgrya is one of the five states of mind (cittabhimi) 
(YSBh 1.1).!! In other words, concentrating the mind on one object 
eliminates distractions that are obstacles in the perception of the 
inner Self (YS 1.32). Control of the senses is achieved through the 
practice of withdrawal from the objects of sense and desire 
(pratyahara) (YS 2.545). Qualification for the realization of the 
Self includes clarity of the intellect, which is a means (updya) to 
discriminate between sattva (buddhi, prakrti) and purusa (YS 
2.26). 

Clarity of the intellect (sattvabuddhi) can be achieved by 
cleansing the impurity of rajas and tamas. Deeper knowledge then 
arises from discriminative discernment (YS 3.53). This deeper 
knowledge is referred to as a deliverer (tdrakam),'* and it encom- 
passes all objects and all times within its sphere of action (YS 3.54). 
Taraka \iterally implies that which takes one across the ocean of 
life and death. In the context of yoga practice, it implies a deliverer 
who makes an individual successful in his or her efforts. Moreover, 
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it is said that this knowledge is born of one’s own intuition 
(svapratibhottham) and cannot be learned from others (an- 
aupadesikam) (YSBh 3.54). When the purity of intellect equals that 
of purusa, liberation (kaivalya) manifests itself: this is the ultimate 
goal of a qualified individual (YSBh 3.55). 

In Patafijala yoga, purification is a mediator that aids in the 
acquisition of the knowledge leading to liberation.'? However, an 
in-depth explanation of the practical methods of the purifying pro- 
cess has not been provided. 


PURIFICATION IN NATHA YOGA 


Patanjala yoga is referred to as the eight-limbed yoga (astarigayoga). 
The commentator of the YS presents a counter argument suggesting 
that restraints (yama) and observances are not always included in 
the limbs of yoga (YSBAV 2.29).'4 Although the GS propounds six 
limbs and eliminates restraints and observances (NGS 7; KGS 4),!5 
it refers to chastity, minimal eating, moderate diet, and abstention 
from worldly pleasures (NGS 54-5). In addition, the destruction of 
impurities is a primary subject in the practice of Natha yoga. 

With regard to external purification, Hatha-yoga later developed 
six kinds of preliminary cleansing practices (satkarmani),'® but 
there is no reference to this in the GS. However, in the GS, suddhi 
and sodhana appear frequently in the context of the purification of 
nadis (channels); the technical aspects of this practice will be 
discussed below. The concept of nddis has been prevalent since 
the period of the classical Upanisads;'’ moreover, envisioned nddis 
are portrayed as differently coloured minute channels passing out 
from the heart to the sun or extending in the body. 

In a modern physiological context, nddis are typically identified 
with nerve channels or vessels.!® As carriers of prdna, they are 
moreover related to the subtle sphere. In Natha yoga, nddis have 
an important function. The concept of a subtle body is expressed 
in the following fundamental principles that should be known to 
the Natha yogins: six energy centres (cakra) connected by the 
central susumnd nddi, sixteen centres of contemplation (ddhdra), 
three objects to be attained (laksya), five kinds of spaces in the 
physical body (NGS 13), one column with nine doors, and five 
tutelary deities (devata) (NGS 14).!° 
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It is believed that there are 72,000 nddis in the subtle body and 
that they originate from a bulb (kanda) which is Shaped like the 
egg of a bird and located below the navel and above the male Organ 
(NGS 25; KGS 16). Among these, ten nadis” are considered to be 
the carriers of the prana and function accordingly (NGS 26-31; 
KGS 17-22). The most important nddis are ida, pingala and 
susumna. Among these three, idd is situated on the left of the Spinal 
column, pirgala on the right and susumna in the middle (NGS 29); 
their tutelary deities are the Moon, the Sun and the Fire (NGS 32; 
KGS 23). In an anatomical context, ida and pirigalda correspond to 
the laterovertebral sympathetic nerve chains and the susumna cor- 
responds to the spinal column. 

Prana passes through these nadis in the form of breaths. In Natha 
yoga, prana has several meanings. Pataiijali Suggests that prana 
means breath in general (YS 1.34; NGS 94, 96, 98; KGS 40, 43, 
45). Similarly, prdna refers to the breath that is inhaled, while apana 
refers to that which is exhaled (HYP 1.48). Further, it is referred 
to differently depending on its respective function (NGS 33-6; KGS 
24—5). In addition, prana is said to be located at the heart and apana 
in the region of the rectum (NGS 34). Since reflection on the heart 
preserves life, prana refers to all nervous signals or impulses (NGS 
15, 28; KGS 23, 40). Prana is also kind of sensation in the context 
of the awakening of kundalini (NGS 137, 155-9, 184: KGS 61, 
69-73, 94). 

The regulation of prana and apana is a requisite for yogins. Jiva 
is under the control of. prana and apana. It is like a wooden ball 
struck by a club, which moves up and down as a result of prana 
and apana passing through the left and right nostrils and does not 
rest (NGS 38-9; KGS 26-7). Jiva is also metaphorically described 
as a hawk tied to a string. Bound by the gunas, jiva (citta) is 
controlled by prdna and apana (NGS 40; KGS 28). For this reason, 
the yogin should control prana and obtain the immovability of the 
mind (NGS 90; KGS 39; HYP 2.2). | 

There is another reason to regulate breathing. As long as prana 
is in the body, there:is life; when prana ceases to be, there is death - 
(NGS 91; HYP 2.3). Thus, the cessation of breathing implies the 
union of prdna and apdna. In other words, when the prana is merged 
with apdna and they are both led into the susumna nddi, the union 

of prana and apdna is accomplished. Thus, when all the nddis that 
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are filled with impurities are purified, the yogins become capable 
of restraining prana (NGS 95; HYP 2.5). Therefore, yogins with a 
purified mind (sattvika dhi) regularly practise pranayama in order 
to destroy the impurities in the susumna nadi (HYP 2.6ab). 

In Patafijala yoga, one of the benefits of the observance of internal 
purity is the purification of the mind (sattva Suddhi) in the practice 
of prandyama (YS 2.52). What leads to this occurrence of the 
purification of the mind? 


PROCESS OF PURIFICATION 


“Yogins destroy disease by dsana, remove sin by pranayama (NGS 
112ab; KGS 54ab), and attain steadiness of the mind by dharana, 
astonishing consciousness by dhydna, and liberation by samadhi’ 
(NGS 113ab). As Pataiijala yoga inherited the tradition of Vedic 
rituals, in Natha texts the importance of pranayama?! as purifier is 
repeatedly mentioned.” Pranayama is regarded as a form of great 
tapas (austerity), which creates the heat necessary to burn impurities. 
In other words, prandyama burns out the things that are born of 
external and internal impurities and of corporeal beings (NGS 103); 
moreover, it creates the fire (pdvaka) which feeds on the fuel of 
sin (NGS 111; KGS 53). This brings us to the question of how 
pranayama functions in the process of the purification of the 
nadis. 


PURIFICATION OF THE NADIS 


The first reference of the purification of the nddis is in relation to 
mahamudra: ‘Purification of the network of nddis, the union of the 
moon and the sun and the drying up of the rasa (essence taken 
from food) are known as mahamudra’ (NGS 77). This is regarded 
as one of the five mudras (NGS 57; KGS 32), and its practice is as 
follows: Having placed the chin on the chest, press the yoni-sthana | 
(region of perineum) with the left ankle and grasp the stretched 
right leg with both hands; practice pranayama in this position. This 
is a combination of jalandharabandha, half pascimatana-dsana, and 
pranayama (NGS 78; KGS 33; HYP 3.9-12; AMN 29, 31). This 
Should be practised equally with both the left and right nostrils 


2 


(NGS 79; HYP 3.15). 
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The description provided in NGS 77 is based on this mudrd. Its 
benefits are mentioned in other texts as well: the removal of af- 
flictions, the cessation of the activities of two nadis (HYP 3.11-12; 
AMR 30-1), and digestive ability (NGS 80; HYP 3.16). Apart from 
these benefits, the practice of this mudra leads to the destruction 
of all diseases (NGS 81; HYP 3.17). For this reason, it is known 
as a great mudra. 

The second reference to purification of the nddis is found in NGS 
95. Only when the entire network of ndadis that is filled with 
impurities is purified does the yogin become capable of restraining 
prana. This implies that the purification of the nadis is a prerequisite 
for the practice of pranayama. The ordinary process of pranayama 
is described in the following manner: Assuming a lotus posture, 
the yogin should inhale prana through his left nostrii, and having 
held it as long as he can, exhale it through the right nostril. 

During this process, the visualization is required. The mode of 
prandyama through the left nostril is described as follows. Having 
inhaled prana through the left nostril, hold the breath and contemplate 
on the image of the moon with nectar as white as curd, or cow’s 
milk, or the colour of the purest silver, and exhale through the right 
nostril (NGS 96-7; KGS 43-4). 

The following is the mode of pranayama through the right nostril. 
Having inhaled prana through the right nostril, hold the breath while 
contemplating on the image of the disc of the sun with a mass of 
burning flames, and exhale through the left nostril (NGS 98-9; KGS 
46). After a period of three months, as a result of this visualization 
while practising, a series of nddis will be purified (NGS 100). 

As a result of this practice, prdna is restrained at will, the dig- 
estive fire is kindled, and an internal sound (ndda) is heard (NGS 
118);?3 subsequently, the individual is free of diseases (NGS 101).” 
The results of this kind of prandydma are nearly identical to those 
of mahamudra. The ability to hear the internal sound implies the 
absorption of the inner sound (nddanusandhdna); this is considered 
as the best way to lead laya.?5 

It should be noted that this sound is heard in the susumna nadi 
when it is clean (HYP 4.68). In the preliminary stage (arambha) of 
yoga, the knot of Brahma (brahmagranthi) is pierced and unstruck 
sound is heard. In the second stage (ghata), the knot of Visnu 
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(visnugranthi) is pierced and as a result of the union of prana and 
apana, the sound like a kettle-drum (bheri) is heard. In the third 
stage (paricaya), prana reaches the point between the eyebrows 
(mahasinyam) and the sound of a drum (mardala) is heard. In the 
fourth culminating stage (nispatti), the knot of Rudra (rudragranthi) 
is pierced and anila (apdna) reaches at the highest part of the head 
(Sarvapitha), subsequently, the well-tuned sound of vind is heard 
(HYP 4.70-6).76 ) 

The prescription of the second type of nddi-Sodhana-pranayama 
is practised by restraining apdna in the following manner (NGS 
102). Having restrained apana, the prana that remains in the body 
is raised to the sky through a passage in one mdtra. This might 
indicate the union of apdna with prana in the susumnda. Further, 
this practice destroys the network of defects (NGS 104). 

As mentioned, the union of apdna and prana is repeatedly 
mentioned in the GS. ‘Drawn up by way of pranayama, when apana 
is united with prana, one is released from all sins’ (NGS 109; KGS 
52). ‘Having closed the nine gates and accompanied with fire, apdna 
is sucked up and held firmly, and led to the space’ (NGS 110). This 
practise is regarded as an effective and powerful means of 
purification. 


PURIFICATION OF THE ELEMENTS 


There is another kind of purification related to pranay4ma—the 
purification of the elements (bhiitasuddhi). This practice is very 
common in Tantrism2’ and Natha yoga. This is one of the preliminary 
rituals preceding actual worship. The principle of this ritual is based 
on the notion that God is manifested in the body in the form of five 
elements. The complete system entails dissolving all five elements 
into their subtle origins and burning them to ashes, and then, giving 
birth to them by bathing them in nectar and creating a pure body 
owing to the course of evolution. This process can be referred to 
as physical and psychological purification. 

In this process, in the first phase, the entire body is imagined as 
comprising five elements with symbolical attributes and seed 
syllables in each specified part, a qualified individual dissolves the 
five elements into their subtle origins during meditation with the 
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practice of pranayama. At the end of this meditation, the individual 
imagines he has the nature of God. In the second phase, he burns 
up his elemental body with the fire that emanates from each seed 
syllable. Subsequently, he inundates himself or herself with the 
nectar that originates from sahasrara (the topmost place of con- 
templation imagined as the thousand-petalled lotus). Finally, the 
individual accomplishes the deification of himself or herself in 
contemplation. 

Patafijala yoga considers this in the context of dharand. As men- 
tioned previously, the subjugation of the elements can be achieved 
through concentration on the following forms: substances and char- 
acteristic, generic form, subtle element, inherent qualities, and 
purpose (YS 3.44). By practising this dhadrand, a qualified indivi- 
dual acquires supernatural powers such as being able to become 
as small as an atom, the perfection of the body and the capacity to 
be unobstructed by the properties of the elements (YS 3.45). 

In Natha yoga, dhdranda of the five elements (paficabhiitanam 
dharana)*® involves the practice of concentrating on each element 
in the specified part of the body. It is practised by holding the breath 
and visualizing each element in its symbolic form and colour, seed 
syllable, and tutelary deity in the specified part of the body”? within 
the duration of five ghatika (two hours) (NGS 154-60; KGS 68-75; 
YTU 84cd—102ab). 

The region where each element is located in the body, its 
symbolic form, colour, seed syllable and tutelary deity in that gu 
are as follows. Earth: heart, square, golden yellow, syllable /a a 
Brahma. Water: throat, a half-moon, white as jasmine, syllable va 
and Visnu. Fire: palate, triangle, the colour of coral, syllable ra and 
Rudra. Air: the region between the eyebrows, circle, the colour of 
a mass of collyrium, syllable ya and Isvara. Sky (akdsa): Brahma- 
randhra, dot, the colour of pure water, syllable ha and Sadasiva. 

The Natha yogins realized the relationship between the elements 
and prana. According to the Sivasvarodaya (SSV), the basic text of 
the science of svara,*° the five elements reside in the body in subtle 
forms (SSV 9). In a period of two and a half ghatikas, each element 
successively rules in each nddi (SSV 72) and manifests itself (SSV 
64). The elements prevail over the nddis in the following order: 
Air, Fire, Earth, Water and Sky (SSV 71). Thus, in order to sub- 


jugate each element, a duration of five ghatikads is required for 
this practice. 
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By practising this dhdrana, the body of a qualified individual 
possesses the nature of each element; subsequently, the power of 
each element can to some extent be acquired (NGS 160; KGS 74; 
YTU 83cd—103cd). The different kinds of dhdrand on each of the 
five elements are to be practised in thought, word, and deed; by 
following this technique, a qualified individual will be purged of 
all sins (NGS 161; KGS 75). 

In later Hatha-yogic literatures, the knowledge of the science of 
svara is applied to kumbhaka (retention of the breath); in the 
Kumbhaka Paddhati (KP), this is known as tattva-kumbhaka. The 
process involves inhaling prior to the rise of a particular element 
and exhaling at the end of the element’s predominance. Through 
this practice, a qualified individual acquires the nature of and 
control over the respective element. Finally, the individual attains 
the divine body and is liberated (KP 122-5). 

At the beginning of the prescription of the five kinds of dha- 
rand, the Persian translation of the GS mentions the process of 
dissolution of the universe (PGS 3b—4b).2! This implies that Natha 
yogins also considered dhdaranda of the five elements in the context 
of the evolution of the universe. 


TWO ASPECTS OF PRANAYAMA 


In Vedic ritual, the purification of the sacrificer is accomplished 
through tapas.*? Based on this principle, pranayama was regarded 
as the highest form of tapas.*? By using the power of the internal 
fire accelerated through prandydma, yogins are able to purify 
themselves and destroy external and internal impurities. On 
examining the process of purification of the nddis and elements in 
a textual context, we can find the significance of the two aspects 
of pranayama: the Hatha-yogic technique and mantrajapa. Next, we 
will discuss the manner in which these aspects are reflected in 
actual practices. 


PRANAYAMA WITH MubRA OR BANDHA 


The physiological techniques highlight the fundamental contribution 
of Natha yoga to the development of prandyama. Several kinds of 
mudra or bandha and kumbhakas have been developed to ensure 
the smooth practise of pranayama. The mode of practise varies 
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depending on the manuals and the preceptors; however, since this 
study is restricted to the GS, we will only discuss the practices 
mentioned in the previous section. 

Typically, mila bandha is practised for pitraka (the act of 
inhaling); jalandhara bandha, for kumbhaka and uddiyana bandha, 
for the kumbhaka before recaka. With regard to the purification of 
the nddis, mahamudra is practised (NGS 76); both mahamudra 
and mila bandha (NGS 59) serve as effective means to achieve 
the union of prana and apdna through the cessation of inhalation 
and exhalation. Jalandhara bandha is effective for the cessation of 
activity in all the nddis (NGS 62). Khecarimudra (NGS 138), 
kakimudra (NGS 139-40), and sakticdlanimudra (NGS 52) are 
practised for the cessation of inhalation and exhalation. 

This suggests that the visualization of the sun and the moon is 
also practised during kumbhaka. The modes of kumbhaka have been 
developed in later Hatha-yogic literatures. The KP mentions fifty- 
seven different modes of kumbhaka in forty-seven stages. For the 
purification of the nddis, three modes have been introduced (KP 
114—20). The first mode involves inhaling through one nostril, and 
after holding the breath for as long as possible, exhaling through 
the other nostril while contemplating on hamsa. Subsequently, the 
process is repeated by inhaling through the opposite nostril; finally, 
the first process is repeated. The second and third modes are 
identical to the nddi-sodhana-pranayama accompanied with the 
visualization of the sun and the moon. This leads to the following 
two questions: why were different types of pranayama developed? 
Why is the cessation of respiration necessary? 

As indicated, the effect of combining prana and apdna through 
nadi-sodhana-prandydma is the same. When the two unite, prana 
simultaneously flows in the solar and lunar nddis and heat develops 
near the region of the kanda (NGS 110). At the same time, 2 
sensation is also felt by the individual on the back. This is described 
as the awakening of the kundalini: in other words, the prana— 
combined with the apdna—rises to the sahasrara along the susumna 
nadi piercing through three granthis (NGS 50-2). This results in 
acquiring a nectar-like liquid that seeps from the moon, situated 
at the sahasrara. In the GS, several mudras such as jalandhara 
bandha, khecarimudra and viparitakarant are practised for this 
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purpose. This process is a metaphor of death and the means of 
rebirth. 

Natha yogins determine the time of the day through the process 
of respiration. As mentioned earlier, the ida and pirigala nadis pass 
through the left and right nostrils respectively (VGS 29, 32). When 
prana passes through pirigald (symbolized by the sun), it is day, 
and when prana passes through ida (symbolized by the moon), it 
is night. When prana passes through both the nddis and unites in 
the susumna nddi, it implies the cessation of breathing and leads 
to a minimum of activity and delays death. Thus, kala (death) is 
swallowed up by susumnd ndadi (HYP 4.17). Thus, a yogin transcends 
day and night and conquers death. 

According to SSV 37, the ida, pingala, and susumnd nddis 
respectively signify the rivers Ganga, Yamuna, and Sarasvati. The 
confluence of these three rivers is considered as Prayaga, which 
the tirtha where an individual can attain liberation. Thus, when 
prana flows through the susumnd nddi, manonmani is achieved (YS 
4.20). In HYP 4.3-4, Raja yoga, samadhi, unmani and manonmani, 
amaratva, laya, tattva, Siinyd, Siinya, parampada, amanaska, 
advaita, niralamba, nirafjana, jivanmukti, sahaja and turya are 
used synonymously. The GS describes this state of mind in the 
following manner: ‘Just as water dissolved in the ocean becomes 
one with it, the Self (@tman) and mind (manas) become one’ (NGS 
186; HYP 4.5). This is ‘the state of equilibrium (samarasatvam), in 
which prdna is without any movement and the mind is absorbed 
(in the Self)’ (NGS 187; KGS 94; HYP 4.6). 

For the Natha yogins, death can be overcome literally or 
figuratively, through pranayama. In ritual, this implies the deification 
of the human body and the realization of the Self in itself. 


PRANAYAMA ACCOMPANIED WITH MANTRA 


Mantra has the power to acquire knowledge leading to samadhi. 
All the processes of purification result in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. In the practices of purification of nddis and elements, mantra- 
japa plays an integral role in visualization. 

In the process of the purification of the nddis through pranayama, 
the respiration process is first considered the practice of the hamsa 
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mantra.*4 Natha yogins visualize the jiva during the process of 
inhaling and exhaling. This process is considered as the repetition 
of the mantra. ‘While exhaling breath, jiva goes out with the sound 
ha, and while inhaling breath, the soul enters into the body with 
the sound sa’. In this way, the breathing process is described as 
being an unconscious recitation of the hamsa mantra (NGS 42), 
People normally recite the hamsa mantra 21,600 times in a one 
day-night cycle (NGS 43). 

This unconscious recitation of the mantra (ajapa-japa or ajapa- 
gayatri) is regarded as means of liberation (moksadayini) (NGS 44). 
Natha yogins consider this gdyatri as comprising the prana which 
arises in the kundalini (NGS 46ab). In GhS 5.85—90, this is practised 
in the kevala-kumbhaka.* In the cessation of respiration, a qualified 
- individual mentally repeats the hamsa mantra to measure the 
duration of a kumbhaka. This sound is considered to arise when 
prana enters the susumna nddi and is known as mantrajapa (YB 
155-6). 

Another mantra revealed in the prandydma is the pranava (the 
sacred syllable om). The GS recommends the repetition of the 
pranava (NGS 83). Further, it states that the pranava should be 
visualized as a revelation of the Sun, the Moon and the Fire (NGS 
84). The seed syllables of the pranava symbolize Brahma, Visnu, 
MaheSvara and the respective Saktis (NGS 85-6), and they should 
_ be repeated with the voice, the body, and the mind (NGS 88). A 
person who continuously repeats the pranava will be free of sin 
(NGS 89). Although the elements have been comprehensively 
enumerated, the question of how this can be practised remains. 

In later Hatha-yogic literatures, this practice is formulated in 
combination with the contemplation of each syllable during the 
practice of each component of prandyama. This is clarified in the 
explanation of sahita-kumbhaka (joined retention). The practice 
comprises sagarbha-kumbhaka which is accompanied with seed 
syllables, and nigarbha-kumbhaka which is without seed syllables. 
The process of an ordinary sagarbha-kumbhaka involves the 
contemplation of a deity along with its nature (guna) and colour as 
well as the seed syllables of the pranava, all within a specified 
course of time (mdtra) (GhS 5-47). 

The process of the sagarbha-kumbhaka is described as follows. 
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First, while contemplating on Brahmi, who is associated with rajas, 
is red in colour, and has the syllable a, inhale through the left nostril 
and repeat the syllable sixteen times. Second, while contemplating 
on Hari, who is associated with sattva, is of a dark complexion, 
and has the syllable u, hold the breath and repeat the syllable sixty- 
four times. Third, while contemplating on Siva, who is associated 
with tamas, is white and has the syllable ma, exhale through the 
right nostril and repeat the syllable thirty-two times; subsequently, 
inhale through the right nostril, hold the breath by performing the 
kumbhaka and exhale through the left nostril, repeating the seed 
syllables in the way prescribed. This pranayama is practised 
repeatedly alternating the nostrils (GhS 5.48-53) and simultaneously 
visualizing the three deities with their symbolical seed syllables. 

We have already discussed the worship and application of the 
pranava as a time unit. At this point, we will address a later style 
of pranayama as the combination of mantrajapa, prandyama, and 
dhyana. This practice is similar to the process of bhatasuddhi, 
which involves the contemplation of the five presiding deities with 
their specified seed syllables. In GhS 5.38—44, the process of the 
purification of nddis adopts either of the following two types of 
purification methods: samanu and nirmanu. Samanu is accompanied. 
by a mantra that needs to be mentally repeated for a specified 
number of times. In each case, the seed syllable is used for 
symbolizing the element and measuring the length of each part of 
pranayama. 

There is also the samanu-nddi-suddhi method. Assuming the 
lotus posture, after performing imposition of guru or other dieties 
on different parts of the body of the practitioner, contemplating the 
seed syllable of Air, inhale through the left nostril repeating the 
seed syllable of Air sixteen times. Having held the breath for the 
period during which the syllable is repeated sixty-four times, exhale 
through the right nostril repeating the syllable thirty-two times. 
Then contemplating the fire at the root of the navel raised and 
combined with Earth, inhale through the right nostril, repeating the 
seed syllable of Fire (ra) sixteen times. Having held the breath for 
a period during which the syllable is repeated sixty-four times, 
exhale through the left nostril and repeat the syllable thirty-two 
times. Finally,-contemplate the Water (moon) in a full bright light, 
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inhale through the left nostril repeating the seed syllable (tha) 
(moon) sixteen times. Having held the breath for a period during 
which the syllable va (the seed syllable of Water) is repeated sixty- 
four times and visualizing oneself bathing in the nectar and 
imagining the purification of all the nadis, exhale and repeat the 
syllable la (the seed syllable of Earth) thirty-two times. 

This is considered to be a preliminary purification undertaken 
prior to the practice of asana and pranayama (GhS 5.45). Although 
its name refers to the purification of the nddis, it is clearly closer 
to the Tantric practice of bhittasuddhi. On the other hand, nirmanu- 
nadi-Suddhi is practised only through bodily cleansings (dhauti) 
and does not require the recitation of any mantra. 

Thus, the power of pranayama, combined with the chanting of 
mantras that symbolize a specific deity or element, is reinforced 
during contemplation. This implies the practice of the worship of 
God in the form of pranayama. 


CONCLUSION 


The Nathas, as an outshoot of Sakta Kaulamata, worshipped Siva 
as their transcendent deity, but aimed at eliminating the dichotomy 
and returning to unity with the transcendent reality. This can be 
regarded as the reason for their prevalence across India and 
abroad. 

An examination of the processes of purification in Natha litera- 
tures reveals that the elements of the practises of purification in 
the Nathas and Tantric or Agamic rituals share a common base. 
Based on the identification of the body and the macrocosm and the 
inherited traditions of Patafijala yoga and the Samkhya philosophy, 
the purification of the body is achieved through the dissolution of 
the constituent elements into the cause by the practice of pranayama 
and contemplation. The ingrained concepts of knowledge and power 
sustain the practice of prandyama. 

As Vedic rituals are integrated into the contemplative worship 
developed by Tantrism, the spirit of Patafijala yoga is integrated 
into the natural and blissful state of mind developed by Natha 
yogins. Although the instructions are simple and considerably 
borrowed from Patafijala yoga, the GS reveals the fundamental 
concepts in Natha yoga. In addition, the practice of a combination 
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of yogic techniques accelerates the yogic process both internally 
and externally. Pranava and hamsa display the potential power to 
operate as powerful mantras supporting concentration. 

Considering prana as a manifestation of the cosmic consciousness 
that is granted, Nathas developed physical techniques to gain 
complete control over prana which culminated in a control over 
the mind. Moreover, by formulating spiritual practises for spiritual 
death and rebirth through the processes of purification, they conquer 
death and become God himself as the result of their interiorized 
bhakti. 
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NOTES 


1. Vaudeville (1974: 144) used a modified form of this expression in relation 
to the tenets of Kabir as a bhakta speaking the language of Yoga. 

2. The eighteen texts in the Descriptive Catalogue of Yoga Manuscripts 
are as follows: Amaraughaprabodha, Amaraughasdsanam, Goraksa Gita, 
Goraksa Paddhati, Goraksa Samhita, GoraksaSataka, Jnanaprakasa- 
Satakam, Navasaktisatakam, Muktisopana, Yogapatala, Yogamartanda (YM), 


10. 


ii. 


12. 
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Yogabhyasa-yoga, Vivekamartanda, Sabara-tantram, Sadstanga- 
yoganirnaya (sangraha) and Siddhasiddhantapadahati. 


- Bouy regarded the Goraksagatakam, Amaraughaprabodha, Siddha- 


siddhantapaddhati and Goraksopanisad as basic authorities on the Natha 
doctrine (1994: 18). 


. The GS is regarded as having widely influenced the Yoga-upanisads, 


particularly the Yogaciidamani-up. and Yogakundalini-up. that are largely 
based on the GS. For the corresponding verses, see Bouy 1994: 100, 
102. 


. For the corresponding verses in the printed texts (Bouy 1994: 22).. 
. For details, see Mallinson 2007: 166-7. There seems to be a certain amount 


of confusion with regard to this work. As mentioned by Bouy (1994: 18), 
the Goraksa Samhita was published in 1974 by Camanlal Gautama in 
Bareilly. This is the same version of the GP that includes a hundred verses 
in the first part and a hundred and one verses in the second part. Further, 
the text including the expanded version of the Kubjikamatatantra, which 
belongs to the Kubjikamata of Yoginikaulamata, shares the same title. 
This Goraksa Samhita consists of the Kadiprakaranam and Bhitiprakara- 
nam and is edited by Janardana Pandeya in 1976. The original text appears 
to have had a third part entitled Yogaprakaranam; however, it is not 
included in this edition. See Heilijgers-Seelen 1994: 8-11. 


. Pas-i Anfas (PGS, ), see Sakaki 2003. Cf. Tarjmah-i Gorakh, Ms. (Persian), 


Add. 5651, ff. 40a-47b, British Museum. 


. The KGS omitted two verses (vv. 81, 95) for a supplement; this part of 


the supplement has not been published thus far. 


. This is described as the dedication of all actions (sarvakarmarpanam) to 


the highest guru (YSBh 2.32). 

In the Bhagavad Gita (18.5), sacrifice, charity and penance are said to be 
the mental -purifiers. Vasistha Samhita (VS) 1.51 includes spiritual 
knowledge (adhydtma-vidya) to this list. 

The other states of mind are restless (ksipta), infatuated (midha), 
distracted (viksipta) and restricted (niruddha). 

In AMN 1.3, Taraka yoga is.regarded as superior to all systems; moreover, 
it is considered beyond the teach of the Vedas and is a secret for scriptures 
and reveals the manner in which the great ocean of samsdra (worldly life) 
can be crossed. ‘Taraka’ is referred to as Taraka yoga when it is associated 
with the mind, and it is termed Amanaska yoga (transcendent yoga) when 
it is associated with the mind and the objective world. Although there is 
no reference to Taraka yoga in the GS, HP 10.4 refers to ‘taraka’ as the 
ultimate goal of yoga: practige. y 


. For the relationship between the concepts of purification, knowledge and 


power in the connection of Patafijala yoga, see Pensa 1969: 194-216. 
Sferra treats these concepts in Vajrayana texts, see Sferra 1999: 83- 
103. 
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The contents of the niyamas vary, depending on the texts. The YTU and 
the HYP consider abstention from injury (ahimsa) as the principal niyama 
and do not mention any others. Some Yoga-upanisads, beginning with the 
Varaha-upanisad, enumerate the following ten niyamas: austerity (tapas), 
contentment (samtosa), theism (astikya), charity (dana), worship of God 
(isvarapijana), listening to the doctrines (siddhaGnta-sravana), modesty 
(hri), chanting of mantras (japa), decision (mati), and observance of vows 
(vrata). SSP 2.33 mentions the following six niyamas: dwelling aloof 
(ekantavadsa), detachment (nihsangata), indifference (auddsinya), 
contentment with what is acquired (yathapraptisamtusti), absence 
of sentiment (vairasya), and devotion to the guru’s feet (guru- 
caranavariidhatva). VS 1.38 includes purification to its list of ten yamas; 
the other nine are as follows: non-violence, truth, abstention from theft 
(asteya), chastity (brahmacarya), fortitude (dhrti), forgiveness (ksamd), 
compassion (dayd), straightforwardness (Grjava) and moderate diet. 


. Although Natha yoga is known as the six-limbed yoga (sadarigayoga), all 


the Natha texts do not follow this style; the SSP has eight limbs. Among 
the Yoga-upanisads, the Amrtandda-up., Ksurikd-up., Dhydnabindu-up. 
and Yogaciédamani-up. have six limbs and the Darsana-up. has nine 
limbs. 


. For further information on each practice, see HYP 2.22-35; (GhS 1.12- 


60). 


. See Brhadadranyaka-upanisad 4.3.20, Chandogya-up. 8.6.1, 2, 6, Katha-up. 


6.16 and Prasna-up. 3.6—7. For details, see Kane 1962: 1430. 

See Apte 1967: 17-25; KGS 61-78. 

The GS identifies each of the six cakras by names depending on the region 
in which they are located: in an intermediate region between the rectum 
and the genitals (ddhdra, maladhara, Brahma cakra), close to the origin 
of the genitals (svadhisthdna), in the region of the navel (nabhi, mani- 
piraka), in the region of the heart (hrdaya cakra, andhata), in the region 
of the throat (kantha, visuddha) and at the spot between the eyebrows or 
at the root of the palate (ta/u). However, NGS 177 enumerates the following 
nine places of meditation: the anus, the male organ, the navel, the heart, 
the throat, the tongue, between the eyebrows, and brahmarandhra (aperture 
in the crown of the skull). In SSP 2.1-9, nine cakras have been mentioned; 
the additional three cakras are tdlu-cakra, located at the root of the palate, 
nirvana-cakra, located in the brahmarandhra and akasa-cakra, located at 
the highest point of sahasrara. Further, the sixteen centres of concentration 
are the big toes, mila, rectum, soft palate, deeper region of the palate, 
root of the tongue, point between the eyebrows, nose, root of the nose, 
the centre of the forehead and brahmarandhra (SSP 2.10-25). With regard 
to the three objects to be attained, the NGS refers to it as trailokyam: 
however, in GP 1.12, Briggs 1998: 13 and YCU 3c, it has been referred 
to as trilaksyam. In this study, we refer to it as trilaksyam. Trilaksyam 
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refers to the internal objects, outer objects and objects of special attention 
(SSP 2.26-29). Further, the five kinds of space have been identified as 
akasa as an atman, parakdsa as the darkness of the night, mahakasa as 
being effulgent at the dissolution of the world, tattvakasa as prajfa and 
siiryakaSa (2.30). The one column is known as the vajradanda (backbone) 
through which the susumnd nddi (or brahmanddi) passes. The nine doors 
are the nostrils, mouth, the eyes, the ear holes, anus and penis. The five 
tutelary deities, who are related to the five elements, are Brahma, Visnu, 
Rudra, Ivara, and Sadagiva (NGS 155-9). For details see Briggs (1998: 
310, 317, 319), Banerjea (1983: 169-94), 

The location and exit of ten nddis are as follows: ida (left side), pingala 
(right side), susumnd (mid region), gadndhdri (left eye), hastijihva (right 
eye), piisa (right ear), yaSasvini (left ear), alambusa (mouth), kuhii (linga, 
penis), and Sarikhini (miladhara, anus) (NGS 29-31; KGS 20-2). 

For the historical development of prandydma, see Kane 1962: 1432-44; 
Gharote 2003: 47-9; Einoo, 2002: 25-39. 

In the Yoga Bija (YB) ascribed to Matsyendranatha, the importance of 
pranayama is propagated. “The adept who follows the path of yoga without 
the knowledge of the practice of prandydma is led astray’ (YB 76), and 
‘the adept who wants to achieve success in yoga without controlling prana 
or without practising prdndydma is like a person who wants to cross the 
ocean with the help of raw earthen pitcher to lose his life’ (YB 77). 
While the GS only refers to the sound of a bell, HYP 4.85-7 explains the 
various kinds of sound that result from the absorption of the internal sound. 
Laksminarayana enumerated thirty kinds of sound in the Balabodhini 
which is a commentary of the GS, GSC 50-2. 

In the GP, the former part of this description ends abruptly at this point. 
Although there is no reference to the four kinds of yoga in the GS, AMR 
3 propounds the following four kinds of yoga: Raja, Mantra, Laya and 
Hatha. It regards all the four yogas as necessary for the fulfilment of Raja 
yoga, and it regards Laya yoga as the method for the middle state. 
These granthis are located in the heart, the throat and between the 
eyebiows respectively in the susumnd. HYP 2.67 (SSP 2.13) recommends 
Bhastrika kumbhaka for destroying these three knots. 

For detailed textual studies, see Flood, 2006: 108-13, 138-43; Dviveda 
1992: 121-4; Gupta 1992: 175-208. 

This paficadharana is included in mudra in GhS 3.2, and is described 
precisely with each benefit in GhS 3.57-63. 

In YTU 85-98 and VS 4.6-7, the location of each element is different. 
Earth: the region from the feet to the knees. Water: the region from the 
knees to the anus. Fire: the region from the anus to the heart. Air: the 
region from the heart to the middle of the eyebrows. Sky: the region from 
the middle of the eyebrows to the crown of the head. Further, the symbolic 
form of air is a hexagon. YY 8.9-11 mentions a different opinion with 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
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respect to the location of the elements. Water: the region from the knees 
to the navel. Air: the region from the navel to the forehead. Sky: the region 
from the forehead to the brahmarandhra. 
The SarvadarSanasangraha introduces the science of svara (svaravijfidna) 
in the description of prandyama under yoga. This science is also introduced 
in the A’in-i Akbari by Abu’l Fadl (d. 1602) and the SSV was translated 
into Persian in several forms. See Sakaki 2005: 140; 2004: 134-5. 
The PGS begins with an explanation of the evolution process and the 
nature of each principle. Following this, a description of the mind and the 
heart is provided. The text then enumerates forty-six different forms of 
manifestation of the mind, beginning with ignorance; these are to be 
cleansed for the attainment of liberation. In VM 5.29-39, too, eighteen 
dosas (defects), eight rasas (tastes) and thirty-two bhavas (emotions) are 
enumerated after the nature of each element has been described. SSP 
1.44-9 considers the internal organ (antahkarana) to be the self- 
manifestation of the cosmic mind of Siva and classifies these manifestations 
into twenty-five different forms. 
For more information on this relationship in the context of Vedic rituals, 
see Kaelber 1989: 45-60. 
This is evident from Manusmrti 6.70: ‘Even three prandyamas performed 
according to the rules prescribed and accompanied by the vydhrtis and 
pranava should be regarded as the great tapas (paramam tapas) for a 
brahmana’. Furthermore, the limbs of the yoga are described as followed: 
‘Just as in the case with metals wherein impurities are burnt when they 
are melted in the kindled fire, blemishes of the sense organs are destroyed 
by the control of breath; one should extinguish the blemishes by 
prandyamas, sin by dhadrand, contact with the objects of sense by 
pratyahara’ (7 1-2). This reference of each limb of yoga is also found in 
NGS 111-13 (KGS 53-4; HP 1.39-40). 
Hamsa mantra appears to have been predominant among the Islamic Sufis. 
Shattari Sufi Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth Gwialiyari (d. 1562) referred to 
the hamsa mantra in the Bahr al-Hayat (Ocean of Life). Further, the famous 
poet Faidi (d. 1595) referred to the ajapd-japa in his Sharig al-Ma‘rifa 
(Rising of the Gnosis) and the Parsi author of the Dabistan-i Mazahib 
(School of Manners) (c. 1653) is aware of this practice. The most elaborate 
reference is in the Risdla-i Hagq Numa (Compass of Truth) and in the 
Majma ‘al-Bahrayn (Mingling of the Two Oceans) by Dara Shukoh (d. 
1659). See Sakaki 1999: 223-7, 
The HYP suggests that sahita-kumbhaka is the common name for all types 
of pranayama and differentiates it from kevala kumbhaka (holding the 
breath as long as possible). HYP 2.44 enumerates eight kinds of kumbhaka, 
namely. saryabhedana, ujjayi, sitkari, sitali, bhastrika, bhramart, marccha 


and pldvini. The three types of bandhas help in pulling the breath into the 
susumnd nddi (HYP 2.46). 
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The Atmosphere of Bhakti 
in Literature: A Buddhist Stotra, 
a Katha and a Folk Tale 


- YOSHIFUMI MIZUNO 


Literature pertaining to bhakti comprises texts such as the Bhagavad- 
gita, the Narayaniya chapter of the Mahabharata, the Bhagavata 
Purana [= BhP] and other Puranas, some of the Vedanta philosophical 
works and sectarian literary works in medieval vernacular languages. 
Besides these literatures, both in courts and in temples or towns, 
numerous poets have composed poems and singers have been 
singing songs that characterize the atmosphere of bhakti, most of 
which have been transmitted from person to person but have not 
been preserved in the form of written texts.' Storytellers related 
- narratives characterizing the atmosphere of bhakti to common citi- 
zens and transmitted them from generation to generation. 

Many Sanskrit kdvya works, for example, Bhasa’s Ramacarita, 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, and Krsnamisra’s Prabodha-Candrodaya, 
also contain some elements of bhakti, even though they were 
composed with the aim of entertaining royal persons in court. Court 
poets attempted to please its elite patrons, because the more these 
persons appreciated their presentations, the more money or bread 
they could earn. Court poets sometimes may have woven their own 
beliefs and thoughts into their works, but sometimes would have 
been compelled to adapt religious motifs from the Mahabharata 
and Raémdyana or the Puranas, according to their patrons’ inclination, 
even though their own beliefs and thoughts were different. 

Nevertheless, any type of literary expression reflects the mood 
of its time. Audiences and readers, who belong to the same culture 
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that has generated such an atmosphere may be able to enjoy them 
with a sensitivity to the atmosphere such that they do not find it 
necessary to mention the atmosphere at each point. In my opinion, 
bhakti seems to be one example of something that produces such 
an atmosphere in a society—something that pervades the culture 
and is preserved in literary works. 

Therefore, through intensive reading texts, even though it is not 
bhakti literature, we will be able to obtain considerable information 
on the extent to which Indian people had accepted the concept of 
bhakti and the intensity of the bhaktic circumstance in which they 
lived . In this article, from non-bhakti literatures such as a Buddhist 
stotra work, katha work in Sanskrit and a folk tale which has 
various versions in modern vernacular languages, I will attempt to 
determine the factors of bhakti. 


NINEFOLD BHAKTI: A BUDDHIST STOTRA 


From the present viewpoint, the Satapaficagataka (or Prasada- 
pratibhodbhava-stotra) [= SPS] of Matrceta (c. AD 200, converted 
to Buddhism from Saivism (Bailey 1951; Tsuji 1990) has inter- 
esting verses; however, this is not so surprising because the 
religious activity of praising God or chanting hymns or stotras, may 
be common to monotheism and pantheism. I once introduced these 
verses in my article in Japanese,’ focusing on a comparison of the 
implications of kirtana- (or japa-) and smarana. Bailey states that 
a hymn may be expected to contain something of the spirit of bhakti 
associated with the Mahayanists and their forerunners, but it is a 
far cry from Matrceta’s sober, reflective, almost impersonal verses 
to the fantasies of the Saddharmapundarika or devotional fervour 
of Santideva (Bailey 1951: 18). Just as Bailey states, in the SPS 
we find some verses that contain something of the spirit of bhakti, 
regardless of whether or not they are impersonal. The verses (given 
below) appear to be especially valuable because they contain not 
only something of the spirit of bhakti but also the same terms as 
bhakti texts such as the BhP. 


Sravanam tarpayati te prasddayati darsganam / 
vacanam hlddayati te vimocayati SGsanam // 92 // 
prasitir harsayati te vrddhir nandayati prajah / 
pravritir anugrhnati nivrttir upahanti ca // 93 // 
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kirtanam kilbisaharam smranam te pramodanam / 

anvesanam matikaram parijfidnam vigodhanam // 94 // 

Srikaram te ’bhigamanam sevanam dhikaram param / 

bhajanam nirbhayakaram Ssamkaram paryupdsanam // 95 // 
Sitlopasampadaé suddhah prasanno dhyanasampada / 

tvam prajfidsampadaksobhayo hradah punyamayo mahan // 96 // 
ripam drastavyaratnam te sravyaratnam subhasitam / 

dharmo vicdrandratnam gunaratnakaro hy asi // 97 // 

tvam oghair.uhyamanandam dvipas tranam ksatatmanadm / 
Saranam bhavabhirinam mumuksinam parayanam // 98 // 
satpatram Suddhavrttatvat satksetram phalasampada / 
sanmitram hitakdritvat sarvapranabhrtam asi // 99 // 

priyas tvam upakaritvat suratatvan manoharah / 
-ekantakantah saumyatvat sarvair bahumato gunaih // 100 // 
hrdayo si nirvadyatvad ramyo vagriipasausthavat / 

dhanyah sarvarthasiddhatvan mangalyo gunasamsrayat // 101 // (Bailey 
1951: 103—10, emphases mine). 


92. To hear you brings satisfaction, to see you brings tranquility, your 
speech refreshes, your teaching liberates. 

93. Your birth rejoices the people, your growth delights them, your 
activity benefits, your ceasing destroys. 

94. The celebration of you takes sin away, the remembrance brings 
happiness, the seeking gives understanding, the full knowledge 
purifies. 

95. In approaching you is fortune, in honouring you exceeding wisdom, 
in worshipping you freedom from fear, in serving you prosperity. 

96. You are a great lake of merit, pure through perfect conduct, calm 
through perfect meditation, unshakable through perfect wisdom. 

97. Your form is a jewel to see, your fair speech a jewel to hear, your 
law a jewel to ponder; for you are a mine bearing jewels of merits. 

98. You are the island of those swept along by the waves, the defence 
of the stricken in spirit the refuge of them who fear existence, the 
resource of them who desire release. 

99. To ali living things you are a good vessel because of your pure 
conduct, a good field by reason of the excellence of your fruit, a good 
friend because of the benefits you confer. 

100. You are dear for your beneficence, charming for your tenderness, 
altogether beloved for your gentleness, honoured for all virtues. 
101. You are charming because blameless, lovely of excellence of speech 
and form, wealth-bringing from the accomplishment of every aim, 

propitious because the receptacle of virtues. (Bailey 1951: 170-1) 
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These verses constitute a section (pariccheda) named Pranidhi- 
stavah or His vow, i.e. the benefits he confers on the world (Bailey’s 
translation). 

Meanwhile, in the BhP, which is believed to have been composed 
in south India in the ninth or tenth century (cf. Rocher 1986:144- 
51), Prahlada responded as follows, when asked by his father, Hira- 
nyakaSipu, to emulate his excellent teacher: 


Sravanam kirtanam visnoh smaranam padasevanam | , 

arcanam vandanam dasyam sakhyam G@tmanivedanam // 23 // 

iti pumsarpita visnau bhaktis cen navalaksandé | 

kriyate bhagavaty addha tan manye’dhitam uttamam // 24 //(BhP VIL5) 


(1) To hear the names, episodes, etc., of Visnu, (2) to sing of his name 
and glories, (3) to remember him (his name), (4) to render service unto 
him, (5) to worship him, (6) to pay obeisance to him, (7) to dedicate all 
one’s actions to him, (8) to confide in him as a friend, (9) to offer one’s 
body and belongings to his service and care. I consider it as the highest 
type of learning if one offers himself completely to the Lord and performs 
this ninefold devotion (complete dedication is regarded as the condition 
that precedes real devotion). (Tagare 1976: III.912) 


This constitutes the ninefold bhakti whose purpose is believed 
to be to help devotees maintain contact with God. However, in this 
portion of the text, there is no mention of the effects of each aspect.* 
The mention of ninefold bhakti in the Adhyatma Ramayana and 
Ramcaritmanas is also very similar (Lutgendorf 2001: 125, 135); 
however, the terms are different from those in the BAP.5 

I will compare each term of the ninefold bhakti with the 
corresponding term in the SPS. 


Sravana 


First, Sravana is described in the SPS as the satisfaction that a man 
feels when he has heard Buddha’s words. In the BhP too sravana 
is described as follows: 


yatra bhagavata radjan sadhavo visadaSayah / 
bhagavad-gundnukathana-Sravana-vyagra-cetasah // 39 // 

tasmin mahan-mukharita madhubhic-caritra-piyiisa-Sesa-saritah paritah 
sravanti / 

ta ye pibanty avitrso nrpa gadhakarnais tan na sprsanty aSana-trd-bhaya- 
Soka-mohah // 40 /(.BhP \V.29) (Prabhupada: 89-90) 
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Oh, King! [He can listen to those stories] in places where pious and pure- 
hearted votaries of God narrate and listen to the glorification of the 
attributes of the Lord with eager hearts. There [to the congregation of 
devotees] flow forth on all sides rivers [entirely] of pure nectar [in the 
form] of stories of Lord Visnu [the destroyer of demon Madhu] sweetly 
sung by noble souls. Oh King! Those who drink those [nectar-like Stories] 
with intent ears and without being surfeited, are never touched [affected] 
by hunger, thirst, fear, sorrow and delusion. (Tagare 1976: II, 614) 


Hearing the words or stories of Buddha or of Visnu results in 
the five senses being satisfied.® 


Kirtana 


The SPS and the BhP ascribe the same meaning to kirtana, i.e. 
atonement. Rukmani introduces a verse from the BhP as follows: 


kaler dosa-nidhe rajann asti hy eko mahan gunah / 
kirtandd eva krsnasya mukta-sangah param vrajet // 51 // (BhP XIl.3) 
[Rukmani 1970: 147]. 


Kali is certainly the store-house of all evils. But O king, there is one very 
great virtue and a good point in that age, inasmuch as by singing the name 
and the glory of Sri Krsna, that person is freed from all attachments and 
attains to the highest region (Vaikuntha). (Tagare 1976: V, 2142) 


I was able to find other verses that use the term kirtana in the 
sense of purging of sins as follows: 


pranamya sirasadhigam uttama-slokam avyayam | 

agayata yaSodhama kirtanya-guna-sat-katham // 4 // 

so ’nukampita igena parikramya pranamya tam | 

lokasya pasyato lokam svam agan mukta-kilbisah I! 5 // (BhP VIIL.4) 


He bowed down his head to the eternal Supreme Lord of excellent renown 
and he chanted the praise of his worth, extolling (innumerable) virtues and 
sacred episodes of that abode of glory. 


Being favoured by the Lord with his grace, he was purged of all sins. 
Going round the Lord (reverentially) and paying him obeisance, he repaired 
his own region (of Gandharvas) in the very presence of all the people. 
(Tagare 1976: III, 1014) 


In the Narada Bhakti Sittra (=NBS) as well, it is asserted that for 
worldly people, sravana and kirtana are two bhakti activities that 


{ 
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are easier than others such as the abandonment of all sensible 
objects. 


loke ’pi bhagavad-guna-sravana-kirtanat |! 37 // (NBS 37) 


Smarana 


Even though in the SPS it is ambiguously stated that smarana brings 
happiness, it must be the means for attaining God as is mentioned 
in the Bhagavad-gita (VIII, 13-14). In the BhP, it is evident that 
remembrance smarana of the gods is effective for satisfaction with 
divine love as well as for the purpose of atonement, just as in the 
case of kirtana (VIII, 4, 17-24: ... smaranti ... mucyante hy enaso 
’khildt.). 

ya etat kirtayen mahyam tvayd gitam idam narah | 


tvam ca mam ca smaran kale karma-bandhat pramucyate // 14 /! (BhP 
VIL.10) 


A person who recites this song (prayer) sung by you to Me and remembers 
you and Me, becomes free from the bondage of karman in due course. 
(Tagare 1976: DI, 956) 


smarantah smarayantas ca mitho’ghaughaharam harim | 
bhaktya samjataya bhaktya bibhraty utpulakam tanum // 31 [/ (BhP X1.3) 


Remembering themselves and reminding each other of Hari who annihilates 
the mass of sins instantly, their devotion is developed unto Love divine 
and out of the thrill of ecstasy of this divine Love, the hair all over their 
bodies stands on end (and this spiritual delight of the disciples, gives the 
spiritual preceptor the highest delight). (Tagare 1976: V, 1909) 


In the Sandilya Siitra (SBS) as well, it is stated that smrti (the 
remembrance of God) is effective for prayascitta (expiation) as 
well as kirtana. 


smyti-kirttyoh kathdde§ carttau prayascitta-bhavat // (SBS 2,2,19) 


Pdda-sevana 


In the SPS, the description that approaching (abhi-gamana) and 
serving (sevana) Buddha are for fortune and exceeding wisdom, 
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respectively, seems to be comparable to pdda-sevana in the BhP. 


dharmartha-kama-moksakhyam ya icchec chreya Gtmanah | 
ekam eva hares tatra karanam pada-sevanam // 41 // (BhP IV.8) 


If one wishes to be blessed with good fortune, with dharma, artha, kama 

and moksa (righteousness, wealth, sense-pleasure, and liberation from 

samsara), the worship of Hari’s feet is the only course for attaining it. 
(Tagare 1976: Il, 473-4) 


- na kamaye’nyam tava pa@da-sevandd akimcana-prarthyatamadd varam 


vibho / 
Gradhya kastvam hy apavargadam hare vrnita Gryo varam atma-bandhanam 
1 56 1 (BhP X.51) 


Oh, Omnipresent Lord! I do not seek any other boon from you; I only want 
to render service to your feet, which is regarded as the most covetable 
blessing according to those who have renounced everything and possess 
nothing of their own). Having propitiated you, the bestower of moksa 
(liberation), Oh Hari, what wise man would solicit from you a boon which 
will create a bondage to one’s soul. (Tagare 1976: IV, 1578) 


Arcana 


Bhajat, translated as ‘worshipping’ by Bailey and mentioned in the 
SPS as something that brings freedom from fear, is the present 
participle of the verb Vbhaj (to share). This is the root of bhakti 
and of the Hindi bhajan. It is uncertain whether bhajat in the SPS 
means the same as bhajan in the BhP, because the latter at present 
means a devotional song, and may have multiple connotations. 
However, from the viewpoint of comparing the description of the 
SPS and the ninefold bhakti, bhajat seems to be the same concept 
as arcana (worship, or praise) of the ninefold bhakti in the BhP, 
corroborated by the order of the terms presented. This may be the 
reason why the BAP states that enemies such as love, greed, fear 
(bhaya), etc., should be destroyed by the sword of spiritual 
knowledge sharpened by worship (arcana) of the feet of the most 
exalted souls (VII, 15, 43-5). 

Meanwhile, in the NBS, a-vyavrtta-bhajana (unretarded worship 
of God) is said to overcome the temptation of worldly desires and 
develop the love of God (NBS 36, tr. Sinha 1998: 18). This phrase 
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seems to share the same view as the SPS, in which bhajana 
(worship of a Buddha) has been said to bring abhaya of freedom 
from fear. 


Vandana, Dasya 


The concept of pary-updsana, translated by Bailey as serving and 
mentioned in the SPS as for prosperity, might pertain to both 
vandana (paying obeisance) and ddasya (to dedicate all one’s 
actions). It goes without saying that the prosperity by pary-updsana 
is not worldly but unworldly. In the BhP as well, we find that it is 
by paying obeisance to the feet (of brahmanas) that he (Hari) gets 
Laksmi, goddess of prosperity (BhP VI.21.38). 


tasyaiva me sauhrda-sakhya-maitri da@syam punar-janmani janmani sydat / 
mahdnubhavena gundlayena visaj-jatas-tat-purusa-prasangah // 36 // 
bhaktaya citra bhagavadn hi sampado rdjyam vibhitir na samarthayat 
yajah / 

adirgha-bodhaya vicaksanah svayam pasyan nipadtam dhaninam 
madodbhavam // 37 // (BhP X.81) 


May I, in every future birth, be blessed with his good-will, friendship, love 
and service. May I have the fortune of associating myself with his devotees 
and may I cherish my [ever-increasing] devotion to that abode of excel- 
lences and glorious powers. aw 


God, eternal, omniscient and glorious, himself notices the 
downfall of the rich, caused by the pride of their wealth, and does 
not wish to confer wonderful affluence, kingship and other spiritual 
powers or authorities on his devotee [even though he may solicit 


it] but grants them to the shortsighted ones (Tagare 1976: IV, 
1762). . 


Sakhya, Atma-nivedana 


The description of Buddha as a good friend for the people who 
praise him [SPS V.99] seems to be similar to the concept of sakhya. 
With regard to Gtma-nivedana we cannot find the corresponding 
term in the SPS, probably becanse the concept is peculiar to the 
later bhakti. 


As has been observed above, it is notable that a Buddhist stotra 
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composed about 700 long years before and in the north-west of 
India, has almost the same concepts as those of the ninefold bhakti 
of the BhP. This is thought to indicate that Indian people who 
wanted to embrace the grace of the divine had similar tendencies 
of thought and like approach to the object of worship. This would, 
in turn, have been caused by the atmosphere of bhakti. 


SIMHASANA-DVATRIMSIKA 


In the Sanskrit katha Simhdsana-Dvatrimsika (SD), otherwise 
called Vikrama-Carita composed not before the 1200 (Edgerton 
1993: pt. 1, liii), particularly the southern and metrical recensions 
out of the five main recensions (the others being Jaina, Vararuci 
and a brief recensions), we find expressions of the religious 
atmosphere of both bhakti and tantrism. The bravery and generosity 
of King Vikrama has been recounted over and over in thirty-two 
tales. Some of this deeds seem to spring from bhakti and from. 
bhaktic circumstances. Below is my attempt to compare these 
events with the activities of bhakti, such as gift (dana) or charity 
(tydga) and self-sacrifice (atma-nivedana), particularly as described 
in the BhP. ‘ 

The plot fairly common to almost all the tales of the SD is that 
Vikrama displays great courage in saving someone or in doing 
something out of curiosity and ends up getting something, which 
he immediately offers as a gift or as charity to that another person. 
Let us now explore to whom Vikrama made such offerings and 
what these were. The numbers in parenthesis indicate the order of 
the tales in the southern recension. 


Offerings to Brahmanas 


a crore’s worth of gold (1); wish (vara) (2); four magic jewels (3); 
absolution from the crime of kidnapping (4); city, wealth, and many women 
(6); a woman (9); fruits for agelessness (10); a Jiriga that grants all desires 
(14); a woman and a kingdom (15); gold (16); two rings that yield a load 
of gold everyday (18); a potion and an elixir, one of which turns base 
metals into gold, the other giving freedom from old age and death (19); 
eight jewels that give eight supernatural powers (21); magic quicksilver 


(22); a jar of nectar to revivify an army (24); the cow of wishes (26); and 
money (29). 
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Offerings to persons who are not Brahmanas: 


five jewels to a messenger (5); revival and a kingdom to a dead couple 
(7); fulfilment of a merchant’s desire to fill a pond with water (8); a promise 
from a raksasa to abstain from eating men (11); nine jars of treasure to a 
merchant (12); merit obtained by chanting the sacred name in a river for 
twelve years and the power to go to heaven to a raksasa (13); saved a 
rival king from the daily sacrifice by offering his own body (17); a magic 
piece of chalk with which an army could be depicted, a wand by which 
an army could be brought to life with the right hand or dismissed again 
with the left and a magic cloth to grant all desires to a king (20); everything 
in his treasury to all people to come (23); wish to a gambler (27); all the 
tributes sent by a king to a juggler (30). 


Of these eight are immaterial: the wish (2 and 27), absolution 
from the crime of kidnapping (4), revival (7), fulfilment of a desire 
(8), obtaining a promise (11), merit obtained by chanting the sacred 
name in a river for twelve years’ and the power to go to heaven 
(13), and saving a rival king from the daily sacrifice (17). 

These cases are illustrations of the transfer of merit (pari- 
nama(na)), in that they are all immaterial and have been given by 
King Vikrama after he received them as a merit. Although it is 
extremely hard to precisely compare the concepts of dana and 
parinama, we will now concentrate on dana and treat everything in 
the context of dana. | 

As we have seen above, in the SD, offering a gift or donation is 
emphasized as an activity that should be undertaken not only for 
Brahmanas (poor Braéhmanas in many cases) but also for ordinary 
persons in difficulty. In particular, in seventh tale (southern 
recension), there is a mention of the chapter on the giving of gifts 
(dana-khanda) in Hemadri’s (1260-1309) Caturvarga-Cintamani, a 
text of Dharma-nibandha, and it is portrayed that a merchant offered 
a gift much after these prescriptions were given and visited Krsna 
in Dvarka to obtain a fortune as reward. 

The earliest phase of dana might be limited to an honorarium 
from the client of a ritual ceremony to the Braéhmana as its con- 
ductor. A Braéhmana conducted a ritual ceremony and was given 
something as a reward. A client gave dana and received a mental 
fortune as the result. In the case of Buddhism, dana from a client 
was important for a monk to maintain a decent livelihood because 
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he could not earn a living independently through any other means. 
The monks who received a dana from volunteers, preached the 
teachings of Buddha to them in return. Imparting the teaching was 
also called dana or dharma-dana, which is different from dmisa- 
dana which refers to giving material things such as money, food, 
and clothes. 

With regard to the concepts or theories of the gift in ancient India, 
the investigation by Maria Heim (2004) is deep and comprehensive, 
based on the Dharma-Sastra, nibandha (Hindu), Jaina non-canonical 
works, and Theravada Buddhist texts on lay conduct. 

Although Heim introduces the phrase of the Dharma-sastra that 
one who gives with sraddhd (esteem) and bhakti (devotion) to a 
worthy recipient, even if it is just a handful of vegetables, enjoys 
every happiness (Heim 2004: 45), she emphasizes the moral and 
ethical element. In the BhP as well, dana is one of four dharmas 
(the others being satya, tapas and vidya or dayd) (BhP III.12.41; 
XII.3.18), or of many more dharmas (BhP X.47.24). 

Further, Heim (2004: 95) mentions another aspect of dana as 
something that purifies the donor. We find the same aspect of dana 
in the BAP is one among some elements whereby one can get rid © 
of sins (BhP VI.2.17), by which an impure mind is made pure (BhP 
XI1.6.9; XI.19.4.29.37), or by which Visnu is gratified, especially 
when it is given to Candalas, to the poor, and to the blind (BhP 
VIII.16.61) (Acharya 1993: 255). Such a meaning occurs also in 
Mahayana Buddhism, wherein dana had been listed as one among 
the six pdramita (austerities) that should be performed by a monk 
whose every action is for the benefit of others. 

In the context of religious austerities, especially in that of 
Mahayana Buddhism, dana means tydga (renunciation), an action 
for which the donor does not expect reward but attains a state of 
self-denial. Even the BhP has mentions of tydga. It is a way to 
attain atonement (VI.1.13) or a means to mind control (X.47.33) or 
a stepping-stone to bhakti (XI.19.23). On the contrary, in the context 
of Vedic ritual, it is sometimes described as an obstacle to God 
(X1.12.1; 14.20). 

In the NBS, two kinds of tyaga, namely visaya-tyaga (abandonment 
of sensible objects) and sariga-tydga (abandonment of attachment), 
are said to make the love of God possible (NBS 35). 
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As in Mahayana Buddhism, the gift of security (abhaya-dana) is 
said to be most important in the Visnu Smrti (Sh. 92) (Acharya 
1993: 5; Jolly 1965: 270-1). This is so because this gift is easier 
to offer than material things (Gmisa dana), which can be offered 
only by the rich, and the gift of doctrinal lecture, which can only 
be given by the person who has doctrinal knowledge. 

The following verses have been quoted from an unknown Purana 
in the thirteenth tale of the SD. 


abhayam sarva-bhitebhyo yo dadati daydparah / 
tasya deha-vimuktasya ksaya eva na vidyate // 6 // 


mahatam api yajnanam kalena ksiyate phalam / 
dattva’bhayam pradanasya ksaya eva na vidyate // 8 // 
dattam istam tapas taptam tirtha-yatra Srutam tatha / 
sarvany abhaya-danasya kalam narhanti sodasim // 9 // 
catuh-sdgara-paryantam yo dadyad vasudham imam / 

yas cabhayam ca bhitebhyas tayor abhayado’dhikah // 10 / 


paropakara-vyapara-paro yah puruso bhuvi / 
sa sampadam samapnoti parad api ca yat param // 14 // (SD X11. southern 
recension) (Edgerton 1993: 2.115). 


Whosoever is full of compassion and gives security to all creatures, he 
will never perish, even when he loses his body. (6) ... Even the fruit of 
great sacrifices is exhausted in time; if one gives security, the fruit of the 
gift is never exhausted. (8) Alms, offerings, asceticism performed, 
journeys of pilgrimage, and sacred lore as well, all are not worth the 
sixteenth part of the gift of security. (9) As between one who gives this 
whole earth bounded by the four seas and one who gives security to 
creatures, the giver of security is greater. (10) ... A man who makes it 
his supreme occupation to help others in the world, shall obtain good 


fortune and a [station] higher than even the highest [or final beatitude]. 
(14) (Edgerton 1993: 1.126) 


These phrases seem to have come from the same concepts of 
dana as those of Mahayana Buddhism. . 
In bhakti as well, the practice of giving security (abhaya-dana) 
to another (paropakara) brings ecstatic bliss to a bhakta as a donor, 
because he or she feels a sense of intimacy with God, who exists 
in everyone and everything in this world. The thought of the 
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omnipresence of God? is inevitable in the theory of universal 
charity. In this respect, Anand aptly states that the BhP provides 
two reasons for the insistence on universal charity: God’s love for 
all and God’s presence in all (Anand 1996: 160). Further, he intro- 
duces the story of Rantideva’ as an example of the latter. The story 
of Rantideva is as follows, 


rantidevasya hi yasa ihamutra ca giyate //2// 

viyad-vittasya dadato labdham labdham bubhuksatah / 
niskimcanasya dhirasya sakutumbasya sidatah //3// 

vyatiyur astacatvarimsad-ahdany apibatah kila / 
dhrta-payasa-samyavam toyam pratar upasthitam //4// 
krcchra-prapta-kutumbasya ksuttrdbhyam jdta-vepathoh / 

atithir brahmanah kale bhoktu-kdmasya cdgamat //5// 

tasmai samvyabhajat so’nnam ddrtya sraddhayanvitah / 

harim sarvatra sampasyan sa bhuktva prayayau dvijah //6// 
athanyo bhoksyamanasya vibhaktasya mahipate / 

vibhaktam vyabhajat tasmai vrsalaya harim smaran //7// 

yate Sidre tam anyo’gdd atithih svabhir dvrtah / 

rajan me diyatam annam sagandya bubhuksate //8// 

sa Gdrtyavasistam yad bahumanapuraskrtam / 

tac ca dattva namas cakre svabhyah svapataye vibhuh //9// 
paniya-matram ucchesam tac caika-paritarpanam / 

pasyatah pulkaso’bhyadgddapo dehyasubhasya me //10// 

tasya tam karunadm vacam nisamya vipulasramam / 

krpaya bhrsa-samtapta idam Ghamrtam vacah //1 1// 

na kamaye’ham gatim isvarat param astarddhi-yuktam apunarbhavam va / 
arti prapadye’khila-deha-bhajam antah sthito yena bhavanty aduhkhah //12// 
ksuttrtsramo gatra-prisramas ca dainyam klamah Soka-visada-mohah / 
sarve nivrttah krpanasya jantor jijivisor jiva-jalarpanadn me //13// 
itt prabhadsya paniyam mriyamdnah pipdsayd / 

pulkasaydd addd dhiro nisarga-karuno nrpah //14// 

tasya tribhuvanaddhisah phaladah phalam icchatam / 

atmanam darsayan cakrur maéyd visnu-vinirmitah //15// 

sa vai tebhyo namas-krtya nissango vigata-sprhah / 

vasudeve bhagavati bhaktya cukre manah param //16// 
i§vardlambanam cittam kurvato’nanyaradhasah / 

mayd gunamayi rdjan svapnavat pratyaliyata //17// 

fat prasanganubhdvena rantidevanuvartinah / 

abhavan yoginah sarve ndrayana-parayanah //18// (BhP 1X.21) 
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The glory of Rantideva is eulogized in this world as well as in heaven. 
By giving away wealth that came his way without efforts (like the sky) 
thinking it to be momentary, he became hungry and destitute of everything 
(including provisions even for the evening). While the hero suffered 
hardships along with his family, and forty-eight days passed during which 
he could not get even water to drink. In the morning (of the forty-ninth 
day), he happened to get by chance ghee, rice cooked in milk, and samydva 
(an article of food consisting of wheat-flour, raw-sugar, ghee and milk) 
along with water. He whose family was distressed and trembling due to 
utter starvation and parched with thirst, was about to partake of the food 
when a Brahmana guest arrived. As he visualized Hari everywhere (and 
in everybody), he received the Brahmana with reverence and faith, gave 
him his share of food. The Brahmana took his meal and went his way. 
While he was about to partake of the remaining food which was distributed 
among themselves, another stranger—now a Siidra—arrived. He gave him 
the portion of the food so distributed, contemplating all the while on Hari, 
king of the earth. When the Stidra departed, another stranger surrounded 
by a park of hounds approached him and requested, ‘Oh king! May food 
be served to me along with my dogs, who are hungry’. The king received 
them kindly and gave to him respectfully whatever food that remained 
with him and vowed to the dogs and the master of those hounds. Now 
some water, just sufficient to quench the thirst of one person, remained. 
While he was about to drink it, a Candala came up and requested, ‘Give 
water to me who am a low caste person’. Hearing his pitiful request uttered 
with great pain and exhaustion, the king, deeply moved and tormented 
with compassion, uttered the following nectar-like speech. ‘I do not seek 
from the Almighty Lord the highest position attended with eight spiritual 
powers (e.g. animan, laghiman, etc., detailed in the Yogasitra), nor 
emancipation from samsdra; 1 would rather prefer to dwell in all beings 
and undergo suffering for them, whereby they may be free from miseries. 
By offering water which was essential to save the life of an unfortunate 
creature who craved for life, my personal hunger, thirst, exhaustion of 
limbs, distress, languor, grief, despondency and delusion—all have dis- 
appeared.’ Expressing such nobility of heart, the king who was compas- 
sionate by nature and full of fortitude, gave that water to the Candala, 
though he himself was on the point of death through thirst. To him, 
the lord of the three worlds (e.g. God Brahma and others) who bestows 
fruits on those who seek them and who visited him in those illusory forms 
(a short while ago) under instructions from Lord Visnu, revealed themselves 
to him. The king being entirely free from attachments, cherished no desires. 
Bowing down to them all, he concentrated his mind on glorious Lord 
Vasudeva with utmost devotion, and sought no boon from them. 
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Concentrating his mind on the Almighty Lord as the only support, and 
cherishing no desire for any fruit [in return] there-from, Maya the deluding 
potency of the Lord constituted of three gunas [automatically] dissolved 
(disappeared altogether) like a dream, in the case of Rantideva, Oh king. 
By virtue of close association with him, all yogins who follows closely 
Rantideva (i.e. his path of intense, selfless devotion) became absolutely 
devoted to Lord Narayana. (Tagare 1976: III, 1232-4) 


The act of Rantideva seems to have been based on the same 
psychological state as that of Vikrama. The latter’s giving of gifts 
seems to have stemmed from the bhaktic mind. The reason why 
the king could not help giving gifts, even his own body, may be 
that he loved everyone like God, and not because he felt it was his 
duty. 


THE TALE OF CANDRAHASA 


Folk tales have been preserved in various literary genres such as 
katha, the canonical and commentarial works of Buddhism and 
Jainism, and in the Puranas. The reason for parallel stories in 
different works may be that they originated from the same folk tale. 
(Parallel implies that they have the same details and are not similar 
just by accident.) A composer or an arranger of such works might 
more often adapt a popular folk tale or known narrative for his own 
work rather than invent an original story. At the time of re-telling 
the story, he or she may add some elements to the existing one 
because he or she wants the new work to be appreciated by the audi- 
ence. In this way, a story gets transmitted, suffering little change 
from one to another, regardless of whether it is narrated verbally 
or written as a text. Thus, we can say that according to its environ- 
ment, such a story is as changeable as organic matter. 

As I have investigated in the past, a well-known folk tale of 
Candrahasa, of which historical transformations have taken place 
from ancient to modern times and in as large an area as Eurasia,!° 
is a good instance of a story being enlarged or transformed with 
new elements. 

The brief outline common to almost all the versions is as follows. 
A person of noble parentage one day hears the awful prophecy that 
an orphan will become his son and successor and decides to kill 
the orphan. Alternatively, a person, who had begun raising a 
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foundling boy, believing a hopeful prophecy, decides to kill him 
because his wife bears him a son and the presence of the foundling 
is now burdensome to him. After some attempts to murder the boy, 
the person makes him deliver a letter saying that the bearer of the 
letter must be killed. However, on the way, while the boy is 
sleeping, by chance, a girl finds the letter and reads it. Since she 
has fallen in love with him at first sight, she rewrites the operative 
portion of the letter stating that the bearer of the letter should be 
made to marry her. Her mission is successful. Finally (or during a 
murder attempt in some older versions) the person’s own son is 
killed in place of the boy, by a hired murderer. : 

This tale with the letter of death and the rewriting of the letter 
motifs, and folk tale versions can be found in AT930 (Uther 2004) 
and K511, K978 and K1612 (Thompson 1955 and 1958). 

Here is a list of various older Indian versions of this tale with a 
rough estimate of each date and focus only on the one point of 
bhakti, without presenting of the argument on the worldwide and 
complicated transmission of this tale.!! 


° Jataka of a child in the Six Perfection Siitra (a Chinese Avadana) 
tr. Liuidu Jijing (in Chinese) <AD3c.> 

* ‘The Tale of Ghosaka’ in the Manorathapirani (a Commentary 

of the Anguttara-Nikaya) by Buddhaghosa (in Pali) c. 400-50 

‘The Tale of Ghosaka’ in the Dammapada Attakatha by 

Buddhaghosa (in Pali) c. 400-50. 

‘The Tale of Chandrahasa’ in the Jaimini-Bharata (in Sanskrit) 

c. 1100. 

‘A Tale in the Prabandha-cintamani’ by Merutunga (Jaina, in 

Sanskrit), c. 1306. 

The Champaka-sresthi Kathanaka by Jinakirti (Jaina, in Sanskrit), 

c. 1450. | 

‘The Tale of Damannaka’ in the KathdkoSa (Jaina, in Sanskrit), 

date unknown. 

“The Tale of Chandrahasa’ in the Bhakti-rasa-bodhini (commentay 

on a hagiography, Bhakta-mala of Nabhadasa) by Priyadasa 

(Hindi), 1712. 

‘The Tale of Chandrahiasa’ in the Amar Chitra Katha Series No. 

97 Anant Pai, ed., Subha Rao script, Pratap Mulick, n.d. Bombay; 

India Book House (in English), twentieth century. 

¢ Other folk tale versions in vernacular languages. 
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There is a large time gap between the Pali versions and the 
Jaimini-Bharata version. A clear difference can be found between 
the versions before the fifth century and those on and after the 
Jaimini-Bharata in terms of the construction of the plot. The clearest 
difference is that only the older Chinese and Pali versions have the 
motif that the orphan was dispatched with the letter of his death to 
a potter but that the natural son relieved him of the role and was 
killed in a burning kiln by the potter. . 

With regard to the entire Jaimini-Bhdrata, Derret (1970) 
determines that the Jaimini-Bharata, which contains the tale of 
Chandrahasa, has come from Europe, and some scholars such as 
Koskikallio (1993: 111) state that the Jaimini-Bharata has a close 
connection with the Puranas which promoted the ideas of bhakti in 
Sanskrit literature; thus, the Jaimini-Bharata seems to have 
followed a long and complicated process for its completion. It is 
necessary for us to examine this process conscientiously; however, 
at present, we do not have enough text data to do so. I will indicate 
only one point concerning the atmosphere of bhakti in the tale of 
Chandrahasa. 

In almost all the versions during the time of and after the Jaimini- 
Bharata, with the exception of the Jaina versions, what protected 
the orphan was the power of a sacred stone—the sdlagrama—that 
had been given by Narada Rsi. In older versions, there is no mention 
of the Sdlagrama. 

It goes without saying that the sdlagrdma (or Saligrama) represents 

. Visnu, just as the liriga represents Siva. As many scholars state,!2 
Stories about the sGlagrdma and its power are told in various 
Puranas. Among them, one of the oldest mentions may be in the 
Vana Parvan of the Mahabharata.'3 Sankara Acarya makes a men- 
tion of the §alagrama in his Vedantasitra,'* but this could be much 
later that the popular worship of the salagrama. However, the 
mention of the power of the sdlagrama in 22 verses (80-102, in 
chapter 58) at the end of the story of Candrahdsa seems to be on 
the same line with the Puranas, such as the Padma Purana, the Agni 
Purana and the Garuda Purana (Kirfel 1935; Oppert 1986).!5 

This is a good instance of the rising atmosphere of bhakti among 
the people breaking into the stream of the literary transmission—in 


this case of a folk tale—and influencing the construction of the 
plot. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have investigated the atmosphere of bhakti in three types of 
non-bhakti literary works. In the former two, we read texts focusing 
on the concept and the meanings of technical words, i.e. on an 
abstract idea; in the case of the latter, we focused on the embodied 
matter, which can be regarded as a symbol of advanced devotional 
activities in a society. 

The intense atmosphere of bhakti was present in each work, and it 
has become clear that the tradition of bhakti devotion can be detected 
not only in bhakti literatures but elsewhere also. In other words, we 
are apt to slot all kinds of literature into frames or genres, according 
to a stereotype, and to search for a required answer only in the texts 
of one or other genre. Until such a stereotype has not been broken, 
we will be forced to view things from a narrow perspective. 

Even when we research the cultural phase of bhakti and the 
doctrinal modification of bhakti in the complete history of Indian 
society, we need to examine all kinds of literature, especially lite- 
rary works. The reason for this is that literature is testimony to the 
lives of persons. 
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NOTES 


1. According to Callewaert (1992) article, when the repertories grew larger. 
some singers or musicians began to write the music down in something 
akin to a notebook in order to aid recall. 
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2. Rupa Gosvami (1500-507), the author of the Bhakti-Rasamrta-Sindhu, might 
have composed his poetry not for entertainment but for missions of bhakti. 
Wulff (1984: 5) introduces Sukumar Sen’s view that Rupa Gosvami’s 
Vidhagdhamadhava and the other drama have indeed been read through the 
years by Vaisnavas, not simply as works of literature, but as vehicles of 
religious truth. 

3. Yoshifumi Mizuno, 2000, ‘Chanting of Sacred Names in India (in Japanese)’. 
Siinyata and Reality, Volume in Memory of Professor EJIMA Yasunori, 
Tokyo; Shumju-sha, 2000, pp. 481-500. 

4. According to Tagare’s note Jiva Gosvamin’s Krama-sandarbha provides 
an excellent exposition of bhakti and its nine forms, which deserve perusal 
in the original (Tagare 1976: III, 921); however, I was unable to obtain this 
reference. 

5. In the Adhyatmaramayana, the line-up of the ninefold bhakti is as 
follows: 
sat-sangati-, katha-lapa-, gunerana-, vyakhya-, Gcaryopasana-, pijana-, 
mantropasaka-, bhakta-sarvabhita-piija-bahyartha-virdga-, and tattva- 
vicara-. (AdhR MII.10.21-7: p. 163) 

I would like to introduce two verses before the above-mentioned line-up of 
the ninefold bhakti. . 
pumstve stritve viSeso va jati-nadmasramadayah / 

na karanam mad-bhajane bhaktir eva hi karanam //20 // 
yajna-dana-tapobhir va vedadhyayana-karmabhih / 

naiva drastum aham sakyo mad-bhakti-vimukhaih sada // 21// (AdhR MM1,10: 
p. 163) 

As Lutgendorf mentions (Lutgendorf 2001:125), in the Ram-Carit-Manas, 
there is a mention of the ninefold bhakti, which is similar to that in the 
AdhR. 

navadha bhagati kahaii tohi pahim / 

sa@vadhana suni dharu mana mahim // 

prathama bhagati samtanha kara samga / 

disari rati mama katha prasamga //4// 

gura pada pamkaja seva tisari bhagati amana / 

cauthi bhagati mama guna gana kara-i kapama taji gana //35// 

mamtra japa mama drrha bisvasa / 

pamcama bhajata so beda prakasa // 

chatha dama sila birati bahu karama / 

nirati niramtara sajjana dharama //1// 

satava sama mohi maya jaga dekha / 

motem samta adhika kari lekha // 

athava jathalabha samtosa / 

sapanehiim nahim dekha-i paradosa //2// 

navama sarala saba sana chalahina / 

mama bharosa hiya harasa na dina // 

nava mahim eka-u jinha kem hoi | 

nari purusa sacaracara kot //3// (RCM Ill, doha 35, 4—36,3) 
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6. 


[oe] 


Bailey (1951: 199-209) introduces some valuable parts of the commentary 
of Nandipriya in the appendix of his edited book. According to its mention 
of the related matter, Nandipriya has taken an example of householder 
Anathapindada as proof of effective sravana. In this case sravana means 
to hear the word ‘Buddha’, that is, the name of Buddha and not his 
words. 

Even in the Saddharmapundarika (XXIV, Samanta-mukha-parivarta, v. 4), 
although there did not exist the term ‘name’ in the phrase, it has been 
interpreted as ‘hearing the name aid Aealghitestarny: and has been 
translated so. 

Sravano atha darSano pi ca anupiirvam ca tatha anusmrtih | 

bhavatiha amogha praninam sarva-duhkha-bhava-soka-nasakah // (Wogihara 
1994: 368) 

The phrase te sravana in the SPS which is translated ‘to hear you’ by Bailey 
might be able to be interpreted ‘to hear your name’. 


. In this respect, this gift of merit is considered in the examples of transfer 


of merit (Hara: 1999). 


. In the BAP, there are some mentions of the omnipresence of God. Some 


examples are as follows: 


~ imam lokam tathaivamum adtmanam ubhaydyinam / 


atmanam anu ye ceha ye rayah pasavo grhah // 39 // 

visrjya sarvan anyams.ca mam evam visvato-mukham / _ 

bhajanty ananyaydé bhaktya tan mrtyor atiparaye //40// (BhP TI.25) 

I take them beyond Death (i.e. samsdara) those who abandon this world as 
well as the next and their Self which wanders in both these worlds along 
with their linga sarira (subtle body) and who give up their wealth, cattle, 
houses and other such belongings and resort (Tagare 1976: I, 365) 


loke vitatam atmanam lokam catmani samtatam | 

ubhayam ca maya vyaptam mayi caivobhayam krtam //52// (BhP, V1, 16) 
One should understand that his own Self is pervading the whole of the 
universe [as the subject of experience] and that the universe is resting on 
the Atman (i.e. is superimposed on the Soul) and that both [one’s own Self 


and the universe] are pervaded by me [as the prime cause] (Tagare 1976: 
II, 864-5). 


satyam vidhatum nija-bhrtya-bhasitam vyaptim ca bhittesv akhilesu 
catmanah / 

adrSyatatyadbhuta-riipam udvahan stambhe sabhayam na mrgam na 
manusam // 18 // (BhP VT1L.8) 

In order to prove true the utterance of his devotee and to vindicate His 
(omni-)presence in all creatures and things, He manifested himself in the 
pillar of the assembly hall assuming an extremely wonderful form which 
was neither human nor beastly (Tagare 1976: III, 934). 


ve 
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The Sandilya Sitra also has a mention of the omnipresence of God (SBS 
2,1,18). 

The MBh.also has mentions of Rantideva, one of which is as follows: 
samkrte rantidevasya sa saktyd danatah samah / 

brahmanyah satya vadi ca sibir ausinaro yathé // (MBh 1I1.278.17) 

Here also, Rantideva is famous for his generosity. . 


. Yoshifumi Mizuno, ‘The Letter of Death Motif : To the East or to the 


West?’ (in Japanese). Trans-Cultural Studies (Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies), vol. 10, 2007, pp. 78-102. 


. Some of them are a3 follows: 


W. Crooke, 1989, ‘On the Folklore in the Stories’ (An introduction in) 
Hatim’s Tales: Kashmiri Stories and Songs by Aurel Stein, New Delhi. 


. Pp. Xxx-xlvii/ 


George A. Grierson, 1910, ‘Gleaning from the Bhakta-mala’, Journal of 

the Royal‘Asiatic Society, 1990-1, pp. 87-109, 269-306. 

A. Berriedale Keith, 1993 (Ist Indian edn.), A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidas (1st edn:: 1928). 

J. Shick, ed., n.d., Das indische Hamlet-Epos, Aus dem Jaiminibharata, 
separatabdruck aus dem Corpus Hamleticum (1912). 

W.L. Smith, 1997, ‘The Jaiminibharata and its Eastern Vernacular 
Versions’, Societe Orientalis Fennica oiedig Orientalia, vol. 82), Helsinki, 
pp. 193-208. 

Aurel Stein, 1989 (rpt.), Hatim’s Tales: Kashmiri Stories and Songs, New 
Delhi: Gyan Publ. House (Ist edn.: 1917). . 

A. Weber, 1869, ‘Uber eine Epistode im Jaimini-Bharata (entsprechend 
einer Sage von Kaiser Heinrich IJ] und dem “Gang nach dem 
Eisenhammer”)’, Monatsberichte. der Preussischen Alademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, pp. 10-48, 377-87. 

J. Talboys Wheeler, 1867, The History of India from the Earliest Ages, 
vol. | The Vedic Period and the Mahabharata, London; N. Triibner & Co.; 
(ch. IV: Chandrahasa and Bikya, pp. 522-34.) 

Rocher 1986: 106. Margaret H. Case, Seeing Krishna: The Religous World 
of a Brahman Family in Vrindaban, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000, 
pp. 35 .73, 75-6, 84. Diana L. Eck, Dargan: Seeing the Divine Image in 
India, New York: Columbia University Press, 1998, pp. 32-6. J. Gonda, 


Aspects of Early Visnuism, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1969, rpt. (1st edn.: 


Leiden, 1954). Vettam Mani, 1975, Purdnic Encyclopaedia, Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass (1st edn. in Malayalam: 1964), pp. 672-3. H. Krishna Sastri, 
South India: Images of Gods and Goddesses, New Delhi: Asian Educational 
Service, 1995, pp. 70-1. George Thibaut, tr., Vedanta Siitras with the 
Commentary by Sankaradcarya, Sacred Books of the East Series, vol. 34, 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1962, rpt. (1st. edn.: Oxford, 1904), pp. 126, 
178. Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, pt. 1, London: 
John Murray, 1883, pp. 69, 412. 
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13. tato gaccheta raja-indra-sthanam ndrayanasya tu / 
sada samnihito yatra harir vasati bharata / 
Salagramah iti khyato visnor adbhuta-karmanah // (MBh M11,82,106) 

14. P.V. Kane, History of DharmaSastra, Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1974, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 715. 

15. I found parallel verses regarding the meaning of the greatness of the 
$alagrama in the Jaimini version and in the Puranas introduced by Kirfel 
(1935) as follows: 


yadi yukta mahapapair janma-koti-samudbhavaih /! 89 // (Ch.58) 
mucyante natra samdehah Salagrama-silarcanat | 

(If the people who are debased by major sins because of ten million 
instances of births can attain moksha, there is no doubt about the fact that 
their worship of the Salagrama will be beneficial.) 


prasargat kathayisyami sdlagramasya laksanam / 

- §alagrama-sila-sparsat koti-janmaghanasanam // 1 II 
Garuda Purana (45, 1), Padma Purana (IV,78,16), Agni Purana (48) 
[Kirfel 1935:167] 
(By merely touching to the salagrama, the sins of ten million instances 
of births will be purged out.) 
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2. 


Jnanesvar’s Interpretation of the 
Bhagavad-gita |-VY° 


IWAO SHIMA 


Bhakti and Tantrism are the major currents that constitute medieval 
Hinduism. Roughly speaking, it is considered that the bhakti 
movement, which has its origins in the Bhagavad-gita, developed 
through the following forms. Initially, the bhakti movement showed 
a major rise in the activities of Tamil religious poets, such as Alvars 
in south India from the middle of the seventh century to the middle 
of the ninth century. Then, this movement originated in the non- 
Aryan soil of Tamil Nadu and was adopted in the Brahmanical 
tradition. Brahmanism reinterpreted bhakti—which originally had 
the strong characteristic of being passionate—to celebrate its 
harmony with the principle of intellectual meditation, which in turn 
originated in the Upanisads (for example, Yamuna, Ramanuja and 
Madhva). In such a case, it can be stated that the Bhagavad-gita, 
which has already established its legitimacy as the sacred scripture 
of the Brahmanical tradition, played an extremely important role in 
establishing the legitimacy of bhakti (for example, the interpretation 
of Bhagavad-gita by Yamuna, Ramanuja and Madhva). Thus the 
bhakti movement which established its legitimacy within Sanskritic 
Brahmanism, spread to the west, north, east through the sacred 
Sanskrit language of the brahmins of that time (for example, 
Nimbarka and Vallabha). Simultaneously, from the tenth century 
onwards, the rapid and successive development of local languages 


*This article was originally written in Japanese and published in Indian 
Thought and Buddhist Culture: Essays in Honour of Professor Junkichi 
Imanishi on his Sixtieth Birthday, Shunjusha, Tokyo, 1996. It is translated into 
English by Sudan Shakya (Research Fellow of Department of Indology and 
History of Indian Buddhism, Tohoku University). 
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facilitated the infiltration of bhakti into all the classes of society 
as a form of faith that accepted no caste distinctions. There was 
the Tengalai school of the south, the Varkaris in the west, the 
followers of Ramanand, Kabir, or Vallabha in the north and the 
Caitanya school of the east). In such movements, JnaneSvar ' 
(1271-93), regarded as the founder of the Varkari movement, is 
important. He represents the earliest stage of the development of 
bhakti in Marathi. 

JiiineSvar composed, the following four works all of which were 
written in the old Marathi: The Jidnesvari (his commentary on the 
Bhagavad-gita), Amrtanubhav (an independent philosophical 
treatise), Camgadevpasasti (short poetry constituting 65 verses 
offered to the great yogin Camgadev), and a Gathd (collection of 
songs (abharig) that expound bhakti to the highest God, Vithoba). 
Focusing on these four works, most Indian researchers have thus 
far researched Jiianesvar as a saint poet of Maharashtra; various 
opinions have been expressed, depending on the point of view. 
These views can be roughly divided into two groups: a first group 
examining Amrtanubhav, focusing on his philosophical thought and 
comparing Sankara and Ramanuja, and a second group that mainly 
focuses on his bhakti thought, examining the Jidnesvari and Gatha, 
and relating it with the formation or deployment of the Varkaris or 
with the that of the Marathi language and the culture. Although it 
is always stated that the philosophy of Jiianesvar is highly influ- 
enced by the Bhaktism of the Bhagavatas and Tantrism of the Natha 
sect, research on the Tantric aspect has not yet been undertaken. 

Thus, in this paper, I utilize my past research (on the history of 
the interpretation of the Bhagavad-gitd after Sankara) and focus 
particularly on Chapters 5 and 6, where we can see a noticeable 
influence of the Nathas, which is recognized as one of the 
characteristic features of the Jfidnesvari. Following this, I will point 
out the fact that bhakti and Tantrism actually bear overlapping 
aspects. 


A HISTORY OF THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BHAGAVAD-GITA FROM SANKARA TO MADHVA 


Sankara’s (700-50) is the oldest existing commentary on the 
Bhagavad-gitd and is fairly unique because the bhakti wasn’t 
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assigned so much importance in this treatise in comparison with 
the later commentaries. In other words, Sankara uses two funda- 
mental frameworks—‘dharma characterized by action’ that directly 
brings about secular prosperity (i.e. kKarmayoga) and ‘dharma 
characterized by non-action’ that directly leads to liberation (jana- 
yoga). Like jfdana or the thing that helps jf#dna shine, bhakti is 
something understood from the intellectualistic perspective. That 
is to say, basically, jfidnayoga by rejecting karman is considered 
the principal means to liberation. On the other hand, karmayoga 
(basically Vedic rituals) performed with pure devotion to God 
without thought of the result, is positioned as a secondary means 
to liberation, and consists of the following stages: 


karmayoga — the purification of the mind — meditation — further 
purification of the mind — attainment of the knowledge of atman 
(jndnayoga). 


And the main topic of the Bhagavad-gitd is considered so as to 
criticise the theory of combination of jfana and karman from the 
dual framework of jidna and karman. 

In contrast to Sankara’s dual framework of interpreting the 
Bhagavad-gita, Yamuna (tenth to eleventh century) introduced a 
triadic one. This comprises karman, jfadna, and bhakti, with 
bhaktiyoga foremost. In other words, in the Gitarthasamgraha (2.4), 
he outlined the composition of the Bhagavad-gita as follows: in 
Chapters 1-6 karmayoga and jfdnayoga; in Chapters 7-12, 
bhaktiyoga produced by karmayoga and jfidnayoga, in Chapters 
13-18 other miscellaneous topics. This was an attempt to establish 
a framework of interpretation that served as the starting point for 
other interpretations in the latter period which focused on bhakti. 

Following this framework, it was Ramanuja (1017-1137) inter- 
preted the Bhagavad-gitd in a concrete manner rather than providing 
a supplementary explanation to it. First, he placed bhakti on the 
highest position by explaining the stages to salvation as follows: 


knowledge of dtman — karmayoga or jria@nayogau (Chapters 2-5) — the 
contemplation of dtman culminating in its realization (Chapter 6) > 
bhaktiyoga (Chapters 7-12) — the attainment of God or salvation. 


Although he referred to jfdnayoga in theory as well, he included 
jfia@nayoga in a category of karmayoga, and explained that premising 
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the rejection of karman, jndnayoga is actually difficult to perform. 
In this manner, Ramanuja re-evaluates karmayoga and acknowledges 
jfianayoga, to which Safkara assigned only secondary importance. 
Moreover, he avoids Sankara’s opinion that jndnayoga is the only 
means to liberation. On the other hand, by identifying bhakti with 
sensation (vedana) and meditation (updsanda, dhyana, nididhydasana, 
smrti), he attempts to establish harmony with the Upanisadic 
tradition of intellectualism and meditation. 

Then, Madhva (1197-1276), following the triadic framework of 
interpretation (Karman and jnana (Chapters 1-6), bhakti (Chapters 
7-12) and other miscellaneous issues (Chapters 13-18)) also 
understands the Bhagavad-gita by placing bhaktiyoga over 
karmayoga and jrianayoga. As per my current observations, there 
exist some difference between Madhva and Ramanuja. First, with 
regard to karmayoga and jidnayoga, Madhva considered that the 
former path implies the renunciation of karman based on desire 
(kamyakarmaparityaga samnydasa); conversely, it implies performing 
karman without desire, and it is such actions that purify the mind, 
produce jnana, and lead to liberation (akamyakarmanam antahka-. 
ranasuddhya jnanan moksa bhavati, Madhva ad Bhagavad-gita 
Ill.4). Accordingly, the main issue is not the abandonment of social 
action—for example, whether one should attain jidna by abandoning 
the duties of a householder like Sanaka (grhasthadikarmatydgena 
Jnananisthah sanakddivat, 111.4), or by executing the duties of a 
householder, like King Janaka (tatsthad eva jnananisthas ca 
Jjanakadivat, III.4). The main point of Madhva’s view seems to 
revolve around the mind of an individual: whether an individual is 
based upon the law of God (maddharmasthd, IlI.4) without being 
driven by his own desire when performing actions. The renunciation 
of action cannot itself function as the means to liberation (ata na 
karmatyaga eva moksasadhanam, III.4). 

Thus, on the one hand, Madhva shows the stages of liberation 
as being similar to those delineated by Sankara rather than 
Raméanuja: 


karmayoga:—> purification of mind > jnidnayoga — direct vision of dtman 


— salvation (aparoksajfiandd eva moksah, II.20). 


On the other hand, he does not assign importance to the path of 
knowledge with the renunciation of action (the renunciation of 
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action in Madhva’s interpretation),! which Sankara explains as the 
principal means to liberation, that is, the path of knowledge exe- 
mplified by Sanaka’s decision. In addition, it seems that unlike 
Ramanuja, Madhva attempts to emphasize differences with Sankara 
more distinctly, for example, a liberated person is not integrated 
into brahman (na caikibhita eva brahmand sah 11.50) and one who 
gains direct perception also has the possibility of transmigration 
(jnaninadm api sati prarabdhakarmani Sarirantaram yuktam, 11.72). 


JNANESVAR’S INTERPRETATION 
OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


Dividing the Bhagavad-gita into three parts—karmayoga and 
jnanayoga (Chapters 1-6), bhaktiyoga (Chapters 7-12), and other 
miscellaneous topics—JfaneSvar places bhaktiyoga at the highest 
position, over karmayoga and jndnayoga. However, if we examine 
his interpretation in detail, his views differ in some aspects from 
those of earlier commentators. For example, though the commentators 
believe in the same final goals of karmayoga and jrdnayoga 
(Jnanesvari 3.18), karmayoga leads to gradual steps toward 
liberation (moksa), while jidnayoga—the direct vision of the 
identity of brahman and atman through mediation—is the immediate 
means to liberation (3.42—3). In other words, it can be stated that 
Sankara’s thought, which is the object of criticism for Ramanuja 
and Madhva, surfaces here again, focusing only on karmayoga and 
Jnanayoga and excluding bhaktiyoga assumed after jfidnayoga. 
Within Chapters 1-6 where karmayoga and jridnayoga are mainly 
discussed—as some researchers regard JiianeSvar as ‘completely 
non-dualistic’ (piirna-advaita)* and as he himself discusses the 
identity of brahman and Gtman (6.383; 398, etc.) and explains that 
the world is mdyd (2.105; 166; 4.44, etc.)—his interpretation of 
the Bhagavad-gitd is characteristically under the strong influence 
of Sankara’s thought. Besides, he states the method of Tantric 
meditation developed in the Nathas (the method of meditation by 
being trained in the Nathas; he himself describes it in 6.291) as a 
time-consuming karmayoga that gradually leads to the direct vision 


of the identity of brahman and dtman, especially as stated in 
Chapters 5-6. 
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THE METHOD OF MEDITATION DESCRIBED IN 
JNANESVARI (CHAPTERS 5-6) 


In Chapter 5 of Jfidnesvari (5.149-56), Jiianesvar describes the 
method of meditation with the aim of attaining brahmanhood with 
the following bodily posture. First, a yogin regards detachment from 
desire as a support without being deeply attached to an object and 
concentrates his mind internally. Next, he raises the consciousness 
to the point between the eyebrows, where the three nddis termed 
ida, pingala, and susumnd meet. Then he interrupts his breath, 
through which ida and pirgala flow, and makes prana and apdna 
flow equally into the space at the top of the head. By controlling 
breath in this manner, when the sense organ (manas) dissolves into 
the space at the top of head and self-consciousness loses out, he 
will awaken to the atman and will become the space—brahman 
itself—while keeping his own body. 

In Chapter 6, this method of meditation is described in detail 
using broader spaces (6.152—-330), as well as the method of 
astangayoga (6.54—60). It is stated that on the tip of a tree known 
as action, tens of millions of fruits, the cessation of the action will 
be ripen. Many yogins who follow this method will reach the space 
at the top of the head through susumnd and then attain final 
liberation. This method which was experienced and formulated by 
such yogins is explained as follows (6.163 onwards, commentary 
on the Bhagavad-gita VI.11-15). . 

First, the practitioner should choose the place to sit for meditation. 
The following are the criteria for a suitable place: from where one 
does not will to stand up and where detachment from desire will 
increase; a place that provides satisfaction on Sitting down and 
produces firmness in the mind; a place where practice is performed 
spontaneously and where the mind is filled with experiences; a 
place that urges even a heretic to practise asceticism; a place that 
if accidentally approached by a person filled with desire will make 
him unwilling to depart and will awaken him to detachment from 
desire; a place that is beautiful and pure; where only the yogins 
reside and ordinary people never visit; where trees bear abundant 
fruit, where the water in the rivers or fountains abound during all 
seasons; a place that is neither cold nor hot but where soft breeze 
blows continually; a silent place that animals do not visit, nor 
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parrots nor bees; where swans float on the water and one can 
occasionally spot cakravak birds and hear the call of the cuckoo; 
where the peacock appears ooccasionally; where there is a 
monastery or a Saiva temple. One should set up the seat in such a 
favoured place. 

Next, the method of making a seat is described. Soft kusa grass 
shoots of the same length should be well twined and spread out on 
the ground. On this, one should place the fur of a deer. which is 
placed inside a folded cloth. The seat should be on a position that 
is neither too Jow nor too high. 

Taking the seat, the yogin concentrates the internal organs (antah- 
karana) on one point and reminds the guru. After paying respects 
to the guru, the internal and external parts of the yogin are filled 
with purity. The firmness of the self-consciousness dissolves, and 
the object of the sensory organs becomes unaware, the impulse of 
the sensory organs disappears, and thinking organs become firm 
within the heart (hrdaya). When the sensory organs, the thinking 
organ, and the heart gradually become one, he can concentrate his 
mind and control his breath, and his consciousness is concentrated 
inward. He finally approaches samadhi. 

The yogic posture (mudrd) can be described as follows. The 
yogin brings his calves close together near the thigh and sits down 
carefully by placing the soles at the root of the body which is known 
as ddharacakra. He turns the surface of the right foot towards the 
ground and presses the part between the penis and the anus with 
the right foot and then places the left foot on the right foot (3.42-3). 
In this case, there is a space of the breadth of four fingers between 
the penis and the anus. A space for one finger will remain in the 
centre when it leaves the space of one and half fingers each from 
the side of the penis and that of the anus. He then covers that space 
with the heel of the right foot and pushes. his body upwards. The 
lower part of the back is pushed up so that the body may not feel 
it. Such a style of sitting, applying the whole weight of the body 
to the heel of a leg, is called milabandha or vajrdsana. When such 
a yogic posture (mudra) is conducted on the ddharacakra, the 
downward path of apdna will be closed and it begins to go back 
inwards. He puts the little rounded palms on the left foot naturally 
as a result, his shoulder seems slightly larger than before. The head 
stands firmly and the eyes begin to close and become half-opened. 
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His sight is now focused inward and does not reach outward, and 
it then turns to the tip of the nose. The posture with the throat 
compressed. chin held between the collarbones and strongly pushed 
on the chest, with the larynx hidden, is known as jalandharabandha. 
Next, he pushes the navel upwards, pulls his stomach in, after which 
the cavity in the heart expands. Now, the uddiyanabandha is made 
below the navel and above the svddisthanacakra. Thus, when the 
mark of such practices appears in the external body, the inner 
organs lose their activities. In other words, the ability to think 
(kalpand) is reduced and it loses its influence on. objects, and 
finally, the thinking organs relax naturally. 

The apdna, the lower flow of which is interrupted by the 
milabandha, is compressed once and then immediately begins to 
expand to the upper part. It then begins to struggle with the mani- 
pitracakra. The apadna moves around in the stomach and expels 
waste, overturns the sea of seven dhdatus, removes the mountain of 
fat and extracts marrow from the bones. It produces illness and 
will be eliminated immediately and stirs the elements of the earth 
and water inside the entire body. 

The Sakti called Kundalini is inios by the heat of the Gsana. 
The Kundalini, that was shut in a narrow space and was sleeping 
wound in a three and a half coils, turning the head downward, 
awakens on being pressed by the vajradsana. The Kundalini unties 
the coil and appears standing on the navel. During the long sleep 
the Kundalini has been hungry. She is irritated by hunger and opens 
her mouth upwards. She eats up the wind which fills the cavity in 
the heart and also eats the meat of the body. She seeks flesh from 
the sole to the palm, in every joint of all the limbs. After seizing 
all the vitality to the end of the nail and having washed out the skin, 
she then uses a skull without leaving the @dhdracakra. Furthermore, 
she rubs into the bone and scratches the blood vessels. The growth 
of the yogin’s hair stops in that case. The thirsty Kundalini fills 
her mouth in the sea of seven dhdtus and heats up the body of the 
yogin. When the breath of the yogin escapes in a finger’s breadth 
from a nasal cavity, the Kundalini raises if sickle-shaped neck, 
pulls back the breath inside, and makes it flow inside the body. 
Then the apdna, originally flowing downwards contracts upwards, 
while the prdna originally flowing upwards contracts downwards. 
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However, the curtain of the six cakras still remains midway where 
both cross. They will never be mixed together. The Kundalini con- 
sumes all the matter which consists of the elements of the earth 
and water within the. body. After satiating herself, she becomes 
quiet and rests near the susumnd. The poison voided from her mouth 
leads to refreshed vitality. When the poison cools the yogin’s body, 
it regains its original state. In this manner, the nddis are closed and 
the difference of the nine winds ceases to exist. The physical 
functions stop. The ida and the pirigala become one, the knot of 
the three nddis unties, and the six cakras open their curtain. The 
lake of lunar nectar that lies between the eyebrows inclines and the 
nectar then pours into the mouth of the Sakti called Kundalini. 

The taste of the nectar passes through the cakras which open the 
curtain. Carried by prana, it fills the body and then penetrates it. 
Though the body is infused with brightness, it is still covered by 
the veil of the skin. In the next step, after the skin has flaked off, 
the yogin’s body becomes as beautiful as white marbles or buds 
from jewels. The yogin steadily becomes younger, like a child. The 
teeth are replaced with new ones, the hair grows newly, the surface 
of his hands and feet becomes like a red lotus flower and the eyes 
shine beyond description. Even though the body of the yogin is 
made of gold, it is light like air because it no longer contains the 
elements of water and earth. The yogin can now look beyond the 
oceans, hear the sound of the heaven, read the minds of the ants, 
and even ride on the wind. 

The Kundalini, prana in her hand, ascends the stairway of the 
sky and climbs the steps of susumna. She then attains the space 
of the yogin’s heart, after which the sound of andhata begins to 
emanate. A door to brahman opens spontaneously in the heart when 
this sound is heard in the sky. The Kundalini situated in the heart 
feeds the consciousness that remains here in another great sky, 
bearing the shape of a lotus bud. In this manner, the Kundalini 
abandons her glory as the lord staying in the cavity of the heart 
and becomes the prana. The Kundalini is absorbed into the earth 
in the cavity of the heart. In other words, the essence of the Sakti 
merges into the Sakti itself. The five elements have now completely 
vanished. This is the secret of the tradition of the Nathas: that the 
yogin’s body is swallowed by the body itself (up to 6. 292); in other 
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words, he attains final liberation with the help of physical per- 
formance. 

Following this, with regard to the yogin’s supernatural powers 
so gained, the process of becoming one of the Sakti and the highest 
Gtman, or the Kundalini and Siva after the disappearance of the 
five elements (6.298-311), and the process of attaining the state of 
brahman (6.312-30) are also explained. 


CONCLUSION 


I have observed the relations among karmayoga, jndnayoga, 
bhaktiyoga in the commentaries on the Bhagavad-gita written by 
Sankara, Yamuna, Ramanuja, Madhva, and Jianesvar. I attempted 
to point out the characteristics of the interpretation offered by 
Jnanesvar. It is considerably influenced by Sankara’s thought and 
accepts the style of meditation developed mainly in the Nathas. In 
particular, when considering the fact that the Tantric meditation of 
the Nathas is adopted in the JfianeSsvari, which promotes bhaktiyoga, 
I would state that bhakti and Tantrism show overlapping aspects. 
However, even though bhaktiyoga is assumed after jnanayoga, the 
latter is considered—at least in Chapters 1-6—as meditation to 
attain the final liberation which is nothing but a direct vision of the 
identity of brahman and atman, presented in the non-dualistic theory 
of Safikara. 

Accordingly, I could not conclude for certain as to whether this 
Tantric meditation of the Nathas found in Jianesvari indicates the 
overlapping of Tantrism with Sankara’s non-dualistic path of final 
liberation, or the overlapping of Tantrism with bhakti. It is essential 
to clarify the whole picture of Jianegvar’s understanding of bhakti 
for solving that problem. In addition, I speculate that it is important 
to discuss the similarity and difference between the Tantric 
meditation of Jnanesvar and that of Nathas, and to consider how 
his Tantric philosophy and the philosophy of the Nathas play a role 
in Hindu Tantrism. 


NOTES 


1. Sankara does not differentiate between samnydsa and tyaga (yadi 
kamyakarmaparityagah phalaparityagah va arthah vaktavyah, sarvatha 
parityagamatram samnydsatydgasabdayoh ekah arthah sydt, na ghatapata- 
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Sabdau iva jatyantarabhitarthau, Sankara ad Bhagavad-gita XVVIII.2), 
while Madhva differentiates between them. 
2. Cf. Dandekar 1969. 
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10 


The Bhakti in Tukaram’s 
Abhangas 


CHIHIRO KOISO 


Bhakti is discussed as both a philosophical and a religious notion. 
However, it is mainly, understood as a religious practice. In the 
Bhagavata dharma (i.e bhakti discussed in Bhdgavata-purdna) 
teligion ‘is understood as the elevation of man to God, and the 
descent of God to man. Religion incorporates three aspects, viz., 
subjective, social or objective, and transcendental. The concept of 
search for liberty or moksa is classified under the subjective aspect, 
and is considered to be the most important. The objective view of 
religion incites us to consider the individual in relation to other 
individuals and nature. Religion is often considered ‘a social phe- 
nomenon’, comprising of the members of the society. 


BHAKTI IN THE BHAGAVATA DHARMA 
AND TUKARAM 


Bhakti is rooted in a very humanistic feeling. The adoration of 
someone or something is inherent in human nature. Bhakti-mdadrga 
is universal in that it is open to all. The path of bhakti is the religion 
for all. One more important notion concerning bhakti is that of the 
“grace of God’; God can be realized only by His grace. Merely 
practising sddhand is insufficient; the bhakta should completely 
surrender. It is for this reason that, the practice of bhakti-marga 
does not allow any room for arrogance. Bhaktas who understand 
true bhakti are totally humble. Humility is the most essential and 
elementary attribute of the bhakta. 

The concept of bhakti according to the Bhdgavata dharma in- 
cludes all necessary principles regarding social philosophy. If a 
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true bhakta attains the state of pard-bhakti, he is able to see God 
everywhere, within himself as well as outside himself; this state is 
characterized by absolute samatva (equality). According to the 
advaitic approach, everything is filled with nothing but brahman. 
There is no room for discrimination. B.R. Kulkarni (1973: 15-16) 
Says, ‘samatva is the behavioural aspect of the realization of the 
supreme moral law ... samatva is the fountainhead of all individual 
and social virtues and the highest ethical ideal’. Samatva can be 
considered the essence of morality and social philosophy. Bhakti- 
marga is open to all human beings, without distinction of varna or 
creed. ‘A person from any varna can develop moral strength and 
overcome the misfortunes of this earthly life. This was the type of 
confidence which the movement instilled even among the lowest 
strata of people’ (Sardar 1969: 16). The samatva approach can be 
in the writing of the saint-poets of Maharashtra. 

’ Serving the sarvabhita (all being) as God is the approach of the 
samatva followed by advaita-bhakti. This concept of sarvabhita is 
fundamental in understanding the Bhdgavata dharma. Sarvabhita 
actually implies all beings and it indicates the pursuit of not only 
the abhyudaya but also nihsreyas. The Gita clearly mentions 
‘sarvabhitahite ratah (involved in doing good to all creatures)’ 
(BhG 5.25). Commenting on this sloka, S. Radhakrishnan says, 


To do good to others is not to give them physical comforts or raise their 
standard of living. It is to help others to find their true nature, to attain 
true happiness. The contemplation of the Eternal Reality in whom we all 
dwell gives warmth and support to the sense of the service of the fellow- 
creature.! 


The end of human life is absolute happiness. In order to attain 
it one should follow the true dharma. This is essential in under- 
Standing the Hindu way of life. Dharma refers to ‘duties’ in the 
subjective sense. According to Swami Yuktananda, ‘Dharma means 
man’s view of himself based on a self analysis of the uniqueness 
of human character. It is unique because it is manava-dharma 
without which man loses his identity or humanness’. Dharma 
is the law of one’s being. Svadharma is mentioned in the Bhadgavata 
dharma in relation to dharma. 

Whenever bhakta serves sarvabhita as God, his attitude towards 
sarvabhiita must unconditionally be that of niskadmata. Niskama- 
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karma is understood as action without expectation of reward and 
is practised with a detached attitude. It may be described as the 
practice of offering actions to God. This does not imply that one 
must give up action altogether; one must only abandon the desire 
for its fruit. Thus there is total humility and dedication. 

Tukaram revealed his concept of bhakti and his humility in the 
form of abharga. Abhargas are poetical composition peculiar to 
the saint-poets of Maharashtra such as like Jnanesvar, Namdev, 
Tukaram, Eknath, and Ramdas and others. 

In this article refer to the abhangas of Tukaram in Sarth 
Sritukaram Mahdardajanci Gatha, ed. Jog Maharaj, Sritukaramaci 
Gatha, ed. S.K Neurgaonka.” 

Tukaram saids, 


avaghin bhuten sadmya dlin / dekhilin mya kaen hotin / 
visvds to khara mag / pdndurangakrpeca // 

mazhi koni na dharo Sanka / ho kan lokan nirdvandva / 
tuka mhane jeje bhete / te te vate mi aise // (1508) 


When will I attain the state where I will be able to see God in every living 
being? I am sure that is the day when I will receive the boon of Lord 
Pandurang. I hope that I will not frighten any living being, and that all 
beings never experience sorrow, bliss, fear, hope and despair and all attain 
the state of non-duality, viz. uniting with me. Tuka says that I want to feel 
my presence in whomsoever I come across. 


This abhanga reveals the gist of Tukaram’s concept of bhakti 
and his humility. At the same time this abhariga reminds us of 
Jianesvar’s approach to bhakti expressed in the following obi, 


je je bhete bhita / te te manije bhagavanta // 

ha bhaktiyogu niscit / jana majha // (J 10.118) 

You regard every person you come across as God. Know that this is the 
true yoga of the devotion. 


According to these notions, bhakti is not merely worshipping 
God, but the service of all beings as if they were God. Additionally, 
bhakti can be a social force. Whatever works men undertake in 
society, if they are inspired by the love of God, they will experience 
no conflict with society. S. Radhakrishnan says: 


When we see the One-self in all things, equal-mindedness, freedom from 
Selfish desires, surrender of our whole nature to the Indwelling Spirit and 
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love for all arise. When these qualities are manifested, our devotion is 
perfect and we become God’s own men. Our life then is guided not by the 
forces of attraction and repulsion, friendship and enmity, and pleasure and 
pain, but by the single urge to give ourserlves to God and therefore to the 
service of the world which is one with God. (Radhakrishnan 1992: 229) 


Bhakti encompasses all the virtues. The saint-poets of Maharashtra 
enumerate various moral virtues; they are individualistic and 
practical. “An acute analysis and a detailed and vivid description 
of the various virtues, the attainment of which is regarded as 
an essential condition of mystic life, form a special feature of 
the works of JnaneSvara, Tukarama, Ekanatha and Ramadasa’ 
(Gajendragadkar 1983: 365). Virtue, according to these saint-poets, 
is preparatory to mystic realization. ‘The first necessity of a moral 
life was resistance to evil solicitations. Social justice and social 
harmony would demand forbearance from certain types of acts 
which were anti-social or subversive to social discipline. Hence, it 
was considered that prescriptions must be supplemented by 
prohibitions, and incentives by restraints’ (Bhattacharrya 1983: 
629). Thus, virtues are aspects of one central virtue bhakti. Bhakti 
is the central thread that ties all moral qualities. Sardar mentions, 
‘All the saints sought to make “the social order” a vehicle for the 
new spirits’ (Sardar 1969: 32). The core of that social order was 
bhakti. Bhakti is the base that touches upon all the important virtues 
that the saints have propounded. We should concurrently bear in 
mind that according to the Bhdgavata dharma, bhakti is not merely 
a means to attain moksa, but the end in itself. 

The saint-poets of Maharashtra contributed to the progress of 
society by teaching and practising bhakti. They were realistic and 
worked within the framework of society to reduce social inequality. 
The circumstances of their time did not allow them to pursue any 
radical social change. However, they made an enormous contribution, 
that is worth considerable deliberation. They provided spiritual 
support and guidance to the masses to lead them to an ideal way 
of life. Bhakti-marga is, as we have already considered, liberal; to 
the common man, emotional and volitional approaches are more 
effective, easy and natural; further, these are also considered as 
being open to all. 

Tukaram expresses his views in his abharigas and kirtanas. His 
compositions are widely sung even today, and many of them are 

- also regarded as proverbs. N.H. Kulkarnee (1989: 208) states that 
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the reason for Tukaram’s popularity is that his spirituality and 
longing for Vitthal are deeply rooted in humanism. He lived in an 
era when Marathi literature was flourishing; this is reflected in his 
abhangas. Although he was a householder, he was not interested 
in worldly life. His abhangas are simple, straightforward and 
powerful. As Tukaram was always contemplating God, he reiterates 
the importance of worshipping Vitthal. In one of her abharigas, 
Bahinabai states that Jiandev laid the foundations of the worship 
of Vitthal, Namdeva built its walls, Eknath gave it a central pillar, 
and Tukaram became its ‘crown’ or ‘spire’? (Chitre 1991: intro.). 
In his abhangas, Tukaram emphasizes seeing Vitthal in everything 
in animate as well as inanimate entities. Tukaram believes that the 
Lord is present in the image of Vitthal in the Pandharpur temple. 
He supports image worship. ‘Though Tukaram continues the 
practice of image worship, he seeks to steer clear of idolatry. He 
believes that God whom he worships in the idol is transcendent in 
His intrinsic reality. He is not limited to the image’ (Dabre 1987: 
_ 25). Tukaram says, ‘He has neither form nor name. He has no place 
in which to seek shelter. Vitthal our mother and sister, is present 
wherever we go. He has no form nor does He change. He fills the 
entire creation’ (TG 2935). 

Another notable point is that according to the Gita, true bhakti 
is generated in man only after a vision of God. ‘He who, undeluded, 
thus knows Me, the highest Person, is the knower of all and 
worships Me with all his being (with his whole spirit)’ (BhG 15.19). 
Tukaram reiterates this point: 


hoila sadbhakati yane panthe / sadbhakti zaliya sahaja saksatkara. 


R.D. Ranade says ‘It is only when a man has attained to the full 
knowledge of God that he is able to meditate on Him with full 
devotion. In fact. highest devotion and realization seem to be in 
reciprocal causation. Unless a man comes to possess the highest 
devotion, he will not have a vision of God, and unless he has the 
vision of God, true bhakti will not spring in him.’ This implies that 
attaining jfidna is indispensable for becoming a true bhakta. 
Therefore, as mentioned earlier, a bhakta is a jidnin and a yogin 
at the same time. From this point of view, we can understand the 
synthesis of all the four yogas. 

We can thus state that the true bhakta is an ideal member of the 
society. An ideal bhakta is he who performs his own prescribed 
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duty (svadharma), serves all beings equally without expecting 
anything in return, and pursues a way of realizing the Ultimate 
Reality with intense love towards God. Love is a core quality of a 
true bhakta. A bhakta is also a virtuous and morally perfect being. 
A true bhakta’s way of life is that of harmony. The true bhakta is 
he who prays for the happiness and harmony of the entire 
universe. 


PRACTICE OF NAMASMARANA 


Namasmarana is included in the nine forms of bhakti (navavidha 
bhakti)* in the Bhagavata-purana (BhP). Namasmarana, is also 
known as ndmajapa, namasankirtana, and so on, means bearing 
in mind the name or names of God. Namasmarana is not merely 
chanting or repeating the name of God, but constant remembrance, 
in times of prosperity as well as adversity. According to Gondhalekar 
(Godbole) Maharaj, nama itself is an avatdra (descent) of God. 
Many saints and thinkers emphasize the importance of nadmasma- 
rana. Although the BAP calls it one of the nine forms of bhakti, all 
the saints, especially the saints of Maharashtra, have given it 
supreme importance. 

It is universally believed that there exists power in words and 
name. Almost all primitive religions have a belief that a person 
who knows the name of a divine entity can control it. They think 
that the name itself has strong magical powers. According to the 
Hindu tradition, saguna sakara isvara also has nama (name) and 
rapa (form) along with asti, bhati and priyd. The entire Universe 
has both ndma and ripa as the conditions of manifestation. The 
Superiority of ndma and ripa has been discussed at length. In fact, 
it is difficult to conclude as to which is superior, but saints show 
a preference for ndma, because riipa is destructible but nama is 
abiding. By nama we can imagine a nirakdra God. Nama can be 
considered the link between nirakara (without form) God and sakara 
(with form) God. The saints express their devotion that is beyond 
specific qualities to nirguna God who is beyond specific qualities: 
they demonstrate it through familiar symbols or attributes of a 
saguna God. Nama touches the innermost essence of the bhaktas. 
S.G. Tulpule (1984: 143) refers to na@masmarana as follows, ‘It 
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keeps him ever awake in his spiritual endeavour and it unites him 
with God’. Through constant remembrance of God, bhaktas can 
constantly sense God’s proximity. The very core of bhakti is the 
constant thought of God. | | 

The practice of nadmasmarana begins at the verbal level; gradually 
however, it leads the practitioner into an increasingly deeper state, 
finally leading to the pard state. All saints emphasize namasma- 
rand as a means to attain pard-bhakti. Consciousness of the name 
leads bhaktas to the consciousness of the Ultimate Reality that is 
God. This may be a slow process to attain God, but it is definite. 
_ The practice of naémasmarana is open to all. It is simple and 
requires no skill to practise. Anyone can practise it any time and 
anywhere as there are no restrictions or prohibitions. Over the 
years, it is still considered as a very powerful means. Whether our 
mind is disturbed or al peace, ndmasmarana should never cease. 

According to Tukaram, the sole way to the realization of God is 
through constant repetition of the name of god. In his abharigas, 
he repeats the importance of the némasmarana. Namasmarana is 
not a monopoly of the saint-poets. Its importance is referred to in 
many other religions and in many texts of Hinduism. The reason 
may be its simplicity and familiarity. By chanting the name of God 
we can connect. S.G. Tulpule (1991: 50) asserts that the practice 
of namasmarana is instrumental in replacing the object of our 
thoughts; it is a phrase that triggers the process of changing the 
Structure of our consciousness. It is commonly believed that jiva 
will become Siva through the utterance of the name. This implies 
that once an individual soul begins to utter the name it is ultimately 
bound to become the cosmic soul. In other words, the name is a 
strong catalyst to change jiva into Siva. Furthermore this can be 
practised by anybody, anywhere and at any time. There are no 
regulations for uttering the name. We can always feel God’s 
presence and be united with Him by uttering His name. Thus, 
ndmasmarana plays an important role in sddhand: it constantly 
reminds us of God and His nature. 

Tukaram is enthusiastic about the divine name. It is said that his 
guru Babaji Caitanya imparted a ndma-mantra, Rama-Krsna-Hari 
to him in a dream, which fulfilled his heart’s desire. 


‘If we only utter the name of God, God will stand before us’ (TG 2021). 
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‘Uttering the Name will lead us to God if no obstacle intervenes. A fruit 
becomes ripe on a tree only if it is not plucked’ (TG 695). ‘The ship of 
God’s name will ultimately carry one across the ocean of life. It will save 
both the young and the old’ (7G 2457). ‘This is the only way to attain 
ultimate bliss. It is the easiest way to practise to follow. Wiseman will be 
satisfied with this’ (7G 2458). 


Tukaram clearly mentioned that his way of bhakti is nadmasma- 
rana. 


- muktivaril bhakti jan / akhand muhin naradyan / 
mag dev bhakt zald / tukaé tukin utarla // (4161) 


The person who always has God name in his mouth will be solid devotee 
of God. Tuka says that he himself became the devotee of God in this 
manner. 


Tukaram explains the concrete states when we practice 
namasmarana, as follows, 


nam ghetan kanth Sital Sarir / indriya vyapar nathavati // 

god gomten hen amrtasi vad / kela kaivad mdjhya citten // 
premarsen zali pust angkanti / trividh sanditi tap ange // 

tuka mhane tethe vikaraci mat / bolon naye, hit saklancen // (2260) 


If we chant the name of God, our throat and body will become cool and 
the restless sense organs will forget their functions. If we concentrate on 
devotion to God, our voice as well as the restlessness of our sense organs 
will calm down. The name of God is sweeter than amrta. My mind is eager 
to seek only the name of God. My body is nourished by the desire to seek 
the name of God. Namasmarana keeps the three heats at bay. Tuka says 


that there is no room for feelings of lust or rage. Bodily suffering will also 
never occur. 


govind govind / mana lagliya chand // 
mag govind te kaya / bhed nahin deva taya // 
Gnandlen man / premen pdjharti locan // (2327) 


Chant Govind, Govind, you will feel affection, and your body will unite 
with Govind, you will no longer feel any difference between you and God. 


In this state your mind will be filled with bliss; tears will automatically 
flow from your eyes. 


Tukaram ironically mentions 
nam ghetan vaya geld / aisa konen dikila / 
Sanga vinaviton tumhdnsi / sant mahant siddh rsi/ 
namen tarla nahin kon / aisé dyava nivadin // (2392) 
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I have never heard that practising ndmasmarana l\eads to ruin. O saints, 
O liberated person, rsis, please tell me if such things would have happened 
if one would not have raised oneself above the shackles of daily life. 


PRACTICE OF BHAJANA AND KIRTANA 


Bhajana and kirtana, included in the nine forms of bhakti, are 
important means to attain para-bhakti. Here I shall consider bhajana 
and kirtana from the perspective of their importance in attaining 
para-bhakti, especially according to Bhdgavata dharma in Maha- 
rashtra. 

Bhajana and kirtana are very essential means to pursue bhakti- 
marga. Etymologically, bhajana is derived from the root Vbhaj, 
meaning ‘to share, to enjoy, to adore, to worship’. Bhajana, there- 
fore means ‘sharing, service, adoration, worship’. Currently bhajana 
is used in a special context, ‘a hymn, or verse to be sung to 
God’. Bhajana consists of singing the glory of the God while fully 
exerting one’s general ability to sing. The specific meaning of 
bhajana in Maharashtra, especially for the Varkari sampradaya, 
is singing the devotional songs of the saints. In the Varkari 
sampradaya, bhajana and kirtana play an important role in attaining 
para-bhakti. This is because Varkaris are acquainted with the 
teaching of the saints through bhajana and kirtana rather than 
through the written scriptures. We will now examine the role of 
bhajana and kirtana and examine its effectiveness in pursuing 
bhakti-marga. 

In reality bhakti through bhajana is a dialogue between God and 
the bhakta. Bhajana can be regarded as mediator between the God 
and the bhakta. The bhakta can feel close to his God by singing 
and being engrossed in bhajana. One important merit of bhajana 
is that it is equally easy to practise for every bhakta. P.C. Engblom 
(1987: 25) says, ‘What makes bhajana so attractive a sadhana 
(spiritual means) is that it is comparatively accessible to the com- 
mon man or woman and does not require esoteric disciplines. A 
bhajana is an act of the most complete self-abnegation and total 
self-surrender to Vitthal’. Through bhajana the bhakta can have 
easy access to God. This bhajana is equally accessible to all 
bhaktas. Varkari refers to the sect that is also ‘on the road’ 
engrossed in dancing and singing bhajanas. G.A. Deleury (1960: 
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88) also mentions that ‘The singing of the hymns is one of the most 
important functions of the pilgrimage. As most of the pilgrims are 
illiterate, the singing of religious hymns is for them what the reading 
of spiritual books is for other communities. It is through the medium 
of these hymns that the Varkari traditions and teachings are 
transmitted from generation to generation’. Singing bhajana is not 
only important to have access to God, but also to obtain proper 
knowledge about the teachings of their tradition. Thus, the Varkari 
tradition applies its methods of moral and spiritual teaching to the 
cultural level of simple people. Because the previous saint-poets 
have written a vast amount of poems which contain moral and 
philosophical teachings, singing and listening to bhajanas has 
obtained greater significance. 

Kirtana employs the same methods. In the BhP, it is said that in 
the kaliyuga, only nama-sarkirtana can be given priority (BhP 
12.3.51). Kirtana is a type of religious exposition of the abharga. 
During a kirtana a kirtanakar intermittently speaks to the audience, 
sporadically interrupting his preaching in order to sing some hymns. 
Kirtana consists of bhajanas, abhangas and narrations. It is 
mandatory for the kirtanakar to study the scriptures and recite 
passages from memory. The primary object should be one’s own 
happiness because kirtana brings peace to the mind and 
simultaneously showing the path of bliss to others. ‘The rhythmic 
accompaniment in a kirtana makes the audience forget their 
physical existence completely; it leads to a kind of trance that 
makes the entire body airy, or weightless’ (Nemade 1981: 121). 
There will be a possibility of mass ecstacy also one important 
aspect of kirtana. Through music, people become spiritual, and 
therefore music can be used for promoting devotion. On the other 
hand, one can indulge in music for its own sake (Tulpule 1990: 
151). The promoters of bhakti would consider the art of music from 
a religious perspective. Bhajana ceases if it is devoid of devotion 
to God. 

The powerful instrument of bhajana was used for a long period 
to maintain the popularity of the Varkari tradition among the 
masses. Tukaram emphasizes the importance of kirtana: 


Kirtana is the mediation of God Himself... there is no merit on earth which 
is equal to that of the kirtana. Believe me, says Tuka, God stands up where 
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kirtana is being performed...a man who performs the kirtana not only 
saves himself but also others. Without doubt, says Tuka, one can meet 
God by performing a kirtana. (Ranade 1988: 322) 


According to Damle (1960: 74), one of the purposes of kirtana 
is ‘social education of the people’. It is actually an effective medium 
of social education. He explains three types of kirtana, viz., 
naradiya kirtana, varkari kirtana and national kirtana (which is a 
modern development). Ndaradiya kirtana is the narrative type of 
kirtana, but varkari kirtana is a panegyric type. It mainly comprises 
singing the glory of God and his name and is also known as ndma- 
sankirtana. The common aim is social education. Ranade (1984: 
109) speaks of the effectiveness of the kirtana as follows: 


Firstly, it appeals to the solo as well as to the communal or the collective 
elements simultaneously. Secondly, it is multifaceted in the sense that it 
has speech, song, dance, mime and narration; therefore, like a good 
dramatic piece, it has something for every stratum of Indian society. The 
bases for its hold over the people are therefore comprehensive. 


In a kirtana, it is necessary to explain what is God’s love as well 
as what exactly is implied by the knowledge of the self and the 
nature of the Supreme Spirit in a simple and attractive way. The 
aim of kirtana is to impress on the audience the identity of the 
brahman with dtman, or of God with His devotees. Bhajana and 
kirtana provide mental preparation for getting to be one With God. 
While attending bhajana and kirtana sessions, people share 
common experiences and emotions, thereby developing an intense 
awareness of themselves as bhaktas. 

The art of performing kirtana involves various skills. Kirtana 
can be a synthetic art including deep knowledge of all kinds 
(philosophy, literature, drama, music, etc.) and performing talent. 
Damle refers to the qualities of the kathakar (kirtanakdr) as follows, 
‘the first and foremost quality desired of a kathakadr was a deep 
sense of devotion to God. The kathakdr should be steeped in the 
traditional literature of the Varkari sect. In fact, the kathakar should 
be a very faithful follower of the sect. Then, of course, he should 
have a fair amount of acquaintance with the Hindu s@stras and lore’ 
(Damle 1960: 74). If the kirtana is performed with intense love of 
God, the audience will doubtless listen with interest. Furthermore 
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attending a kirtana session helps bhaktas to gain knowledge about 
the well-known saints of the past and their teachings. At the same 
time, those attending can participate by singing bhajanas and by 
sharing an intense love of God with the kirtanakar. 


nijlyane gatan ubha narayan / baislyd kirtan kritan dole // 

ubha rahoniyan mukhin nam vade / nace nana chanden gobind ha // 
margin caltan mukhin nam vani / ubha cakrapani magen pudhen // 
tuka mhane yasi kirtanaci godi / premen ghali udi namasatin // (1629) 


God loves kirtana. Wherever kirtana, ndmasmarana and bhajana are 
performed, he comes and sits to listen. To express the true meaning of 
namasmarana, Tuka says that even when people murmur the name of God 
while lying down, Vitthal will come and stand by them to listen. However 
if people sit and perform kirtana, then God will rush forth to listen to them. 
If some devotees chant the name of God while standing, God will come 
dancing. If devotees practise nama-japa while travelling, God will follow 
those travellers and listen. Tuka states that Vitthal loves kirtana. Whenever 
he listens to the chanting of his own name he becomes totally content and 
comes, and sits beside me. 


das zalon haridasanca / buddhikayamanen vaca // 
tethen premaca sukal / talmrdangakallo] // 

nase dustabuddhi sakal / samadhi harikirtanin // 

aiktan harikatha / bhakti lage tya abhaktan // 

dekhoni kirtandca rang / kaisa ubha padndurang // 
hen sukh brahmadikan / mhne nahin ndnin tuka // (1122) 


I have become a devotee of Hari’s devotee. I will utilize my brain, body 
and everything I have for them. What a bliss I receive! The rain is falling 
with affection. The sounds from the clappers and drums indicate the bliss 
of the devotees’. Bad notions and thoughts disappear and the devotees 
experience the bliss of samadhi. Listening to Hari-kathd is such a sweet 
and fascinating experience that even a faithless person will become a 
devotee. In kirtana, there are dances and songs, and Lord Pandurang will 
be present to listen. Tuka says that such bliss is never found in brahman 
and the others. 


ubhyd bdajarant katha / he ton nadvde pandharinatha // 
avghen potasatin dhong / tethen kaincad pandurang // 
ldvi anusandhan / kanhin deil mhanaiin // 

kay kelen randlenka / tula razi nahin tuka // (2488) 


Some people go to the bazaar or the streets to perform kirtana for the sake 
of fame. They have no affection for God, they only have the skills to 
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pretend to be devotees of the Lord. Blaming those hypocrites, Tuka says 
that God despises such show of affection and devotion; it is only for filling 
the stomach. Tuka blames those who explain the religious teachings with 
the hope of receiving something from the onlookers. 


murtimant dev nandto pandharin / yer te digdntrin pratimariip // 
zauniyan vand karaven kirtan / manuni pasan vitthalriup // 
tuka mhane mukhya pahize ha bhav / bhavapasin dev sighra ubha // (4006) 


God has assumed a form, the form of Vitthal, and has made Pandharpur 
his abode. Similarly, He and his consort reside in many places. However, 
they are all symbolic of only one God. If you wish to go to the forest and 
do kirtana then, God will definitely appear. Tuka says that it is very 
necessary to practise kirtana with genuine affection. If there is affection, 
there will be faith, and God prefers places where there is faith. 


Some say that Tukaram received his spiritual initiation from 
Caitanya in a dream. Others claim that it was during a period of 
intensive meditation that Tukaram’s guru, Babaji Raghavacaitanya, 
initiated him, whereupon he renounced his inheritance and gave 
himself completely to meditation and nama and kirtana. His unique 
way of practising bhakti involves becoming completely engrossed 
in nama and Kirtana. 


nama sankirtan sddhan pain sopen / jaltil pa@pen janamantaricin / 
na lage sayas javen vanantra / sukhen yeto ghara narayan // (2458) 


Chanting the name of Hari is one of the easiest ways of practising bhakti. 
Though this, the sins of life are burnt to ashes. If we practise this easy 
method there is no need to go the forest to follow ascetic practice and go 
on a pilgrimage. By chanting the name of Hari, God himself visits our 
home. 


CONCLUSION 


The Bhdgavata dharma in Maharashtra revolved around the central 
image of Vitthal; the saints of Maharashtra knew how to synthesize 
the saguna and the nirguna aspects of God, and preached an easy 
means to the realization of God. Eknath says, ‘the saguna or the 
manifest of the Unmanifest is beyond the grasp of the intellect. 
Hence, with discrimination and love, the aspirafts concentrate their 
minds on the Manifest and save themselves easily. A mind can 
easily think of the visible rather than the invisible. Thus, idol 
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worship is meant for one who cannot realize His presence in all 
beings. Let a man begin somewhere, and by gradual steps he may 
be led to higher stage’ (EB 27.351-2, 372).° 

Tukaram’s approach to bhakti can be summarized as follows. 
Make God the centre of your life. Walk the path of love. Serve 
mankind, and thus, see God in all. Cast away the clothes of 
traditions that you have inherited, for often those can bind you from 
growing in the Love of God. Tutaram did not favour elaborate 
rituals, displays of asceticism, or preoccupation with austerities. 
He would say that even dogs may have a saffron colour, bears a 
matted fur. If living in caves indicates spirituality, then rats who 
inhabit caves must be doing sadhana. He was opposed to the 
acquisition of siddhis as these were obstructions to authentic 
sadhana. Faith in providence was crucial to sadhana. He believed 
that He who facilitates the milk from the breast for the infant and 
the One who permits the bursting of foliage from the branches will 
certainly take care of me. The most important of all was the 
privilege of being a bhakta and to exercise in life, nama japa. He 
would say that even God does not know the value of His name. 
Even God is not aware of the power of His name. How can He be? 
The lotus cannot smell its own fragrance, only the bee can. The 
cow knows not the sweetness of its milk, only the calf does. The 
oyster knows not the value of its pearl, only the jeweller does.® 

Tukaram says in his abhangas: 


sagun nirgun tuj mhane ved/ tuka mhane bhed nahin nanvanl/ (1455) 


The Vedas tell you about saguna and nirguna, but they never affect your 
real self. 


Tukaram believed the body to be the temple of the living lord, 
and idol worship and rituals had no meaning for him. However he 
never denied saguna-sdakara God. 

Tukaram further says: 


advay ci dvay zdlen ci karan/ dharilen narayanen bhaktisukhl/ 
aproks akar zala@ caturbhuj/ ekatatv biz bhinna nahin// (3749) 


Basically I believe in non-dualism, but Narayana assumed form and 
descended on the Earth to give bliss to the devotees. He has become the 
God Visnu with four arms, but the essence never changed. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

BDCPRI : Bulletin of Deccan College Postgraduate Research Institute. 

BhG : The Bhagavaa-gita, tr. S. Radhakrishnan, Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1992 (rpt.). 

BhP : The Bhagavata-purana, tr.G.V. Tagare, Ancient Indian Tradition 
and Mythology, vols. 7-10, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1976-8. 

J : Jnanesvari, ed. Jnanesvari Sanpadan Samiti, Bombay: 
Maharashtra Sasan, Siksan Vibhag, 1991. 

TG : Tukaram-Abhargagatha, Hindi tr. & Comm. V. Vedalankar, 
vols. 1-3, Pune: Gurukul Pratisthan, 2003. 

MM : R.D. Ranade, Mysticism in Maharashtra, Delhi: Motilal 


Banarsidass, 1988. 


NOTES 


1. Reference from Introduction of The Bhagavad-gitd, tr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
Here Radhakrishnan discusses the real meaning of bhakti. 

2. However the order of abharigas is different. I follow that of Tukaram- 
Abhanggatha, which is edited on the basis of the Mumbai Sasan edition of 
Tukaram Gatha, v 1950. Unfortunately, I could not refer to this book. The 
translation of the Gathds was undertaken by me as a first attempt. 

3. Reference from Santa Bahinabainca Gathd, ed. S.A. Javadekar, Pune, 1979, 
p. 69, no. 143. The same abhariga has been translated by S.G. Tulpule 
(1979: 393) ‘By the favour of the saints the edifice was erected. Jnanadeva 
laid the foundation and raised the temple. Namadeva, his servant, enlarged 
it to its present size. Eknath, of Janardana, gave it the support of pillar in 
the form of the Bhagavata and T uka became the pinnacle over which flies 
the banner of Bahina’. 

4. According to the BhP, bhakti is practised through a ninefold path, viz., 
Sravana (hearing the names of Visnu), kirtana (chanting praises and stories 
of Visnu), smarana (remembering God), pddasevana (worshipping 
Bhagavat’s feet), arcana (offering worship), vandana (prostration), dasya 
(servitude), sakhya (friendship), dtmanivedana (offering oneself as well as 
one’s dependants and belongings to Him) (BP VII-5-23) BP tr. G.V. 
Tagare. — 

5. Tr. R.D. Ranade i in MM, p. 247. 

6. Quoted from www.ambahouse.org/tukaram.html. Tukaram’s approach 
towards bhakti has been beautifully summarized. 
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A Study of an Aspect of 
Kabir’s Bhakti with the Text 
and Translation of the Gydna 

Caumtisa in the Bijak 


TAIGEN HASHIMOTO 


This brief article aims to unveil one aspect of Kabir’s multivalent 
thoughts by presenting the full text and translation of the Gydna 
Caumtisa, the second part of the Sabada (Skt. sabda) section in 
the Bijak—the collection of Kabir’s utterances. 

The Bijak is believed to have been compiled towards the end of 
the seventeenth century in the region surrounding Banaras (Vara- 
nasi). This region is considered to be Kabir’s birthplace, and it is 
here that he is said to have lived as a Julaha (Muslim weaver), 
using current language (bhdsd@), i.e. old Hindi, to instruct the 
residents on bhakti to the Ultimate Existence that is found in the 
depth of one’s own heart. 

Kabir explained the concepts of the Ultimate Existence and bhakti 
in the following words: 


sunna sahaja mana sunrate pragata bhai eka joti / 
tahi purkha ki haum balihari nirdlamba jo hoti // (ramaini, 6 sakhi) 


Upon contemplating the empty (Ssiinya), the innate (sahaja) in my heart, 
there shone forth a light. 
To that Being (purusa), based on nothing, I devote myself. 


Emptiness (Siinya) is the kernel of Mahayana Buddhism; it refers 
to the non-existence of an individual substance because of the 
relationship between or relativity of many phenomena. Over time, 
however, with the conceptual change in the notion of enlightenment, 
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there evolved a school of thought that recognized the innate 
existence of enlightenment in a person. The term ‘innate’ (sahaja) 
is a reference to this concept, and ‘empty’ implies perfect freedom 
without constraint. This philosophical belief is called ‘tantric 
thought’; it emphasizes sahaja and preaches that one can achieve 
deliverance from samsara in this life. The yogic ascetics of the 
Nath group that propagated Hathayoga—a practical system of 
yoga—promulgated tantric thought among people of the generation 
that preceded Kabir’s. Kabir, considered to be a successor to this 
school of thought, expressed existence as purusa. In the Rgveda, 
this existence is understood as a Space God, and in classical Indian 
philosophy, it is the Pure Spirit. Moreover, it is ‘a thing with no 
substratum’ (based on nothing). Kabir declares his resolution to 
devote himself to this existence that is beyond all attributes. In 
bhakti thought, the phrase ‘devote myself’ extols ardent love for 
and faith in a personified god with perfect attributes. Kabir, as such, 
preached devotion to the one true existence, that can be found in 
the innermost recesses of the individual heart. Holding firm to this 
standpoint, Kabir condemned the ritualism and obstinate doctrinarism 
of both Hinduism and Islam, and impugned discrimination based 
on religious faith and the caste system. 

Thus far, the second part of the Sabada has not been sufficiently 
discussed by scholars. This part of the Bijak is regarded to be 
composed in the style of the folk songs of the region surrounding 
Banaras. This appears to be one of the reasons why scholars have 
paid less attention to it although it deserves to be studied in detail. 
To correct for this deficiency, I drafted a Japanese translation of 
the entire Bijak and published it under the title Indo Chitsei Minshi 
Shiso no Kenkyi” (Research on the Popular Thought in Medieval 
India, Tokyo, 2006). In this book, I have also presented the full 
text of the Bijak in the Roman script with diacritical marks. For 
this Japanese translation, I used the Kabir Caura edition of the Bijak 
as the original text. This version was published in 1982 in the form 
of a gutaka (a pocket book used for daily prayers) by the Kabir 
Caura Math, Banaras. This is the first version which has been edited 
using the scientific method of philology, invented by Dr. Sukdev 
Simh, collaboration with the Acarya GangaSaran Sastri of the Kabir 
Caura Math. Simh is a well-known specialist in the field of 
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philological research on Kabir’s Bijak, and had been a Reader at 
the Hindi department of the Banaras Hindi University. 

I referred to some commentaries on the Bijak to aid me in 
translation, but found that these did not provide the exact or literal 
translation of the verses. Moreover, they did not offer adequate 
explanations for some words or phrases that were difficult to 
understand. These commentaries include: Gangasaran Sastri, Bijak 
Tika Manorama (BTM), Varanasi: Kabirvani Prakasan Kendra, 
1989. Abhilasdas, Bijak Parakh-prabodhni-vyakhyd (BPP), Wahabad: 
Parakh PrakaSak Samsthan, 1969. 

I also found many useful suggestions in the work of outstanding 
scholars who have discussed this subject. These include Charlotte, 
Vaudeville’s, Kabir (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974) and A Weaver 
Named Kabir (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993) and Linda 
Hess and Shukdev Singh’s, The Bijak of Kabir (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1986). 

For a critical analysis of the text, I consulted Callewaert’s edition: 
Winand M. Callewaert and Bart Op de Beeck (eds.), Nirgun-bhakti- 
sagar: Devotional Hindi Literature, 2 vols. (Delhi: Manohar, 
1991). 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE GYANA CAUMTISA 


Gyana Caumtisa 

Thirty-four wise sayings 

omkara Gdi janai likhikai metai tahi so manai / 
omkara kahai saba koi jina yaha lakha so birala hoi // 


He who knows the root of the Sacred Sound OM can recognize the one 
who writes and erases the world. 


Everyone utters ‘OM’, but very rarely would you find a person who is 
certain of its meaning. . 


kaka kamvala kirana mau pdavai sasi bigasita samputa nahim avai / 
vamha kusuma ranga jo pavai augahi gahike gagana rahavai / 1 // 
The letter ‘ka’: If you spot a lotus flower in the moonbeam, 

the moon will not be able to enter the casket. 


You will sight a red-yellow colour there, and perceive something strange 
and live in that space.! 
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khakha cahai khori manavai khasamahim chamri dojaga ko dhavai / 
khasamahim chamri chima ho rajiye hoya na khina achai pada lahiye //2// 


The letter ‘kha’: If you expect [it], you should correct your falseness. 
If not, you would be discarding the Lord and choosing Hell. 

Do release your enemies and forgive them. 

[Then] there will be no sorrow, and you can be inviolate. 


gaga gura ke bacanahim mana disara sabda karo nahim kana / 
taham bihangama kabahum na jai augha gahike gagana rahdi // 3 // 


The letter ‘ga’: Reflect on the teachings of your Guru and do not pay 
attention to the words of any other person. 

Where birds cannot go, you will perceive something strange and live in 
that space. 


ghagha ghata binase ghata hoi ghatahim mem ghata rakhu samoi / 
jo ghata ghate ghatahim phiri dvai ghatahim ma phira ghatahi samavai // 4 // 


The letter ‘gha’: Since one body is created only when another is broken, 
one body must merge with another. 

When a body produces an embryo and another being is created, one body 
merges with another again. 


nana nirakhata nisi dina jai nirakhata naina rahe ratanat / 
nimikha eka jo nirakhai pavai tahi nimikha mem naina chipavai // 5 // 
The letter ‘na’: When you stare at something day and night, your eyes 


tum red. 
For an instant, while staring, you close your eyes. 


caca citra raco bara bhari citra chori taim cetu citrakari / 
jinha yaha citra vicitra hoya kheld citra chori taint cetu citela // 6 // 


The letter ‘ca’: A huge painting was created. 

Do throw away the picture and pay attention, oh painter. 

What a strange picture it was. Give up your painting and wake up, 
painter. 


chacha ahi chatrapati pasa chaki kina rahahu meti saba asa / 
maim tohirn china samujhava khasama chari kasa apu bandhava // 7 // 


The letter ‘cha’: The Emperor drew near. 

Why have you given up all desires and why are you content? 

1 will convince you of one thing. Why disregard your Lord and bind 
yourself? 

jaja i tana jiyata jaro jauvana jari jukti tana paro / 

jo kachu jukti jani tana jarai i ghata joti ujiyari karai // 8 // 
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The letter ‘ja’: Do not reduce this body to ashes while living. 
Burn away your youth and train your body to live according to manners. 
If you understand manners and bum your body, it will glow like fire. 


jhajha arujhi sarujhi kita jana arujhina hindata jaya parana / 
koti sumera dhimrhi phiri avai jo garha garhe garhaiya so pavai // 9 // 


The letter ‘jha’: Where do you go, all confused and lost? 

While searching, you will find yourself befuddled and will lose your 
life. 

After searching through millions of high mountains, the person who built 
the fort will be able to find it. 


nana nigraha samnehu karu niruvaru chamra sandehu / 
nahin dekhe nahim bhajiya parama sayanapa yehi // 10 // 


The letter ‘fia’: Exercise control and abandon your doubt with dis- 
cretion. 

Do not look, and do not run away. This is the wisest choice. 

jaham na dekhi taham dpu bhajaia jaham nahim taham mana lai / 
jaham nahim taham saba kachu jani jaham hai taham le paicani // 11 // 
Run by yourself to an invisible pilaze and focus your mind on the place 
that houses nothingness. 

Discover all in nothingness, and gain understanding in the place that has 
something. 


tata vikata bata mana mahim kholi kpadta mahala mom jahim / 
raha latapati juti tehi mahim hohim atala taba katahum na jahi // 12 // 


The letter ‘ta’: Although your heart is in turmoil, throw open the door, and 
proceed to the palace. 

If you control the unrest in that palace, you will become unshakable and 
will not need to go anywhere. 


thathd thaura diri thaga niyare nita ke nithura kinha mana ghere / 
je thaga thage saba loga sayand so thaga cinha thaura pahicand I 13 II 


The letter ‘tha’: Although the final destination is far away, deceit is near 
and savagely envelopes your heart at all times. 

Recognize the fraud who deceives the wise and discover your desti- 
nation. 

dada dara upaje dara hoi darahi mem dara rakhu samoi / 

jo dara dare darahim phiri avai darahi mem phira darahu samavai // 14 // 


The letter ‘da’: Because fear dwells in your heart, you feel threatened; 
instil fear into fear. 
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When fear itself is afraid and you experience fright, fear will be embedded 
in fear. 


dhadha himdata hi kita jana himdata dhirhata jai prana/ 
Koti sumera dhirhi dhiri phiri avai jehi dhirha so katahiim na pavai // 15 // 


The letter ‘dha’: Where will you search? 

While you are engrossed in your search, you will lose your life. . 
Even after searching millions of high mountains, that which you seek is 
nowhere to be found. 


nand dui basdye gaum rena dhirhe teri naim / 
muye eka jdya taji dhana mare ityddika kete gana // 16 // 


The letter ‘na’: The one who created two villages looked for your name 
in the sand. 


He died, leaving behind his wealth. Why should the dead be counted? 


tata ati triyo nahim jai tana tribhuvana mem rakhu chipdai / 
jo tana tribhuvana mahi chipdvai tatvahi mili tatva so pavai // 17 // 


The letter ‘ta’: Nothing is more important than the three gunas. 

Let your body lie hidden in the threefold world. 

He who hides his body in the threefold world will discover the truth in 
truth. 

thatha ati athaha thaho nahim jai i thira i thira nahim rahai / 

thore thore thira hou bhai bina thambhe jasa mandila thambhai // 18 / 
The letter ‘tha’: It is very deep, and it is not possible to reach the 
bottom. 

This is unshakable while that is not. 

Make it unshakable gradually, oh brothers, like building a temple without 
pillars. 


dada dekhahu binasana hard jasa dekhahu tasa karahu bicara / 
dasahum duare tari lavai taba daydla ke darasana pavai / 19 // 


The letter ‘da’: Look, everything breaks. Think as you look. 
When you lock ten gates, you can worship the merciful.” 


dhadha aradha mamhi andhiyari aradha chori uradha mana tari / 
aradha chori uradha mana lavai apa meti ke prema barhdavai // 20 // 


The letter ‘dha’: In the lower path, there is darkness. 
Leave this way and set your heart on the upper path. 
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Abandon the lower path and follow the upper path; 
give up self-indulgence and let your heart be filled with love. 


nana vo cauthe maham jai rama ka gadaha hoya khara khai / 
apa choro naraka basera ajahum mirha cita cetu sabera // 21 // 


The letter ‘na’: He will reach the fourth state,? 

[the others will] become the donkey of Rama and graze grasses. 
Abandon self-indulgence, [otherwise] you shall fall into Hell. 
Stupid heart, awake now; it is morning: 


papa papa karem saba koi papa kare dharama nahim hoi / 
papa kahe sunuhu re bhai hamare se ina kichuvo na pai // 22 // 


The letter ‘pa’: Everyone commits sin, and there is no justice. 
The letter ‘pa’* says, ‘Listen, oh brothers, you will not benefit from serving 


me. 


phapha phala lage bara ditri cakhai satagura dei na titi / 
phapha kahai sunuhu re bhai sarada patala ki khabari na pai // 23 // 


The letter ‘pha’: Fruits grow [on a tree] very far away. 

Even if Sadguru tastes them, he does not offer them to you. 

The letter ‘pha’ says, ‘Listen, oh brothers, nobody knows what Heaven 
and Hell are like’. 


baba barabara lare saba koi barabara kare kaja nahim hoi / 
baba bata kahai arathai phala ka marama na janahu bhai // 24 // 


The letter ‘ba’: Everyone makes idle talk and does not work. 
[Pandits] preach about true meaning, 
[but people] do not know the essence of fruits (nirvana), oh brothers. 


bhabha bhabhari raha bharapiri bhabhare te hai niyare diri / 
bhabha kahai sunuhu re bhai bhabhare avai bhabhare jai // 25 // 


The letter ‘bha’: As fear and wrongdoing increase, he who is near grows 
distant. 

The letter ‘bha’ says, ‘Listen, oh brothers, fear and wrongdoing will come 
and will fade away’. 


mama ke seye marama nahim pai hamare se ina mila gamai / 
maya moha raha jaga pari maya mohahim lakhau vicari // 26 // 


A person enjoys ‘ma’,° does not grasp the essence of life, 
and loses the kernel of the self through self-indulgence. 
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The attachment to maya (false illusion) pervades the world. 

Understand the fascination that maya holds and reflect on it. 

yaya jagata raha bharapiri jagatahum te hai jana diri / 

yaya kahai sunuhu re bhai hamahirn te ina jai jai pai / 27 1/ 

The letter ‘ya’: The world is filled with maya. Distance yourself from the 
world. 

The letter ‘ya’ says, ‘Listen, oh, brothers, 

the world rejoices in victory gained through self-indulgence’. 

rara rari rahaé arujhai rama kahai dukha darida jai / 

rara kahai sunuhu re bhai satagura pinchi ke sevahu di // 28 // 

The letter ‘ra’: You got entangled in disputes; 

if you take the name of Ram (the Innate Absolute), there will be neither 
pain nor poverty. 

The letter ‘ra’ says, ‘Listen, oh, brothers, ask Sadguru, then come and 
serve.’ 


lala tuture jandi tuture dya tuture paracdai / 
Gpa tuture aura ko kahai ekai kheta dinom nirabahai // 29 // 


The letter ‘la’: A lisping [teacher] instructs [a student]. 

The lisping [student] approaches and the lisping [teacher] preaches about 
enlightenment. 

When one lisping person instructs another, they both plough one field. 


vavd vaha kahai saba koi vaha vaha kahe kaja nahim hoi / 
vaha to kahai sunai jo koi saraga patdla na dekhai joi // 30 // 


The letter ‘va’: Everyone says, ‘That, that’. and no work is done. 
Whoever listens to another saying ‘That’. 
can not distinguish [the boundary between] Heaven and Hell. 


Sasa sara nahim dekhai koi sara sitalata ekai hoi / 
$asa kahai sunuhu re bhai siinya samana cala jaga jai // 31 // 


The letter ‘Sa’: Nobody looks at water 

[and makes the mistake of believing that] water and coldness are the 
same. _ 

The letter ‘Sa’ says, ‘Listen, oh, brothers, the world collapses like an 
empty space.’ 


sas@ khara khara karem saba koi khara khara kare kaja nahim hoi / 
sas@ kahai sunuhu re bhai rama nama le japu parai // 32/ 
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The letter ‘sa’: Everyone says, “True, True’, and in doing so, no work is 
done. 

The letter ‘sa’ says, ‘Listen, oh brothers, 

devote yourself to meditate on and repeat the name of Ram’. 


sas@ sara raco bariydi sara bedhe saba loga tavai / 
sas@ ke ghara suna guna hoi itana bata na janai koi // 33 / 


The letter ‘sa’: Everyone is forcibly cremated on firewood, 

pierced by an arrow, and broiled in the heat of the fire. 

In the house of the letter ‘sa’,° there is nothing other than emptiness. 
Nobody knows of such a thing. 


haha haya haya mem saba jaga jai harakha soga saba mamhim samdi / 
hamkari hamkari saba bara bara gayai harad marama na kahi payaui // 34 // 


The letter ‘ha’: Everyone lets out a sigh and dies. But there is joy and 
sorrow in everyone. 

Great people died with the word ‘alas’ [on their lips] 

but no one has understood the essence of their sorrow. 


ksaksa china mem paralaya sama miti jai cheva pare taba ko samujhdai / 
cheva pare kadhu anta na paya kahai kabira agamana goharaya // 35 // 


The letter ‘ksa’: The moment the universe is dissolved, 

everything will pass away. Who will make this known at the time of a 
person’s death? 

‘No one has understood the Ultimate at the time of their death’, 

Kabir cautions us in advance, declaring loudly. 


The Gydna Caumtisd can be considered to have been influenced 
by the previous Tantric mystic thought on the syllables of Devanagari 
letters. On the other hand, it can be also considered that Kabir was 
trying to teach the common people the existence of Ultimate Being 
in the innermost mind, by using this poetic type so as to enable the 
common people to memorize the Devanagari letters. 


NOTES 


1. BTM compared this pada with the Chdndogya-upanisad 8.1.1. 
harih aum. atha idam asmin brahmapure daharam pundarikam ve 
daharo’sminn antrakdsah tasmin yad antah tad anvestavyam tad va va 
vijijndsitavyam. 
harih aum, in this Brahman town is the abode of a small lotus flower, in 
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which there is a space / The essence should be searched for and 
understood. | 

2. Both BTM and BPP interpret ‘ten gates’ as ‘ten types of organs’. 

3. BTM explains ‘the fourth state’ as the fourth state of consciousness (turiya), 
according to the Advaita Vedanta, which is beyond the states of waking, 
dreaming, and deep sleep, and which pervades and transcends all these 
States. 

4. This ‘pa’ seems to symbolize ‘pdpa (sin)’. 

5. BPP explains that ‘the letter “ma” refers to “maya”’.’ I have adopted this 
interpretation. ; 

6. BPP interprets ‘the house of the letter “‘sa” to mean ignorance’. 


12 


Analytical Study of Bhaktirasa as a 
Religious Sentiment Established by 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava School 


MASARU TONGUU 


The teachings of Caitanya, the founder of the Bengali Vaisnava 
School (Gaudiya Vaisnava, hereafter G.Vai.), were theoretically 
constructed by his followers. The essential points of this school’s 
theory were the worship of Krsna and bhakti as the important 
means, and the school elaborates its unique opinions on the latter 
point. In this paper, based primarily on the Daksinavibhadga of 
Bhaktirasamrtasindhu written by Rupa Gosvami—one of the direct 
and important disciples of Caitanya, I will try to analyse this bhakti 
as rasa. 


BHAKTI 


It is difficult to determine the origin of the word ‘bhakti’! itself, 
even though we encounter it here and there in several Upanisads.” 
It is evident, however, that the word has a religious meaning with 
regard to the worship of Krsna or Vasudeva which appears in the 
Bhagavata-purana (BhP) and the Bhagavad-gita.* With these books 
as the background, religious movements based on the concept oF 
bhakti were active in the eighth century. In the Sdandilya-sitra,4 

bhakti implies yearning for and becoming absorbed in God and 
surrendering each and every action to God,° or the supreme love 
dedicated God in Naradabhaktisittra.® However, as the Advaitavada 
school founded by Sankara, who insisted on monism, became more 
influential, this dualism adhering to the concept of bhakti.began to 
decline. In the twelfth century, the Vaisnava movement was, on the 
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other hand, in the process of becoming classified into branches 
known as the four sampraddyas as a reaction to Sankara’s 
philosophy. 

Meanwhile, the BhP, which mysteriously describes the romantic 
relationship between Krsna and the Gopis’ in Vrndavana, had a 
profound influence on the concept of bhakti in medieval times: it 
emphasizes bhakti as the best means to attain God everywhere in 
the work. 

This paper will analyse the concept of bhakti propounded by the 
G.Vai. based primarily on The Bhaktirasdmrtasindhu and the 
Bhaktisandarbha. G.Vai. made an epoch-making contribution to 
the Vaisnava movement in India by adding new ideas to the con- 
cept of bhakti. As stated above, established its philosophical core 
with their own interpretation of BhP, which can be seen in their 
detailed investigation of bhakti. The representative scholarly works 
are Bhaktirasadmrtasindhu (BRAS) by Rupa Gosvami and 
Bhaktisandarbha by Jiva Gosvami. Thus, in this paper, I am going 
to analyse the bhakti propounded by G.Vai. based primarily on 
these two works below. 

G.Vai. does not completely negate important and orthodox 
philosophical concepts such as jnadna or karman and place them 
under bhakti or regard them as dependent on bhakti; that is, they 
insist on the supremacy of bhakti.’ They emphasize its superiority 
in comparison to jfidna by stating, ‘The joy of (attaining the 
knowledge of) brahman after several million years’ efforts is not 
comparable to a drop of the joyful ocean attained by bhakti.’? ‘The 
only bhakti (of this type) makes Krsna, who is surrounded by those 
dear to him, enjoy love itself and fascinates him.’!° Additionally, 
bhakti is said to be the fifth purusartha; the other four are 
insignificant, like weeds, in front of the bhakti.!! 

G.Vai. explains that this bhakti exists both in Krsna and 
nityaparikara (eternal followers of Krsna in Vrndavana),!? and that 
the relationship between them is that of Sakti and Saktimat, because 
bhakti is a special function of hlddinisakti, which is one of Krsna’s 
svariipasakti. Krsna gladdens not only others but also himself as 
the light breaks through the darkness to illuminates other and the 
light itself.!3 


ANALYTICAL STUDY OF BHAKTIRASA moe 


Bhakti is said to stem from God’s mercy (krpd or anugraha), but 
God does not directly show his mercy to his believers (Jiva). 
Instead, God exhibits mercy through the righteous Vaisnava.'* 
There are two types of righteous Vaisnava, who are different from 
jiva and nityaparikara. The first is a person who experiences 
brahman through the way of jridna; the other, a person who attains 
divine love through the way of bhakti.!> This indicates that jiva 
cannot directly contact with Krsna or with nityaparikara like Radha, 
but that jiva can approach sages or other types of believers. 
Additionally, the experiences of these righteous Vaisnavas will 
determine the kinds of experiences of each jiva. 

A jiva will have an inclination (ruci) towards what is worshipped 
when he/she visits a righteous Vaisnava; faith (sraddha) will be 
born in the jiva’s mind.'® Therefore, a jiva has to listen to the truth 
by accepting one or several of such Vaisnava as their initiators 
(Sravanaguru or Ssiksdguru).'” In contrast with this siksdguru, the 
teacher will teach the jiva a deep mantra that is required for 
meditation. There should be only one mantraguru, and the teacher 
should be regarded as the same as God.'® From this state of ruci, 
a jiva moves to the next stage of worship (updsand) with the 
guidance of the mantraguru;' the object of worship will depend on 
whether the guru is jaanasiddha or bhaktisiddha. The former guides 
the jiva to the worship of attributeless brahman, and the latter guides 
him or her to the worship of Bhagavat-Krsna with attributes. The 
second type of jiva is also classified into ahamgraha-updsana and 
bhaktiripa-updsana.”° Worship acquired with the assistance of 
Jndanasiddha is called jidnariipa-updsanad. Ahamgraha-upGsana is 
also said to worship God by presuming oneself to be God with 
Saktis.?! . 

Bhaktiripa-updsand has the primary characteristic of perfect 
service (sevd) to God as well as a secondary characteristic which 
enables the jiva to obtain everything.2* The seva mentioned here 
refers to physical, verbal and mental obedience to God.”> Bhakti 
defined in this way is the usual sense of the term and is divided 
into the following three types:24 


Aropasiddha: the bhakti that does not naturaily grow in jiva but is 
matured in it through repeated behaviour related to God. 
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Sangasiddha: the bhakti that does not naturally grow in jiva but 
which arises in it through repeated meetings with sages. 


Svariipasiddha: the bhakti that grows naturally in jiva by listening 
to or singing poems from sacred books like BhP. | 

Bhakti classified in this manner is once again categorized as 
follows (the number indicates the page in the BhS). 


bhagavatprinanariipa 

Gropasiddha (pp. 378-81) 
tasmims tattyadgariipa 

sangasiddha sakama 
kaivalyakama sakaitava 
bhaktimatrakadma BP: 28!) 
sakama 

svariipasiddha|— kaivalyakama (pp. 386-9) 


niskama akaitava (pp. 391-6) 


As a result of the above-mentioned analysis, the niskama- 
svariipasiddha-bhakti is defined in BRAS 1.1.11 as follows: 
anyabhildsitasiinyam jndnakarmadyanavrtam / 
anukilyena krsnanusilanam bhaktir uttama // 

The supreme bhakti is the pursuit of Krsna which is realized by pleasing 


Krsna (Gnukiilyena),?> and is not covered by knowledge or any behaviour 
and that requires no other aspiration (than bhakti). 


Further, this bhakti indicates the best bhakti, which is differentiated 
from general bhakti (samanyabhakti). This supreme bhakti is again 


categorized into three types, namely, sddhana-, bhava-, and ' 
premabhakti. | 


s@ bhaktih saddhanam bhdavah prema ceti tridhodita I/ BRAS 1.2.1 
Among the three, sa@dhana-bhakti* is explained as follows: 


krtisadhyd bhavet sddhyabhava sa sddhanabhidha | BRAS 1.2.2a 
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The realization of bhava which is to be accomplished is called 
sadhana-bhakti. 

This sadhanabhakti is of two types, i.e. vaidhi and raganuga,”" 
and the former arises according to the regulations prescribed in 
Sastra. 

Sasanenaiva Sastrasya sa vaidhi bhaktir ucyate | BRAS 1.2.6b 


Jiva Gosvami (JG) states that this regulation (vidhi) is also of 
two types; the first becomes the basis for being invited to follow 
the way of bhakti; and the second, basis for what to do and what 
not to do when intended.® The varieties (bheda) or elements (ariga) 
of this vaidhibhakti are variously enumerated, and JG grades them 
into the following eleven types.”° 


1. Sarandpatti: reliance on God as the only one shelter. 

2. guruseva: services to a religious leader. 

3. Sravana: listening to the name, the appearance and sports 
(lila) of Krsna that appears in sacred books, especially in the 
BhP. 

4. kirtana: singing aloud the phrases in sacred books, especially 
namasankirtana is the best in Kali period. __ 

5. smarana: five kinds of remembrances of the name of God 
by concentrating one’s mind. 

6. padaseva: services offered to the feet of i images of God in 
temples by way of pilgrimages. 

7. arcana: religious rites of worship taught by the mantraguru 
or prescribed in the Agama. 

8. vadana: behaviour’s expressing respects such as a salute. 

9. dasya: doing one’s best towards God in a slave-like manner. 

10. sakhya: feeling like a friend to God. 

11. dtmanivedana: surrendering everything that is private to 
God. 


In all, RG enumerates sixty-four types of vaidhibhakti by adding 
fifty-three to the eleven given above. He refers to the first three 
types as primary ones,”° that is, reliance on a religious teacher 
(gurupadasraya), initiation and education by the teacher (diksa- 
Siksddi), and services to the teacher with perfect trust (visrambhena 
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guruseva). Vaidhibhakti is attained by way of one or many of them 
(ekanga or anekanga). 

Raganugabhakti, on the other hand, is explained by RG as 
follows: | : 


virdjantim abhivyaktam vrajavasijandadisu | 
ragatmikam anusrta yd sa rdgdnugocyate // BRAS 1.2.2707! 


Raganuga-bhakti is that which follows the bhakti whose essence is the 
brightly shining rdga possessed by the people in Vraja (which is one of 
Krsna’s residences). 


According to this explanation, the jiva who live in this phenomenal 
world cannot directly serve Krsna with bhakti; instead, they 
approach Krsna only by imitating the rdgatmikabhakti possessed 
by the Vraja people. RG continues to explain ragatmikabhakti by 
Stating, ‘raga is the natural occurrence of the rapt condition of one’s 
mind towards the dearest one (Krsna), and the bhakti that embodies 
this condition is called raégatmika’. 


iste svarasiki ragah paramavistata bhavet | 
tanmayi ya bhaved bhaktih sdtra ragatmikodita || BRAS 1.2.272°2 


The ragatmika has two varieties. One consists of the love 
possessed by cowgirls (Gopi) in Vraja and is shown for the cow- 
girl’s enjoyment and to delight Krsna (kama-riipa). The other 
is the love possessed by Krsna’s parents, Nanda and Yosoda, or 
by the cowboys (Gopa), who are Krsna’s friends; this love is based 
on the relationship between Krsna and his friends. Thus, the two 
types of ragatmika are kamdanugd and sambandhdnuga. Although 
kirtana and others can be acknowledged in this ragatmikabhakti, 
they are not essential. Therefore, the rdgdtmika is not sadhanabhakti,® 
even though it exists. This very rdgatmika is the premabhakti to 
which I refer later, and it is accorded the highest status among all 
the bhakti. 

Next, RG explains bhavabhakti as follows: bhavabhakti is the 
one which is clean and consists of special sattva>4 (the mixture of 
hladinisakti and samvitsakti among the divine svarapasakti), and 
which is equal to the solar ray of love and smoothes one’s heart 
with the relish (ruci) of hopes that one can possess for oneself.*° 
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Suddhasattvavisesatma premasiryamSusamyabhak / 
ruchibis cittamasrnyakrd asau bhava ucyate // BRAS 1.31 


In other words, bhdvabhakti is the dawn of premabhakti,*© the 
emergence of Krsna’s premabhakti. 

This bhavabhakti, vaidhi or rdganugd, is classified into three 
types: what will arise as a result of sadhanabhakti’s development 
by adhering to it (sadhanabhinivesaja), what will arise from Krsna’s 
grace (Krsnaprasddaja), and what will arise from believers’ grace 
of Krsna’s nityaparikara such as Radha. The important point here 
is that krsnabhakta’s grace or mercy which does not directly operate 

-on jiva can function at the stage of bhavabhakti. I think that this 
will be possible in the case of the jiva such as siksdguru, mantraguru, 
or ancient sages. More specifically, the general jiva has to ascend 
to the upper stages a step at a time; however, a special jiva 
(Caitanya perhaps)*’ will be thought to directly arrive at this stage 
or the next one. This is clear because the bhakta is divided into - 
several types in the chapter named vibhava of BRAS to which I 
refer later. 

This bhava is also called rati (love), and can be observed in those 
people who seek emancipation through jndna or yoga; however, the 
word is modified by the word abhdsa (pretended). RG argues that, 
in order to avoid confrontations with philosophical schools 
(especially Advaita Vedantin), this Ratyabhadsa may sometimes 
develop into the true rati. This kind of attitude can clearly be 
observed in the argument of acintyabhedabheda—there were people 
among the Vedantin who tried to appease bhakti schools though 
they maintained their own positions.*® 

When this bhavabhakti becomes dense, smoothes one’s mind 
perfectly, and intensifies the feeling that Krsna should be possessed 
as a child, friend or lover, the bhakti is called premabhakti. 
samyanmasrnitasvanto mamatvatisayankitah / 
bhavah sa eva sdndratma buddhaih prema nigadyate // BRAS 1.4.1 


Additionally, just as bhdvabhakti can arise from s@dhanabhakti, 
premabhakti also has two types; the first arises from vaidhi or 
rdganuga; the second, from Krsna’s grace. 


bhavotta ’tiprasddotthah sriharer iti sa dvidha | BRAS 1.4.4 
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Once again, the type that arises due to God’s grace is of two 
types; the type that is based on the knowledge that God is great 
(mahatmyajnana) and the type is pure (kevala) [based on the 
knowledge that God is sweet and elegant (mddhurya)].*° The 
bhavabhakti that arises from God’s grace is primarily experienced 
by nityaparikara, and the former may appear in those who rely on 
vaidhi, and the latter in those who rely on raganuga.” 

RG ends the Purvavibhaga of BRAS after explaining the general 
process by which preman gradually grows in the mind of jiva as 
follows: 


1. belief in it is born by listening to sdstra through the mouth of a 
sage (Sraddha) 

2. to have continuous association with the sage to learn religious 
rules (sddhusarga) 

. various behaviours related to worship (bhajanakriya) 

. withdrawal from the worthless (anarthanivrtti) 

. confidence (nistha) . 

. to take immense pleasure in worship itself (ruci) 

. the birth of affection (@sakti) [sa@dhanabhakti] - 

. the sprouting of passion (bhava) [bhavabhakti] 

. the arrival at love (preman) [premabhakti]. 


Ow eamanNNAMN PP W 


Gdau sraddha tatah saddhusargo ’tha bhajanakriya/ 
tato ‘narthanivrttih syat tato nistha rucis tatas // 
athdsaktis tato bhavas tatah premabhyudancati / 


sGdhakanam ayam premnah pradurbhave bhavet kramah // BRAS 1.4.15— 
16 


RG deliberates preman in the Ujjvalanilamani, which is an 
auxiliary work to BRAS by subdividing prema into rati, preman, 
sneha, mana, pranaya, raga, anuraga and mahabhava,*' however, . 
I do not discuss the details here. 

Thus far, I have been discussing the bhakti propounded by the 
G.Vai. primarily based on the previously mentioned works by RG 
and JG above. This discussion leads me to the fol 
clusion. 

When the school tried to establish its philosophical position, they 
defined the relationship between Krsna and Radha as acintya- 
bhedabheda from a new point of view. They avoided confrontations 


lowing con- 
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with other philosophical schools at the time by adapting the relation- 
ship to that between Krsna and Brahman as well as that between 
Krsna and Paramatman. They assumed the same attitude in the 
investigation of bhakti, as well. Though G.Vai. regards the bhakti 
towards Krsna as the sole bhakti, it does not deny the bhakti 
towards other deities. The proof for this is the differentiation of 
bhakti into uttama and samanya by RG.. Although RG himself does 
not examine sdmdnya bhakti, JG’s analysis indicates it. That is why 
the svaripasakti is referred to for the first time when bhadvabhakti 
is mentioned. There must be an appearance of svariipasakti in 
samanya bhakti, in as far as it is called bhakti, but it seems to 
appear imperfectly because G.Vai. does not mention it. As other 
deities are, so to speak, only avatara of Krsna, according to G.Vai., 
the perfect pastime (vildsa) of svariipasakti is possible only for 
Krsna. The bhakti founded by G.Vai. is illustrated on the next page 
from the viewpoint of its relationship with Krsna. This bhakti 
generally develops from sadhana into preman with bhava in 
between, and is naturally possessed by jiva, who tastes (rasa) the 
joy of love when it is stimulated (by teachings or rarely by prasdda) 
and manifests itself (abhivyakta). G.Vai. uses the rasa theory in 
order to prove this concretely. 


RASA 


The word rasa, which derives from the verb Vras (to taste) means 
‘taste’ or ‘flavour’. This word is used in the Tuittirtya Upanisad 
when Brahman, which consists of existence, knowledge and joy 
(saccidananda), is explained. 


raso ’vai sah / 
rasam hy evayam labdhdanandi bhavati | 2.7 


Apart from this abstract meaning of taste, there were scholars 
in India—such as Caraka—who analysed this rasa from the 
viewpoint of natural science. 

On the other hand, rasa was also researched in the field of 
dramaturgy; Bharata (c. the fourth or fifth century) is said to have 
been the first person who systematized this research. It is also said 
that Abhinavagupta, approximately in the tenth century, established 
the Indian rhetoric through active discussions about rhetorical 
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issues proposed after the Natyasastra written by Abhinavagupta. 
G.Vai. skillfully employed the rasa theory, which was expanded 
by the schools of rhetoric as one of its fields, and tried to explain 
the foundation of their own theological philosophy. Thus, we require 
a contrasting comprehension of G.Vai.’s rasa with that of rhetorical 
schools in order to clearly understand G.Vai.’s bhaktirasa. From 
this perspective, in the next section of this paper, I am going to 
examine the historical movements of the rhetorical schools after 
Bharata and analyse G.Vai.’s bhaktirasa in relation to the second 
chapter of BRAS. 

Bharata defines rasa as follows: ‘The nispatti (birth) of rasa 
comes from the samyoga (union) of vibhava (stimulative elements), 
anubhava (the appearance of internal feelings such as singing), and 
vyabhicaribhava (emotions acknowledged temporally)’.42 Further, 
he states that “Rasa is to be tasted, and an educated person will 
taste the eternal feeling (sthdyibhdva) represented (on the Stage) 
by the various psychological expressions that accompany the 
words, gestures and sattva (which give birth to tears as an exhibition 
of internal feelings), and acquire joy and satisfaction.’*3 Bharata 
indicates the superiority of sthayibhava over other bhava, and con- 
cludes that the sthayibhdva that accompany vibhdva, anubhdava 
and vyabhicaribhava will be named rasa.“ 

Scholars after the period of Bharata raised many different 
questions regarding the meaning of this definition of rasa, because 
Bharata himself explained neither the samyoga nor the nispatti that 
he used in his definition. As a result, the following four opinions 
about the interpretation of both words emerged among those 

. scholars. 

(a) Utpattivada: In approximately the ninth century, Bhatta 
Lollata interpreted the words in Bharata’s definition as ‘the 
samyoga of vibhava, etc., is their union with sthayin: the nispatti 
of rasa arises from that union. In such a case, vibhdva is the cause 
of the production of mental functions (cittavriti or feeling) whose 
essence is sthdyin’ 45 Additionally, he states, ‘rasa is the very 
sthayin that is intensified by vibhdva, etc., and that exists in both 
a character (anukdrya, or the role that is to be played) and an actor 
(anukartr or a person who plays the role)’. His idea is characterized 
by two points. He does not take an audience (samdjika or sahrdaya) 
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into consideration, and regards the relationship between sthdyin 
and vibhdva as a simple one between utpddaka and utpddya (karya 
and karana, or cause and effect). In other words, rasa is intensified 
sthayin and is simply produced by its union with vibhava. 

(b) Anumitivada: Sankuka, who is said to have appeared im- 
mediately after Bhatta Lollata, states that rasa is an imitation of 
the mental conditions of a character to be played. His definition is 
as follows: 


An actor first acquires vibhava as a cause, and then anubhava as a result, 
as well as vyabhicaribhdva, which accompanies it. Though it is an 
imitation, an audience does not realize that. (The audience) perceives 
sthayin as existing in an actor by the vibhava that is (sthdyin’s) linga (just 
as the existence of a fire is inferred by observing a trail of smoke). Since 
it is an imitation of sthdyin, which essentially exists in a character such 
as rama (the sthdyin) is called rasa ina different manner.*” 


Thus, Sankuka understands the word samyoga as the relationship 
between that which makes awake (gamaka) and that which is made 
awake (gamya), which exists between three qualities such as 
vibhava and sthayin.*® Additionally, he states that sthdyin exists in 
anukarya, and vibhava, etc., in anukartr, and that sthayin is tasted 
as rasa by inference. He emphasizes, of course, that this is not the 
object of the general inference, although it is inferred.” 

(c) Bhuktivada: Bhatta Nayaka, who belonged to the earlier tenth 
century, insists that rasa is neither perceived, nor arises, nor is some- 
thing resident that is expected to manifest itself°° as Abhinava- 
gupta’s opinion to be referred later. He defines rasa as 


[A word that] has potential except for its indicative function, for realizing 
[sthayin which is different from our daily feelings] with the nature of 
generalization vibhdva etc. (sadhdranikarana), and sthdyin is realized as 
rasa by them. [An audience] purely enjoys it as a joy similar to what is 
brought when Brahman is attained.*! 


His opinion is summarized as follows: Poetical compositions 
(kavya) or dramas (nataka) are understood through the abhidha 
function of words, and the vibhdva or sthayin described in them 
are simultaneously generalized through another function called the 
bhdvaka of those words. The (Glambana) vibhava of Rama or Sit, 
who are described or played, transcends being Rama (ramatva) or 
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being Sita (sitatva) and becomes a generalized couple (narandri) 
by the bhavaka function; evening (sandhya) or dawn (usd) is also 
generalized. Nevertheless, the sthdyin like the love between Rama 
and Sita, is transformed into the universal rasa of love. The 
audience purely enjoys this universal love temporally and apart 
from daily feelings. 

One of two notable points in this definition by Bhatta Nayaka is 
that the enjoyment of rasa is similar to that of brahman, although 
it is not identical.°? The second point is the introduction of the word 
‘generalization’, which had been playing an important role in the 
history of Indian rhetoric since then. Bhatta Nayaka, however, does 
not investigate it from the viewpoint of the pure function of words. 
He merely states that an audience enjoys the rasa that is generalized 
by words. Abhinavagupta criticizes this. 

(d) Abhivyaktavada: The three above-mentioned ideas are 
contained in Abhinavabharati, the commentary to the NS by 
Abhinavagupta (AG), who appeared in the latter half of the tenth 
century. After AG introduces these three prior opinions on rasa, 
he develops his own theory. First he cites Bharata’s passage, and 
States that the purpose of kdvya is rasa;>> then, he investigates 
rasa. 

A person with a literary sensibility grasps the literal meaning of 
kavya, and simultaneously generalizes it in his mind. Regarding the 
feeling of fear (bhaya), AG states that ‘What is grasped with a 
[different] perception [from the daily one] without obstacles [like 
discomposure, the'specific place or time] and is felt as if it directly 
entered one’s mind and seems to be displayed in front of one’s 
eyes, is the rasa of fears [in kavya).’™ This kind of fear generalized 
by perception does not exist in a Specific person such as ndyaka. 
Just as we infer the existence of not a specific fire but a general 
one, when we see smoke, and not a specific smoke, an audience 
feels a generalized fear from ‘trembling’. This fear accords with 
the sthayin that exists in one’s mind since the ancient times in the 
form of vasand (unconscious impression) and invokes rasa. In 
other words, the love whose essence is relished, comes to appear 
in this pure perception.>6 

Based on the statement above, AG states that ‘The bhava, whose 
essence is relished, will grow into rasa [when] it is perceived with 
the perception of having no obstacles’. Therefore, rasa perceived 
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in this way exists only when tasted, and it is different from the 
sthayin that exists eternally.°’ Accordingly, AG’s interpretation of 
rasanispatti is ‘what is the origination of flavour (rasanda) related 
to rasa, no less’.>® He concludes that ‘the combination of vibhava, 
etc., gives birth to a flavour, and that rasa is the extraordinary truth 
related to this kind of flavour’.°? Though he bases his theory on 
the concept of the generalization of Bhatta Nayaka who seems to 
be influenced by Mimamsaka, with this conclusion, AG declares 
that rasa is not what is not enjoyed by a person who perceives 
something that is externally expressed, but what is perceived and 
tasted when sthayin, which internally exists as vasand is perceived 
as something universal and is manifested. 

This theory of rasa established by AG was passed down to the 
next generation as a component of the mainstream of Indian 
rhetoric; from then on, the target of discussions about the rasa was 
the number of rasas. Bharata enumerated eight rasas, while 
rhetoricians after him repeatedly engaged in discussions on whether 
Santa was the ninth rasa. Since V. Raghavan discussed the number 
of rasa in detail in ‘The Number of rasas’, I avoid a detailed des- 
cription. However, the investigation of whether the Santa is rasa 
is mainly related to the issue of svariipayogyata. Whether a certain 
bhava is counted as rasa must be decided on the following three 
points; whether it is an independent bhava (svariipayogyata), 
whether it has vibhava, and whether it has the subject (purusa- 
yogyata). When AG stated that sneha, laulya and bhakti were 
included among rati or utsaha,°' or when bhakti was said to be only 
vyabhicaribhava in Kavyaprakasa,” the nature of svariipayogyata 
as rasa was brought into question. In order to acknowledge bhakti 
as rasa, G.Vai. solved this question in its original manner. 


_ BHAKTIRASA 


After RG discussed bhakti in the first chapter (Pirvavibhaga) of 
the BRAS, he attempted to prove that the bhakti is rasa in the second 
chapter (Daksinavibhaga). His definition of bhaktirasa is as 
follows: ‘By listening [to stories about Krsna], krsnarati which is 
the sthdyibhava that becomes something to be tasted with vibhava, 
anubhava, sattvika and vyabhicaribhava in the mind of a believer, 
it is called bhaktirasa’ . 
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vibhavair anubhavais ca sattvikair vyabhicdaribhih / 
svadyatvam hrdi bhakt@nam Gnita sravandadibhih // BRAS 2.1.5 


The person who is qualified for tasting this bhaktirasa is the one 
who possesses the vdsand of the correct bhakti in one’s mind 
(2.1.6). When we read these two verses, RG’s definition of rasa 
seems to be based on AG’s rasa theory that I discussed above. 
However, I do not believe that the bhakta and adhikarin described 
here are equal to the samajika in AG’s theory. In other words, we 
should not infer that the bhakta is not the same as the adhikarin, 
and that the word krsnarati simply means the love that is directed 
towards Krsna. 

RG refers to vibhava first as ‘the cause of love (rati) with two 
varieties—dlambana and uddipana’ (2.1.14),© and states that 
“Krsna and Krsna’s bhakta are dlambana, and the former is the 
target of love, while the latter is their (bhdva’s) foundation’ (2.1.15). 
Krsnabhaktas are then subdivided as follows. Saddhaka, who must 
surmount some obstacle to change over to the rasa condition: 
sGdhanasiddha, who attains the rasa condition with effort: 
krpasiddha, who attains the rasa condition as a result of divine 
mercy (the latter two are called sampraptasiddha) and nityasiddha 
(gopa-gopi, etc.) who is always under the rasa condition. 

The following four points are clarified when I summarize the 
relationship between Krsna and krsnabhakta against the background 
of the bhakti that is analysed in the first section of this paper from 
the viewpoint of the acintyabhedabheda of G.Vai. 


(1) Svaripasakti must be included within Krsna, who is always 
satisfied with himself as the ultimate truth. (Abheda) 

(2) Krsna tries to obtain much more satisfaction and differentiate 
hladinisakti from among the svariapagakti by his acintyasakti 
(inscrutable power). He then enjoys sports with the gopa-gopi, 
etc., by building up the relationship of the rasa called bhakti 
between them and himself. They are called nityasiddha at this 
stage. (Bheda 1) 

(3) Although the highest truth of G.Vai. is completely described in 
the second stage, the school explains the paramatman aspect 
of Krsna in order to elucidate the relationship between God and 
the phenomenal world, and also demonstrates the brahman 
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aspect of Krsna to harmonize their theory with those of the 
traditional systems of Indian philosophy at the time. On that 
basis, Krsna is supremely placed; he is the target who everybody 
aims to satisfy. Sadhaka, sGdhanasiddha and krpasiddha are 
believers in this stage. In addition, siksdguru, diksdguru and 
the sages in ancient times are included here. (Bheda 2) 

(4) Though the general jiva is originally the amsa of Krsna and is 
endowed with bhakti, it is hidden as vasana by Krsna’s 
mayasakti. The bhakta in this stage is adhikarin. (Bheda 3) 


The relationship of acintyabhedabheda with (1), (2), (3) and (4) 
is acknowledged here. 

We can understand the 2.1.5 of BRAS as the stage of transition 
from (1) to (2), and the word krsnarati as having a bilateral 
character, that is, it is not only the rati which exists in Krsna (krs- 
nasya rati), but the rati which is aimed at Krsna (krsnavisayd rati). 
Thus, 2-1-5 indicates the second stage with the meaning that 
Krsna is the target of love (ratyader visayatvena). 

G.Vai. reveals this philosophy by skillfully using the traditional 
rasa theory and aim to establish their superiority of their idea. 

Next, RG discusses uddipanavibhava. With the definition ‘[They 
are] Krsna’s attributes (guna) which stimulate bhava, his achieve- 
ments (cesta), ornaments (prasddhana), etc.’, he conducts a 
detailed investigation on it by citing numerous examples. After 
ending discussions of this vibhdva, he proceeds to anubhava. 

Anubhdava is defined as follows: ‘It is like an external change by 
which one can realize bhava in one’s mind, and it is also called 
udbhasvara.’ 


anubhdvas tu cittasthabhadvandm avabodhakah / 
te bahirkriyadprayah prokta udbhasvarakhyayd // 2.2.1 


After RG enumerates the thirteen anubhdava, beginning with a 
dance (nytya), and discusses each of them in detail, he explains 
sattvika, which is defined by Bharata as ‘the sattva formed in one’s 
mind—it is explained by the fact that tears or horripilation which 
come from sattva must be indicated’.® His explanation is, however, 
based on his own viewpoint. He states that ‘sattva is the mind 
which is directly or indirectly captured by the bhava related to 
Krsna, and sdattvika is produced from that mind.’ 
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krsnasambandhibhih saksat kiricid va vyavadhanatah / 
bhavais cittam ihakrantam sattvamity ucyate budhaih // 
sattvad asmat samutpanna ye ye bhavas te tu sattvikah / 2.3.1-2a 


Keeping in mind its differences from anubhava, RG explains the 
process in which sdattvika is produced. According to his explanation, 
when one’s mind (citta) attains the state of sattva, one entrusts 
himself to the vital air (prdna) in the body. Then, the prana changes 
and shakes one’s body. As a result, the state of sdttvika can be 
observed in the body (2.3.15).°” This means that anubhdva indicates 
bhava directly by external movements, while sdattvika indicates it 
indirectly. RG does not forget, however, that there is another 
explanation by which sdttvika is included in anubhava or 
vyabhicaribhava. 

Bharata explains vyabhicaribhava by stating that ‘it works on 
every rasa from various directions’ and by analysing the word as 
vi = vividha, abhi = abhimukhya, and cara = gatyartha.® On the 
other hand, RG understands the word as vi = visesana and abhi = 
Gbhimukhya, and states that ‘vyabhicadribhadva is what is com- 
municated by words, gestures and sattva, etc. by working on 
sthayin from a special direction®? [which corresponds to each 
sthayin]’ (2.4.1—2a). 

As Bharata does not theoretically clarify the relationship between 
rasa and sthayin in the manner in which AG does,” there is hardly 
any difference in both definitions. In this respect, RG follows the 
traditional rasa theory as stated above and moves on to the 
investigation of each of the thirty-three vyabhicari. He argues there 
that these thirty-three vyabhicari and eight sthadyin are main bhava, 
which can be divided into two categories: native ones (svabhavika) 
and acquired. Though the rati stated below is the former and only 
one, it will appear in a different way due to the variety of bhakti 
(2.4.250—2, 254). RG ends this section of the vyabhicaribhava with 
an investigation of the different bhakta, which is stated once in the 
section of vibhdva, from the viewpoint of the condition of bhakta. 

RG, who has indicated the purusayogyata of bhaktirasa in the 
definition of bhakta and parikarayogyata in the definition of vibhava, 
states that the bhaktirasa supported by G.Vai. is the best among 
all the rasa by referring to svariipayogyata in the next section of 
sthayin. 
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The sthdyin is defined as follows: 


Being accompanied by harmonious feelings [such as hdsa], inharmonious 
feelings [such as krodha] and all other bhava, the one who dominates like 
a good king is called sthayin, and the rati aiming at Krsna stated previously 
is sthayin here in this bhaktirasasastra. 


aviruddhan viruddhams ca bhavan yo vaSatam nayan / 
surdjeva virdjeta sa sthayi bhava ucyate // 
sthayi bhavo ’tra sa proktah srikrsnavisayd ratih /2.5.1—2a 


This sthayin is further divided into mukhya and gauna; the former 
is discussed first. There are five varieties of mukhya; suddha, priti, 
sakhya, vatsalya and priyata. These are only different names by 
which the same rati possesses as a function of itself (2.5.7). In 
other words, which rasa is tasted depends on the differences of 
bhakta’s vasanda. 

Gauna is defined as ‘The special bhdva, which arises when 
[Glambana] vibhava dominates, is felt [by bhakta] through the 
contraction of rati itself, and it becomes gaunarati (2.5.39)’. In 
reference to the hdsa, as Krsna’s words, costume, etc., differ from 
ordinary ones, the essential rati towards Krsna is weakened; 
consequently, the aspect of a laugh is emphasized as hdsa (2.5.43, 
53). Accordingly, gauna does not always become sthdyin and rasa. 
In other words, this occurs only when it is related to the existence 
of the rati that is mukhyasthayin. This is why RG places rati and 
the seven sthayin—except nirveda, which is acknowledged by 
traditional rhetoricians—under this gaunasthayin. 

RG counts up as many as forty-nine bhdvas that do not conflict 
with the traditional one. In other words, he classifies one rati as 
mukhyasthayin, seven like hdsa as gaunasthayin, as well as thirty- 
three vyabhicaribhava and eight sdattvika (73-4). Thereafter, RG 
arranges vibhava, etc., once again based on the traditional definition 
(86-9); however, he emphasizes the excellence of G.Vai’s theory 
by placing traditional theories under it without completely denying 
them, as is seen in the case of acintyabhedabheda. 


etesam tu tathabhdve bhagavatkdvyandatayoh / 

sevam Ghuh param hetum kecit tatpaksaraginah // 90 // 

kim tu tatra sudustarkamadhuryyddbhutasampadah / 

rater asyah prabhavo ’yam bhavet kdranam uttamam // 91 // 
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As is clearly understood from two verses above, the forty-nine 
bhava stated previously can become vibhdava, etc., only by means 
of the effective power of [Krsna] rati itself, and not when we enjoy 
kavya or nataka. This is because the bhava known as rati is a kind 
of amorous sport played by mahdsakti [known as hladini] which 
Krsna possesses as one of his countless powers. Then, RG con- 
cludes that its essence is acintya (inscrutable) and impossible to 
be theoretically proved. 
mahaSsaktivildsatma bhavo ‘cintyasvariipabhak / 
ratyakhyda ity ayam yukto na hi tarkena vadhitum // 92 // 

This kind of relationship between rati and vibhdva, etc., is 


explained in the verse numbers 94, 95, 98 and 99. The relationship 
can simply be illustrated as follows: 


(rain) 


samvardhayati (rasa) 


vibhava (cloud) «—— prakdsayati ————rati (sea) 
(madhurya) _Acintyabhedabheda (madhurya) 
Krsna (Saktimat) ———————————————_ Radha (Sakti) 


Even though RG does not completely negate kdvya or ndtya, he 
States, instead, that the forty-nine bhdva may lead to vibhdva, etc., 
when a sprout of Rati begins to grow in Krsna’s bhakta, because 
the sprout is the very cause for that. A wise bhakta, however, can 
derive much greater enjoyment by listening to only a little about 
Krsna, thus the effective force of the Rati is a much greater cause 
than kavya or natya (96-7). Then RG states (on grounds of the 
conventional idea of generalization) that ‘The stable fixity of rasa 
is difficult to understand due to its supernatural essence (alaukika), 
and every bhava shines [between the bhava of the present and the 
past bhakta] and is generalized as one on the basis of the stable 
fixity of rasa.’ 


alaukikya@ prakrtyeyam suduritha rasasthitih / 
yatra sddhdranataya bhavéh sphuranty ami // 10] // 
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Moreover RG agrees with the views of other rhetoricians 
regarding the word alaukika. In order to be sure, he proceeds to 
explain the word from G.Vai.’s viewpoint. An important issue 
regarding the location of rasa now arises. Where is rasa placed 
among anukarya, anukartr and sdmajika? Traditional rhetoricians 
believe that rasa exists neither in anukdrya nor in anukartr because 
the former feels love for oneself, and anukdrya is only an imitator. 
All things considered, the love is laukika as it is practical; therefore, 
rasa does not exist in them. On the other hand, in the case of 
samdajika, people enjoy generalized love itself—the love is alaukika 
because it is impractical. Therefore rasa exists in sdmdjika. 

RG agrees with this view and begins to introduce his opinion 
(107). In the case of krsnarati, the word alaukika is used because 
the Rati is not concerned with our phenomenal world, but with 
the divine world. As a result, this very krsnarati is alaukika, and 
it surpasses everything in every possible manner. This rati 
becomes special rasa in [the minds of] the bhakta [who are 
Krsna’s favourites such as Radha as anukdrya] when the rasa is 
related to Krsna. This means that the rasa also exists in 
anukarya. | 


alaukiki tv iyam krsnaratih sarvadbhutadbhuta / 
yoge rasaviSesatvam gacchanty eva haripriye // 108 // 


The rati established in this manner becomes eight kinds of 
bhaktirasa, which correspond to the different types of bhakta 
(113-18). 

Previously, while discussing vibhdva, I stated that there were 
two possibilities in understanding the compound krsnarati used 
in BRAS: krsnasya rati and krsnavicayd rati. I will classify the 
compound from a different angle, the verses of Daksinavibhaga in 
which Krsna, rati and related words are used. 


A: keSavarater (1.4), krsnaratih (1.5), [alaukiki] krsnaratih 
(5.108), vallabhadhigandlambana ratih (5.110), krsnaratyah 
(5.128), krsnabhaktirasah (5.130), bhagavadrasah (5.131) 

B: ratyader visayatvene (1.16), utpannaratyah (1.276), krsne 
_premanam paramam gatah (1.290), krsnasambandhibhih— 
bhavais (3.1), Srikrsnavisayd ratih (5.2), krsne—ratir (5.9), 
krsne jata satiratir (5.18), tatrasaktikrd (5.28), rater karam- 
bhita—(5.85) 
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The words classified in the A group are used in the situations 
where rasa and rati are discussed from the standpoint of G.Vai.’s. 
The words can be understood in both ways stated above, except 
(5.110). 

The words classified in the B group are used in the situations 
where rati is discussed in contrast with the views of traditional 
thetoricians. The interpretation of these words is that krsnarati is 
krsnavisaya rati. 

Considering this fact, I believe that G.Vai. insists on the excel- 
lence of bhaktirasa with its own religious meaning, although it 
attempts to avoid confrontations with the traditional rhetorical 
schools. Accordingly, RG seems to create the impression that the 
krsnarati of 5-1 means krsnavisaya rati by using the word purokta 
in 1-2. 


CONCLUSION 


G.Vai. regards the Krsna-Radhi relationship as acintyabhedabheda, 
and places the idea at the core of the school’s philosophy. While 
they try to avoid confrontations with other philosophical sects, they 
regard their own philosophy as the highest. Bhakti towards Krsna 
is thus placed above all others. However, they do not negate bhakti 
towards other deities. Neither does this school deny the traditional 
rasa theory when it discusses bhakti as rasa. Rather, the school 
subordinates it to G.Vai.’s theory in order to emphasize the excel- 
lence of bhaktirasa in the religious meaning of the school. They do 
not actively demonstrate this in order to avoid confrontations with 
the traditional rasa theory that the interpretation of the word 
krsnarati is clearly krsnavisayé rati.” 

In contrast, the fact that RG does not present as many quotations 
in sthayilahari as in the lahari of BRAS indicates that he emphasizes 
sthayin, which is important in the discussion of rasa in order to 
show the svariipayogyata of baktirasa and to justify the school’s 
theory. 

In addition, the process of bhakti from sadhana to preman via 
bhava might be deliberated by bearing in mind the fact that rasa 
proceeds from vibhdava, etc., to rasa’ via rati. 
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NOTES 


. The following papers examine the two religious terms, bhakti and sraddhda: 


‘Note on Two Sanskrit Religious Terms, Bhakti and Sraddha’, M. Hara, 


HJ, vol. VU, 1964, no. 2/3 pp. 124-45; M. Dasgupta, ‘Sraddha and Bhakti 
in Vedic Literature’, /HQ, vol VI. 


2. yasya deve para bhaktir yatha deve tatha gurau / 
tasyaite kathita hy arthah prakdsante mahatmanah // (Svetasvatra Up. 


6.23). 


ONNMN A W 


In addition, C. Mukherjee points out sloka 2 of the Kaivalya Up. 
. S.K. De, Aspects of Sanskrt Literature pp. 91-100. 
- SA paramanuraktir isvare // (1.1.2). 
. tadarpitakhilacarata /(19). 
. Sd tv asmin paramapremaripa |(2). 
. Radha is not praised as the best woman yet in BhP. 
- JG cites 2.2.15 and 1.2.22 of BAP, 


ityadina ca karmena sadyomukti- kramamuktyupayau jfianayogau uktva tato 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Al. 


22. 


2s 
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pi Sresthatvam bhaktiyogahetubhagavadaripitakarmana evoktva 
saksadbhaktiyogasya kaimutyam evanitam | (BhS p. 38) 


. brahamanand bhaved esa cet pararddhagunikrtah 


naiti bhaktisukhambhodheh paramanutulam api I/ (BRAS 1.1.21) 
Cf. (ray kahe) jndn sinya bhaktimatra sar |! (CCA 2.8.55b) 


. krtva harim premabhdjam priyavargasamanvitam / 


bhaktir vasi karotiti (BRAS 1.1.22) 

krsnavisayakapremG param purusartha / 

yarage trnatulya cari purusartha // 

paficam purusartha premadnandamrtasindhu / 

brahmanandadi adnanda yar nai ekbindu // (CCA 1.7.81-2) 

bhaktir bhagavati bhaktesu ca niksiptanijo ubayakotih sarvada tisthati / 
(PS, p. 68) 

tasya paramanandaikaripasya svaparanandini svariipasaktir ya hladini 
namni vartate, prakaSavastunah svaparaprakaSanaSaktivat parama- 
vritiruipaivaisa / tan ca bhagavan svavrnde niksiptam eva nityam vartate | 
(BhS, p. 226) 

y@ krpa tasya satsu vartate sa satsangavahanaiva va satkrpavahanaiva 
Sati jivantare samkramate na svatantra | (ibid., p. 301) 


. atra Jnadnamarge brahmanubhavino mahanto bhaktimarge labdha- 


bhavavatpremaGno mahanto iti laksanasGmanyam iti jfiieyam / (ibid., 
p. 308) : 
tathabhajanamargavisese ca rucir jayate / — tato bhagavatah sarvasminn 
evavirbhave tathavidho 'sau sada sarvada virajate ity evam ripa Sraddha 
ayate / (ibid., p. 334) , 
tesv ekato ’nekato va Srigurutvendsritac chravanam kriyate / (ibid., 
p. 334) 
Srimantragurus tv eka eva | (ibid., p. 334) 

svagurau bhagavaddrstih kartavyah | (ibid., p. 336) 

In addition the difference between mantraguru and siksdguru is described 
in detail between pp. 351 and 356 of the BAS. 

The teachings imparted from ruci to mantraguru are called piarvariga- 
upasana. 

rucyadina gurvasrayante updsandpirvangariipah | (ibid., p. 358) 

atra sammukhyam dvividham nirvisesamayam savisesamayan ca / atra 
pirvam jnanam / uttaran tu dvividham——ahamgrahopdsanariipam 
bhaktiriipafi ca / (ibid., p. 358) 

ahamgrahopdasanam tacchaktivisista igvara evaham iti cintanam | (ibid., 
p. 361) 

atha bhaktih / tasyas tatasthalaksanam svaripalaksanan ca yatha 
garudapurane—— / ‘yaya sarvam avapyate’ iti tatasthalaksanam | / 
sevasabdena sariipalaksasam | (ibid., pp. 361-2) 

sa eee kayika-vacika-manasatmika trividhaivanugatir ucyate / (ibid., 
p. 363) 
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24. aropasiddhad svato bhaktitvabhave ‘pi bhagavadarpinddind bhaktitvam 
prapta karmadirapa / samgasiddha svato bhaktitvabhave pi tatparikarataya 
samsthapanena —— labdhatadantahpata jnanakarmatadangaripa / 


w 


tadanugatydtma tadiyasravanakirtanadiriapa | (ibid., p. 364) 
25. JG annotates on this word as follows: - 
Gnukilyan casminn uddesaya srikrsnaya rocamana pravrttih / 


Ww 
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. 
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pratikilyan tu tadviparitam jfieyam / (JG’s commentary on the BRAS) a. 
26. Because bhakti exists eternally as Krsna’s Sakti, what did not exist before iad 
will not appear when it is said to be realized (sddhya). This means that 4}. s 
the bhakti that eternally exists will become visible from an invisible S 
State. 42. v 
27. vaidhi rdgaGnuga ceti sa dvidha sa@dhanabhidha | (BRAS 1.2.5) rT 
tad evam bahudha sddhitaisakificanatyantikity ddisafijnad bhaktir dvidha fi 
vaidhi raganuga ca iti / (BhS, p. 396) Ss 
28. sa ca vidhir dvidhah tatra prathamah pravrttihetuh, tadanukramakartavya irs 
kartayanam jridnahetus ca dvitiyah / (ibid., p. 396) fe 
29. Cf. BhS, pp. 397-538. tr 
30. trayam pradhanam evoktam gurupddasrayadikam !/ (BRAS 1.2.83b) a 
Cf. the CCA 2.22.61-84. vy 
31. After this definition, the CCA explains the following: fe 
ragatmikabhakti mukhyéa vrajavasijane / 43° ra 
tar anugata bhaktir raganuga name // (2.22.85) ‘nd 

32. Raga is explained by JG and CCA as follows: 
visayinah svabhaviko visayasamsargecchatisayah prema ragah | (BhS. 44 2 
p. 338). oo 
iste gadhirsna rag ei svariplaksan | sh 
iste Gvistatd ei tatasthalaksan /! (CCA 2.22.86). = Ne 
33. tad evam tattadabhimanalaksanabhavavisesena svabhavikaradgasya ri 
vaisistye sati tattadragaprayukta Sravanakirtanasmaranapddasevanavand 46. te; 
andtmanivedanapraya bhaktis tesam rdgatmika bhaktir ucyate / tasyas ca oe 
sadhydyam ragalaksananam bhaktigangayam tararigariipatvat sadhyatvam 47. (t 
eveti natu sddhanaprakarane’ smin pravesah | (BhS, p. 540) a 
34. JG’s commentary on this is: me 
atra Suddhasattvam nama bhagavatah svaprakasika svaripasakteh mu 
samvidakhya vrttih, natu mayavrttivisesah / ——/ suddhasattvavisesatvam na. 
nama catra ya svariipasaktivrttyantaralaksana / — / tayoh (samvit and . <a 
hladint) samavetayoh saratvam | (JG’s commentary on the BRAS). ‘ ‘ 49. an, 
35. rucibhih praptyabhilasasvakartrkanukilyabhilasasauhardabhilasais Bo Ksc 
cittardratakrd iti / (ibid.) 50. bh, 
36. premnah prathamacchaviriipah | ibid. a (Ab 
37. Though the G.Vai split into several groups such as the Navadvipa sect, . 3 | 
which regarded Caitanya as Krsna immediately after his death or even g . vav 
while he was alive, and the Vrndavana sect which regarded Caitanya as . 3 | Par. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


46. 


47. 


52. 
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bhakta equal to nityaparikara, etc., I do not deal with these details here. 
Among them, the famous Vedantin is Madhusidana Sarasvati, the author 
of Bhaktirasdyana. Cf. Bhaktirasdyana, Bhumika, p. 13. 

kevalo mddhuryamatrajndnayukta ity arthah | (JG’s commentary on the 
BRAS). . 

mahatmyajnanayuktas ca kevalas ceti sa dvidha | (BRAS 1.4.11) 

harer atiprasddo’ yam sangadandadir Gtmanah II (ibid. 1.4.9) 
mahimajnanayuktah syad vidhimargdnusdarinam / 

ragdnugdasritanam tu prayasah kevalo bhavet // (ibid. 1.4.14). 

sydd drdheyam ratih prema prodyan snehah kramad ayam / 

syaGn manah pranayo rago 'nurago bhava ity api // 53 (UN, p. 416). 
vibhavanubhavavyabhicarisamyogdd rasanispattih | (NS, p. 272) 

Though I give explanatory translations for vibhava, etc., here, I cannot 
find English or Japanese words that suitably express the nuance of each 
Sanskrit term. For example, the word bhava has some nuances such as 
State or condition, or psychological state or feeling. S.K. De gives the 
following translations, although he admits that each word is difficult to 
translate: rasa = sentiment, bhava = (inward) Emotion, vibhdva = exitant, 
anubhava = ensuant, sattvika = external sign of internal emotion, 
vyabhicaribhava = auxiliary feelings, and sthayibhava = dominant 
feelings. 

rasa iti kah padarthah / ucyate dsvadyatvat / katham asvadyate rasah / —— / 
nanabhavabhinaya-vyanjitan vagargasattvopetan sthayibhavan dsvadayanti 
sumanasah preksakah harsadims cadhi- gacchanti | (NS, p. 288) 


. vibhavanubhavavyabhicaribhavaparivrtah sthayi bhadvo rasanama labhate | 


(ibid., p. 349) 


. vibhavadibhih samyogo ’rthat sthayinah, tato rasanispattih / tatra vibhavas 


cittavriteh sthayyatmikdyda utpattau kdranam | (AbhiBh, NS, p. 272). 

tena sthayy eva vibhavanubhavadibhir upacito rasah / ——/ sa cobhayor 
apy anukarye’ nutartary api —— | (ibid). | 

(tasmad) dhedubhir vibhavakhyaih karyais canubhavatmabhih saha- 
caririipais ca vyabihicaribhih prayatnarjitataya krtrimair api tathanabhi- 
manair anukartrsthatvena lingabalatah pratiyamanah sthayi bhava 
mukhyaramddigata sthayyanukaranaripcah anukaranariipatvad eva ca 
namantarena vyapadisto rasah | (ibid., p. 275) 


- ——— Samyogat gamyagamakarupat —— (KPr, ch. 4, p. 55) 
- anumlyamano "pi vastusaundaryabaldd rasaniyatvenanyanumiyamanavila 


ksanah / (ibid). 


. bhattanayakas tv dha / raso na pratiyate, notpadyate, ndbhivyajyate | 


(AbhiBh, NS, p. 276) 


- — vibhavadisadharanikaranatmanabhidhato dvitiyenamsena bhavakat- 


vavyaparena bhavyamano raso’——parabrahmasvddasavidhena bhogena 
param bhujyata iti / (ibid.) 


cf. AE Introduction, p. XXV, translation, p. 48, pp. 82-4. 
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- —— Sattvam naéma manahprabhavam / 


MASARU TONGUU 


‘kavyartham bhavayantiti bhdvah’ tat kavyartho rasah | (AbhiBh, NS, 
p. 27) 

nirvighnapratitigrahyam saksad iva hrdaye nivigamanam caksor iva 
viparivartamanam bhayanako rasah | (ibid., p. 279). 

na parimitam eva sadharanyam api tu vitatam, vydptigraha iva dhiimagnayor 
bhayakampayor eva va / —— sarvasamajikanadm ekaghanataiva sutaram 
rasapriposadya sarvesam anddivdsandacitrikrtacetasam vasandsamvadat | 
(ibid., p. 279). 

sarvatha tavad esasti pratitir, dsvadatma yasyam ratir eva bhati | (ibid.) 


carvyamanataikasaro na tu siddasvabhavas tatkalika eva na tu carva. 


natiriktakalavalambi sthayivilaksana eva rasah | (ibid., p. 284) 

This AG’s opinion is summarized in KPr as follows: 

kavye natye ca tair eva karanatvadipriharena vibhavanddivyapdravattvat 
alaukikavibhavadisabdavyavaharyair —— sadharanyena pratitair 
abhivyaktah samajikanam vasanatmatayd sthitah sthayi ratyadiko —— 
sadharanyena svakara ivabhinno ’pi gocarikrtas carvyamanataikaprano 
vibhavadijivitavadhih —— carvyamanah —— brahmasvadam ivanu- 
bhavayam alaukikacamatkarakari srngaradiko rasah | (KPr, Ch. IV, 
pp. 57-9) 

tarhi sittre nispattir iti katham / neyam rasasya, api tu tadvisayarasa- 
nayah | (NS, p. 285) 


. tena vibhavadisamyogad rasana nispadyante tatas tathavidharasanagocaro 


lokottaro ’rtha rasa iti tatparyam siitrasya | (ibid., p. 285) 


. Smgarahdsyakaruna raudravirabhayanakah / 


vibhatsadbhutasanjau cety astau natye rasah smrtah I (6.15). 


. Grdratasthayikah sneho rasa iti tv asat / sneho hy abhisangah/ sa ca sarvo 


ratyutsahadav eva paryavastyati / —~ evam bhaktav api vacyam iti / 
(AbhiBh, pp. 341-2). 


. ratir devddivisaya vyabhicari tathanjitah / bhavah proktah I! (4.35). 
. vibhavah karanam nimittam hetur iti paryayah | (NS, p. 346). 
. anubhdvyate ’nena vagangasattvakrto ’bhinaya iti / 


atra Slokah vagangabhinayeneha yasmdd artho ’nubhavyate / 
SakhGngopangasamyuktas tv anubhavas tatah smrtah // (NS, p. 347) 
etad evdsya sattvam yat 
—— ‘Sruromaficau darSayitavyau iti krtva sattvika bhava ity abhivyakhya- 
tah | (NS, pp.374—5) ; 


. Visvanatha Cakravartin states that the word saksat is used when one is 


captivated by the five major ratis, and that the word vyavadhdnatas is 
used when one is captivated by the seven minor ratis. 

atra mukhyaratya akrantatvam saksattvam 8unaratyakrantatvam vya- 
vadhanatvam iti jneyam / (VC’s commentary on BRAS). 

RG classifies the eight sattvika into water that can be equated with tears, 
etc., because the anchorage of prana which runs through one’s body is 
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divided into five elements, i.e. earth, water, etc. However, I am not sure 
whether this idea is RG’s original one. 

vi abhi iti etau upasargau/cara iti gatyarthe dhatuh/ vividham abhimukhyena 
rasesu carantiti vyabhicarinah | (NS, p. 355). . 

VC says that the word abhimukhya is sahayya (assistance). 
visesana-bhimukhyena visesasdhayyena | (VC’s commentary on BRAS) 
The word sthayibhava is not included among the definitions of rasa in the 
NS; the word became one of the objects of argument among rhetoricians 
after Bharata. 

This seems to be suggested by the words used in 94, 95, 98 and 99 which 
I include in neither group A nor group B. — 
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Rama in the Eyes of his Consort, 
Sita: A Study of Tulsidas’s 
Ramcaritmanas 


TEIJI SAKATA 


Of the two ancient epics, the Ramdyana describes the deeds of its 
protagonist, Rama, while the theme of the Mahabharata is the titanic 
battle waged between two families of the Bharata dynasty. Both 
epics have been sung, narrated, and enacted since ancient times, 
through the middle ages, and up to the present in India. 

The Ramayana has achieved a wider geographic reach than the 
Mahabharata. Indian culture has spread to South-East Asian 
countries like Thailand and Indonesia. In these countries, along 
with the countries of the Indian subcontinent like Nepal, Bangladesh, 
Sri Lanka and Pakistan local versions of the deeds of Rama have 
also been narrated and enacted for centuries. 

Among the many versions of Rima’s stories inherited to the 
present, we will choose as our source material one important 
version highly esteemed in the Hindi-speaking belt of north India, 
the Ramcaritmanas, of the sixteenth century written by Tulsidas, a 
Vaisnava priest. 

Our interest here will be focused on Rama’s acts observed by 
his wife, Sita. With Sita, we will follow Rama and observe his acts 
in the story. 

The main text upon which this paper is based is Ramcaritmanas, 
edited and annotated by Hanumanprasad Poddar and published by 
Gita Press. The English translation that this paper refers to is the 
one by R.C. Prasad, with occasional changes made by the present 
writer. R.C. Prasad’s translation is based on the Original version 
edited by Hanumanprasad Poddar. | 
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Prior to examining the expressions adopted by Sita towards 
Rama, a brief history of the many stories on Rama will be described, 
and the titles of the seven sections of the Ramcaritmanas will be 
listed, followed by an overview of the ways in which Tulsidas’s 
version is appreciated and performed today in northern India. 

Ramayana, or the acts of Rama, was known in India around 
500 Bc and the story has been reproduced and enjoyed ever since. 
The acts of Rama are narrated and enjoyed in the form of stories, 
ballads, dramatic performances, TV programmes and comic 
books. 

The first well-established and widely received version of Rama’s 
Story is the ancient Indian epic, Ramdyana. This epic is accepted 
as a homogeneous work by a single author, Valmiki; however, 
critical examination now suggests that it must have passed through 
many stages of development and it contains numerous interpolations 
(Stutley 1985: 246-7). Various stories of Rama have been told and 
Sung as oral traditions, and some of them were edited into literary 

_ forms. The so-called Valmiki Ramayana is a typical case of an oral 
tradition being channelled into a literary work. 

This Ramayana was followed by many stories on Rama in both 
classical and modern Indian languages. Adhyatma Ramayana was 
written in Sanskrit in the fifteenth century to offer a philosophical 
interpretation of Rama’s story of the days; among the many other 

_ Stories about Rama in modern Indian languages, Kamban’s version 
in the twelfth-century Tamil, Kritivasa’s version in the fifteenth- 
century Bengali, and Tulsidas’s version in the sixteenth-century 
Hindi have been widely appreciated and their later editions or 
reproductions are enjoyed even today by the people of each region 
(Richman 2001: 1-21). 

The Rdmcaritmdnas is an important Hindi version of the epic. 
Its author, Tulsidas, was a Vaisnava priest, understood to have 
been born in a poor brahmin family in 1532 and died in 1623. He 
completed the manuscript around 1580. In addition to Ramcaritmanas, 
Tulsidas wrote the Kavitavali, Gitavali, and Parvati Margal. 

The title Ramcaritmanas was rendered into English as The Holy 
Lake of the Acts of Rama, with which title W.D.P. Hill’s English 
translation was published by Oxford University Press in 1952. 

Rdmcaritmanas consists of seven sections: (1) The Boyhood of 
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Rama; (2) The Incidents at Capital Ayodhya; (3) Rama’s Life in 
the Forest; (4) Rama’s Stay at the Monkey King’s Residence; (5) 
The Beautiful Passage of Rama to Lanka; (6) The Battle in Lanka, 
the Demon’s Island; and (7) The Conclusion with Rama’s Return 
to Ayodhya and his Coronation. 

The construction of these sections is very similar to that of 
Valmiki Ramayana, but there are some important differences 
between the two, as will be mentioned later. 

Ramcaritmanas of the sixteenth century is still enjoyed by the 
people of northern India. It is read and performed in the Hindi 
speaking belt on popular occasions. For instance, the full text of 
the Ramcaritmanas is often read out in Hindu families on auspicious 
occasions such as the birth anniversary of a boy (Lutgendorf 1991: 
73-83). The dramatized version, the Ramlila, is performed in open- 
air theatres every autumn in the towns and villages (Avasthi 1979: 
38-60); numerous copies are published and purchased, and it is 
often said that the Rama’s story by Tulsidas is to Hindus what the 
Holy Bible is to Christians. 

I now examine and draw the multiple personas and roles of Rama 
observed by Sita. In other words, we will attempt to see how Rama 
is perceived in the eyes of Sita on the basis of Tulsidas’s Ram- 
caritmanas. . 

-To do so, the expressions adopted by Sita in addressing and 
imagining Rama at various stages of the story will be quoted in 
English translation with the corresponding original Hindi words. 
Thus ‘beloved husband’ piya (II.64.1) means that the expression is 
found in Section II, dohd 64, caupdi 1. 

Gods, goddesses and important characters including heroes and 
heroines in the Hindu world very often have many names according 
to their origins, roles, and appearances. For example, the god 
Visnu has one thousand names—to be chanted by his devotees— 
including kesgava, the one with beautiful hair; pitambara, the one 
dressed in yellow clothes; and madhusidana, the destroyer of the 

‘demon Madhu. 

Rama, born the eldest son of King DaSaratha of the Raghu 
dynasty, also has many names in Sanskrit and Hindi. He is 
generally addressed and described as rama, the charming one; 
raghunatha, lord of the Raghu dynasty; raghusimha, the lion of the 
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Raghu dynasty; prabhu, the ruler; and svami, the master. Observed 
in the eyes of his consort, Sita, he is described as piya, beloved 
husband (II.64.1); and sitapati, the husband of Sita (11.243); he is 
also addressed by Sita as pati, husband (II.247.3). 

Rama is also believed to be the incarnation of the God Visnu 
who manifested himself as the prince in order to bring solace to 
all creation (1.191). Moreover, he is referred to as hari, one of many 
names for Visnu (V.14.1). 


RAMA IN THE EYES OF SITA THROUGH THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE STORY 


It is apparent that Rama plays three roles: as a human being, he is 
the eldest son of DaSaratha who protects his subjects; to Sita, he 
is the beloved husband; in addition, he is the incarnation of Visnu, 
who manifested himself in order to bring solace to all creation. 


BOYHOOD 


The section covering life of Rama from the birth to marriage, is so 
extensive that it occupies about one-third of the entire book. The 
development of the story will be described below in two subsections, 
from Rama’s Birth to Rama and Sita’s Meeting and the wedding 
and after. 


From the Birth of Rama to his Meeting with Sita 


Rama and his three brothers were born into the house of Raghu 
(raghukula) as incarnations of Visnu (avatdra) in order to relieve 
the earth of its burden (1.187.3, 4). 

Sage Visvamitra, on finding them grown up and well trained, 
assigned Rama—the lord of the Raghus (raghunatha)—and his 
younger brother Laksmana the task of exterminating the demons 
(asura) tormenting the sage (1.207.5). 

Led by ViSvamitra, Rama and Laksmana walked a long distance 
and eventually reached Mithila, where a bride-winning tournament 
was being organized for Sita. The brave who could bend a huge 
iron bow would win Sita’s hand in marriage. Rama decided to 
participate in this tournament (I.214—61). 
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One of Sita’s companions observed the situation and was 
concerned that the bow was too stiff to be bent by a delicately built 
youth (mrdugata kisora) (1.223.1). Meanwhile, Sita visited the 
temple of the Gauri and implored her for a handsome and worthy 
spouse (anurupa subhaga baru) (1.228.3). 

On her way back from the temple, Sita wandered in her garden 
along with her companions (I.229.1). It was there that Rama caught 
a glimpse of Sita, and was enraptured by her beauty (siya sobha) 
[1.230.3]. Sita also noticed the two comely princes (kisora suhde) 
and her eyes were filled with longing and gladness. She was gazing 
at the Raghus’ master (raghupati) and lion (raghusimha). She let 
Rama (rama) into her heart (1.232.1-3, 234.2-4). It was thus that 
Rama and Sita set eyes on each other. Their love story begins at 
this point. 

As the tournament got underway, none of the participating kings 
or princes could even lift the bow, let alone bend it (1.253.2). Rama 
then stepped forward (1.256). Sita looked upon the Lord prabhu 
Rama approaching the ground and resolved to love him even at the 
cost of her life (prema tana) (1.259.4). 

As he entered the ground, the charming (rdma) Rama first 
glanced around the crowd of spectators. The gracious (krpdyatana) 
Rama then turned his eyes towards Sita (1.260). He grasped the 
bow in his hands and drew it tight. The bow instantly snapped into 
two halves (I.261.4). Thus Rama won the tournament and the hand 
of Sita of Mithila. 


The Marriage and After 


The wedding ceremony of Rama and Sita is the main focus of this 
subsection. It began with the bride casting the wreath of victory 
(jayamalda) on the breast of the bridegroom. Through this action, 
the bride thereby announced to the public that the bridegroom was 
the winner of the tournament. Drawing close to Rama, Sita beheld 
his beauty (rama chabi) (1.264.2) as she cast the wreath of victory 
on his breast (I.264.4). 

A Hindu wedding ceremony reaches its climax when the 
bridegroom and the bride (kuaru kuari) take seven steps around a 
fire (kala bhavari) (1.325.1). The couple did this, and Rama then 
applied the vermilion onto Sita’s head (rama siya sendira dehi) to 
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signify that he acknowledged her as his wife (1.325.4). Rama’s 
brothers Laksmana and Satrughna also wed another daughter of 
Janaka and his niece, respectively, on the same day (1.325.3). The 
three couples returned to the Ayodhya to a joyous reception by the 
sages and people there. Songs blessing the couples rang out all 
three spheres: on the earth, in the sky and in the heavens 
(1.361.2). . 

As we examine the appearances and acts of Rama as perceived 
by Sita, the following facts are highlighted. 

At first sight, Rama was captivated by Sita’s beauty (1.230.3). 
Sita was also enraptured by the two comely princes (I.232.1). These 
observations are based solely on appearances. | 

Yet, both Rama and Sita had some information about each other. 
Rama was aware that the girl in the garden was the princess of 
Videha (bidehakumri) (1.230.4), and Sita had been apprised by her 
companions that the charming prince was the master of Raghu 
dynasty (raghupati) (1.232.2). We can assume that the appearances 
supported by details of family Ee laid the foundation for their 
relationship. 

Sita watched Rama eagerly when the Lord (prabhu) approached 
the venue of the tournament, and she resolved to love him even at 
the cost of her life (prema tana) (1.259.4). Rama noticed this (1.260), 
and her love gave him the courage to lift and bend the heavy bow. 
Sita and Rama wished for each other’s happiness. Their courageous 
actions and sincere wishes augured favourably. 

During their wedding ceremony, Sita closely observed Rama and 
noticed his beauty (1.264.2). She then cast the wreath of victory on 
his breast (I.264.4). 

It should be noticed that during the scene, Sita often adopted the 
word Rama among many other names for him. As stated in Sanskrit 
and Hindi rama, means ‘the charming’. Let us confirm that Rama 
is the name of DaSaratha’s eldest son, and its etymological 
connotation is ‘charming’. 

Thus, in this Section One of this story, Rama is perceived by 
Sita “a charming prince’, ‘the lion of the Raghus’ and ‘Lord’. It 
seems that the term ‘Rama’ for ‘charming’ is adopted by Sita as 
she watches him intently. 
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This second section focuses on the incidents at DaSaratha’s capital 
Ayodhya. The aged king received the three newly wedded couples 
with joy and decided to appoint, Rama, the eldest, the crown prince. 
People received this news with gladness and preparations for the 
ceremony commenced (II.1—10). 

It was at this point that Kaikeyi, one of DaSaratha’s three wives, 
requested the king to appoint instead her son, Bharata, as the crown 
prince and to send Rama to a forest on a fourteen-year exile. These 
requests were part of three wishes that Queen Kaikeyi had been 
granted by the king in return for having once saved his life when 
he was in a critical condition. The king was morally obligated to 
fulfil them (I1.24—33). 

On being informed of these requests, Rama expressed to the king 
his willingness to dwell in the forest for fourteen yeas. His consort, 
Sita, was eager to accompany him (II.58).. Rama and his mother 
tried to persuade her to remain in the capital, saying that the forest 
was too inhospitable an environment for a delicate young lady to 
live in (II.59-63). Sita heard the soft and tender words of her 
beloved husband (piya) (II.64.1), but said, ‘Oh lord of my soul 
(prananatha), with my lord (natha), a hut of leaves will be as 
comfortable as some divine abode’ (II.65.3). 

Sita’s earnest request moved Rama. The gracious lord of the 
solar race (bhdnukulanatha) said, ‘Come with me to the forest’ 
(11.68.2). Then Rama’s younger brother Laksmana offered to join 
them as well (II.73-4). . 

The Lord (prabhu) set forth with his spouse and brother, leaving 
everyone bewildered (II.79). On their journey to the forest, they 
were offered food and shelter by local people. 

Eventually, they found a proper place to dwell in the forest at 
Citrakita, the wonderful peak. When the gods learnt that the site 
had found favour in Rama’s eyes, they all came, disguised as local 
tribes—Kols and Kiratas—and constructed a pair of huts of leaves 
and grass for the noble trio. In that lovely abode the Lord (prabhu), 
attended by Laksmana and Sita, shone glorious (II.132-3). Subse- 
quently, DaSaratha passed away, overcome with agony at losing 

Rama (II.152-3). 
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Throughout this period, Rama’s younger brother Bharata had 
been out of the capital and unaware of all that had transpired. When 
he knew what had happened, he went to Citrakiita Peak to ask Rama 
to return to Ayodhya. But Rama was determined to fulfil his promise 
to his father. Bharata then asked for Rama’s sandals, so that he 
could set them on the throne and govern the people as the acting 
crown prince (II.156—326). 

The most important incident of this section is the exile of Rama, 
who was accompanied by Sita and Laksmana. Sita expressed her 
eagerness to go with Rama to the forest and Rama tried to persuade 
her to remain in the capital. In these dialogues, Sita had the 
opportunity to address Rama directly, and Rama responded to her 
personally. Thus, this scene presents the most intimate atmosphere 
between the royal couple. 

In this context, Sita addresses Rama as ‘beloved husband’ 
(1.64.1), ‘lord of my soul’ and ‘my lord’ (I1.65.3). When Rama 
decided to let Sita accompany him to the forest, he was described 
as ‘the gracious lord of the solar race’, which connotes that Rama, 
in this context, had the authority (II.68.2). 


LIFE IN THE FOREST 


Rama, along with Sita and Laksmana, was leading a simple life in 
the forest. One day, Sirpanakha, sister of the demon Ravana, 
chanced upon Rama and Laksmana. She fell in love with Rama 
and disguised as a beautiful maiden, she courted him. Rama, of 
course, rejected her advances, and Laksmana struck off her nose 
and ears (III.17.1-17). She returned to Lanka and entreated her 
brother Ravana to avenge this deed (III.23.4). 

Rama foresaw this. He who offers compassion and joy (krpa 
sukha brnda), with a smile said to Janaka’s daughter (janakasuta) 
Sita (I1.23), “Listen, beloved wife (priya), I will put you in pure 
fire (pavaka) to protect you from the demons’ (III.24.1). Sita entered 
into the fire, keeping the image of the feet of her husband and 
Visnu (prabhupada) in her heart, leaving only an illusion behind 
(I11.24.2). 

When Rama and Laksmana were out hunting, Ravana, disguised 
as an ascetic, forced Sita into his chariot, and drove away quickly 
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(I11.28.4—29.12). Enroute to his island, Lanka, Sita was able to leave 
behind a piece of cloth murmuring the name of Visnu (harindma) 
who is incarnated as Rama (III.29.13). However, as previously 
arranged by Rama, the kidnapped Sita was merely an illusion. 

Ravana confined Sita to a grove of fear-free trees (asoka padapa) 
(II1.29a). There, Sita constantly repeated the name of Hari 
(harinama) (III.29b). 

In this rather short section, Rama offers compassion and joy. 
His role here is to protect his wife—Janaka’s dear daughter—from 
Ravana. For Sita, Rama here is Visnu himself charged with pro- 
tecting the entire universe. 


STAY AT THE MONKEY KING’S RESIDENCE 


In this section of the story, Rama resided with the monkey king 
and allied with monkeys and bears. Meanwhile, Sita was confined 
by Ravana to his garden. Thus we find no significant reference by 
Sita to Rama here. 


THE BEAUTIFUL PASSAGE OF RAMA TO LANKA 


While looking for Sita, Rama found that Sita had been confined by 
Ravana in Lanka. To rescue her, he proceeded to the shore opposite 
the island. Then Hanuman, the monkey commander, jumped into 
Lanka and found the palace of the Ravana, and the grove of fear- 
free trees (asoka bana) where Sita had been confined (V.4.1-8.4). 
She was in the grove, contemplating Rama’s lotus feet (kamala 
pada) (V.8). 

Hanuman tried to inform Sita that he was Rama’s envoy and had 
come to find ways to rescue her. He dropped the signet ring that 
Rama had given him. Sita picked it up in her hand and looked at 
the lovely ring inscribed with Rama’s name (V.12.6-13.1). This 
convinced her that Hanuman was a servant of merciful Lord 
(krpasindhu) Rama, a devotee of Hari (V.13.2-14.1). 

Hanuman set fire to many places in Lanka, causing a great 
turmoil there. Then he went back to see Sita and requested her to 
wait patiently until the brave prince of the Raghus (raghubira) 
arrived with his troops to free her (V.16.2). She unfastened a jewel 
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in her hair and gave it to Hanuman as her token. Receiving this 
precious token, he set forth for the camp of the lord of the Raghus 
(Raghupati), in order to apprise him of all he had witnessed in 
Lanka (V.27.1-27). 

Ravana’s younger brother Vibhisana was concerned about the 
situation and he entreated Ravana to release Sita. This infuriated 
Ravana and he expelled his younger brother. Vibhisana headed for 
Rama’s camp and sought protection, swearing to serve Rama. Rama 
accepted him (V.38.1-43). 

Thus, in this section, Rama is for Sita the one with lotus feet, 
the merciful God Hari or his incarnation. When the plan for Sita’s 
rescue was discussed, Rama was described by Sita as the lord of 
the Raghus. Here we can observe the transformation of Rama—in 
Sita’s eyes—from a spiritual being into the mighty leader of the 
lineage. 


BATTLE IN LANKA 


Rama’s troops of monkeys and bears carried heaps of tall trees 
and huge mountains, and constructed a bridge over the ocean 
between their camp and Lanka (VI.1.3-4). Rama, Laksmana and 
their army crossed this bridge and reached the opposite shore 
(VI.5.1-5). News of this reached the ten-headed Ravana. His 
consort, Mandodari, tried to persuade him not to fight with Rama, 
to submit to him and release Sita. She advised him to retreat into 
woods and entrust the kingdom to their sons. But Ravana resolved 
to fight Rama (VI.6.1—10). 

Rama approached Ravana’s palace after Slaying the demon’s two 
sons (VI.37). 

While Sita was waiting for Rama to come to her rescue, she 
imagined him as the lord of the Raghus (raghupati) or a storehouse 
of grace (krpanidhdna) (VI1.99.5-6). Janaka’s daughter (Janaki), 
Sita was in distress during her separation from the charming one 
(rama) (VI1.100.2). 

At the culmination of a series of fierce battles waged around 
Ravana’s palace, Rama and Ravana confronted each other. Rama 
shot a volley of arrows which cut-off Ravana’s arms and ten heads 
to the ground (VI.101.2). 

Hanuman visited Sita. She blessed him, saying ‘May Rama, the 
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Lord of Kosala (kosalapati), be ever gracious to you!’ (VI.107), 
and requested him to make it possible for her to see with her eyes 
the dark and delicate form of Rama (syaéma mrdu gata) (VI.108.1). 
Rama sent a beautiful palanquin for her. Sita got into it, with her 
thoughts fixed on her loving Lord Rama (rama sanehi), the abode 
of bliss (sukhadhadma) (VI.108.4). | 

Thus she returned to Rama. Rama, the all-merciful uttered some 
reproachful words (concerning her chastity during her confinement 
in Ravana’s fort) and suggested that she should be proven pure 
through an ordeal by fire. With her thoughts focused on the Lord 
(prabhu), the princess of Mithila entered the flames and said, ‘Glory 
to the lord of Kosala (kosales)’. The fire goddess brought the hand 
of the noble lady (sri) to Rama proving her chastity (VI.108—9.2). 

The gods and saints as well as the monkeys and bears came to 
bless and thank Rama for his deeds (VI.109-13). Impressed by 
their devotion, the king of the Raghus (raghurdi) was eager to take 
them all to his capital, Ayodhya, and he seated them in a flying car 
that had been kept ready. The beautiful car took off from Lanka 
and headed northwards (VI.119.1-3). 

In this section too, we come across different expressions relating 
to Rama that have been imagined and articulated by Sita. 

She was in distress during her separation from the charming 
Rama. When she yearned for him to rescue her, she imagined him 
as the lord of the Raghus or the storehouse of grace. After Rama 
vanquished Ravana and it became clear that she would be reunited 
with him, Sita imagined Rama in a very intimate way as the loving 
lord and the dark and delicate form. At the scene of the ordeal by 
fire, Sita entered the flames imaging Rama as the king of Kosala. 
She was proven pure by the fire goddess and was understood by 
Rama as the noble lady and Rama was charming in Sita’s eyes. 


CONCLUDING SECTION 


Rama, Sita and Laksmana were welcomed with joy by gods, saints 
and the people of Ayodhya, including his mother and brothers 
(VIL5.11). The people of the capital were glad to see Sita, the 
perfection of beauty and virtue (rdmariipa guna khdni) on the left 
of Rama (VIL11b). 

As King DaSaratha had passed away during Rama’s exile, Rama, 
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the Lord of the three spheres (tribhuana sai) ascended to the throne 
(VII.12.4). Having sung praises on the acts of Rama, the gods, 
sages, monkeys and bears returned to their own spheres and homes 
(VII.12b). 

Rama then governed the country and led a peaceful life with Sita. 
Sita knew that her husband (pati) was an ocean of mercy 
(krpasindhu), and she always strove for the comfort of her husband 
(pati anukiila). She worked according to the wishes of Ramacandra 
who is as beautiful as the moon (ramacandra) (VII.24.2-3). 
Enjoying this peaceful life, Sita gave birth to two sons, Lava and 
KuSa (VII.25.3). 

In this concluding section, Sita is the perfection of beauty and 
virtue. There was no longer any doubt about her chastity and as a 
result, she enjoyed a peaceful life with Rama and bore him two 
sons in the palace. | 

The enthroned Rama was respected by everyone in the capital 
as the Lord of the three spheres. When all his supporters left 
Ayodhya, he was described as Sita’s beautiful husband with an 
ocean of mercy—a cherished companion for his wife. 


CONCLUSION 


I have outlined three phases or roles of Rama: the incarnation of 
Visnu, the eldest prince of King DaSaratha and heir to the throne, 
and the beloved husband of Sita. I have examined these phases and 
roles as observed by Sita. 

In this story, Rama is seen differently depending on the circum- 
stances he encounters. For example, when Sita was awaiting rescue 
by Rama she imagined him as ‘the Lord of Kosala’ (VI.107). Just 
after her rescue, she remembered him as ‘the dark and delicate 
form of Rama’ (VI.108.1). It should be noted that the crown prince 
was transformed into her husband within a moment. I am convinced 
that the author of Ramcaritmanas consciously described Rama in 
terms that suited the scenes in the story, and succeeded in present- 
ing vivid images of Rama to Sita as well as to the readers. 

At this point, it should be clarified that the present paper has two 
limitations. The first is caused by the fact that some important 
expressions adopted in addressing and imagining Rama have 
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multiple meanings with minutely different connotations. For 
example, the word natha basically means a protector or owner, 
from which ‘husband’ or ‘deity’ could be derived. Similarly, the 
word prabhu could refer to a ruler, a master, a sage and a deity. 
These expressions appear very often in Rama’s story by Tulsidas. 
The same expression works differently depending on the situation 
in the story. It is also probable that an expression used in a given 
scene may contain two or three connotations: for example, husband, 
king and deity. In such a case, one phase of Rama comes to the 
fore while the others are relegated. In this study, annotated editions 
and translations were consulted in an effort to understand the true 
connotations of the expressions in the context of the scenes of the 
story. However, it cannot be stated with certainty that my inter- 
pretation is always correct. 

The second limitation is a natural consequence of observing 
Rama through the eyes of Sita. If Rama is observed through the 
eyes of his ministers or his enemies, different pictures could be 
conjured. 

This study concludes with a brief comparison between the 
Valmiki Ramayana (hereafter sometimes abbreviated as VR) and 
Tulsidas’s Hindi version, Ramcaritmadnas (hereafter sometimes 
abbreviated as 7M). For VR, reference is made to Ramanarayana 
Sastri’s version published by Gita Press. 

In the first section of TM, Rama had a glimpse of Sita (1.230.3) 
and Sita also saw the master of the Raghus (1.232.2) before the 
tournament. In this way Rama and Sita first set eyes on each other 
and fell in love. There is no mention to this effect in VR. TM appears 
to accord importance to the personal and intimate relations between 
Rama and Sita. 

The concluding section of TM differs sahstaniially from that of 
VR: in VR, Sita was obliged to leave Rama after her chastity was 
called into question by the people; however in TM, Sita spent the 
rest of her life happily with Rama (VII.11b). She was proven to be 
chaste as the kidnapped Sita in TM was an illusion conjured by 
Rama while the real Sita was under the protection of the fire 
goddess (III.24.1). 

Observing this substantial difference between the two stories, 
we may presume that the Valmiki Ramayana adopted the traditional 
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tragic ending of an ancient epic while Tulsidas’s sixteenth-century 
Hindi version tried to bring peace and happiness to the contemporary 
people through the mercy of Lord Visnu. 

Let us recall the opening scenes of Tulsidas’s Hindi version, 
Ramcaritmanas: Rama and his three brothers were born into the 
house of Raghu as the incarnations of Visnu in order to relieve the 
earth of its burden (I.187.3—4). It follows that Rama or his subjects 
can find no reason to expel Sita from the palace. She is included 
among those to whom Visnu is to bring relief. It is now apparent 
that the happy ending was planned at the very beginning of this 
story by Tulsidas, a devotee of the supreme Visnu. 
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Saint Ramalingar and 
the Exemplification of 
God as Effulgence 


HIROSHI YAMASHITA 


_ This paper studies Saint Ramalingar (iramalinkar,! 1823-74), other- 
wise known as Vallalar, who was a mystic and one of the expo- 
nents of the southern reform movement in nineteenth-century 
India.” It attempts to shed light on his devotion and practices from 
a new perspective. The focus is not the metaphysical aspects of 
his theology, but the imagery of God and the mode of worship in 
his rituals and versifications, based primarily on literary materials 
along with the first hand information gained at the headquarters 
founded by his organization. 


SAINT RAMALINGAR’S LIFE AND HIS 
ENCOUNTER WITH THE DIVINE LIGHT 


Before discussing in-depth, we shall briefly trace the major inci- 
dents which occurred in the devoted life of the saint by focusing 
mainly on the earlier phases of his biography.? 

According to the widely accepted tradition, Ramalingar was 
born in 1823 in Marutiir, a village about 15 km north-west of 
Chidambaram‘ in the South Arcot (present Kataliir) district of 
Madras Presidency (present Tamil Nadu). His father, Ramaiya 
Pillai, was an accountant, according to another legend, school 
teacher in this village. He belonged to the community of Karunikars> 
and was a faithful devotee of Siva. Ramalingar was his fifth child 
(the third son). 

Ramalingar’s birth is embroidered by mythical episodes as often 
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found in the case with pre-modern Hindu saints. A legend goes as 
follows. An unknown sage appeared unexpectedly in Ramaiya’s 
household and foretold the birth of a divine child and the child’s 
destiny. This sage vanished after leaving the house. In reality, it 
was Siva incarnated as a sage. A biographer narrates that Ramalingar 
was already conscious in his mother’s womb and prayed to God 
for His ‘light’ of protection. These anecdotes were obviously in- 
corporated later, perhaps even after his death, in his biography. 
Such fanciful incidents reflect the fictional tradition of south Indian 
hagiographic literature as typically observed in the Tiruttontar- 
puranam (Periya-puranam), among others. 

Ramaiya died when Ramalingar was only six months old. 
Cinnammai (Cinnammal), Ramaiya’s sixth wife and Ramalingar’s 
mother, retreated with her family to Cinnakkavanam, her birthplace 
near Punnéri in Chinglepet (present Tiruvarir) district north of 
Madras. However, in a couple of years, they again shifted to Madras 
and finally settled there. The family lived under the tutelage of 
Capapati Pillai, Ramalingar’s elder brother. Capapati fostered his 
younger brother and, together with his wife, tutored him at home 
instead of giving him a formal school education. Legend states that 
Capapati earned his living by delivering religious discourses at 
local temples.® 

Saint Ramalingar’s infancy was embellished with wonders. One 
legend states that, when he was five (or six) months of age, he was 
taken to have dargana at the Nataraja Temple in Chidambaram: 
there, he burst into laughter in ecstasies of delight on seeing the 
deity. Appaya Diksita (Appayya Titcatar), a renowned Advaitin 
hailing from Kaficipuram, happened to witness this and admired 
the divine infant. Appaya Diksita, a historical figure who lived in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, was unmistakably not 
contemporaneous with Ramalingar. So, this anecdote is pure in- 
vention. 

In his boyhood, Ramalingar did not exhibit any interest in 
learning and unsure of what to do with him, his family tentatively 
provided him with a separate room upstairs. Thereafter, he stopped 
wandering and, in turn, remained indoors day and night for some 
reason or the other. Finally, one day, he was found lost in deep 
contemplation of Murukan in the room, the door shut, a mirror hung 
on the wall and a lamp lit in front of him. This constitutes the semi- 
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legendary incident which directly connects Ramalingar with 
‘effulgence’ for the first time in his known biography. At the age 
of nine, he impressed people with a flow of improvised verses 
during his pilgrimage to the Murukan temple in Tiruttanikai, 
northern Tamil Nadu, and when he was about twelve years of age, 
he began religious activity, including discourses on Siva, annotating 
divine scriptures, and so forth. | 

During this period, he composed many devotional poems, paying 
homage to various temples in the vicinity of Madras including the 
celebrated shrine in Tiruvorriyir, as mentioned in the 7évaram. 
These poems were later incorporated into his six cantos of Tiruva- 
rutpa, the vast collection of his poetry. 

Though the exact age is not identified, it was undoubtedly after 
his thirties when Ramalingar finally left Madras for Chidambaram, 
and, after a certain period, settled in a hamlet known as Karunkuli 
near the present Vatalir in the neighbourhood of Chidambaram. 
This place became the centre of his religious activities ever since. 
It is believed that Ramalingar had married before shifting to 
Karunkuli. Allegedly, his bride, Tanammal, was a daughter of his 
eldest sister. His marital life was a failure, although the particulars 
are not known. In Karunkuli, he composed numerous poems in 
praise of Nataraja and the poet-saints, which are collectively known 
as Nayanars or Nayanmars, representative of the earliest phases 
of Tamil Saivism. 

In course of time, Ramalingar intuitively knew the Supreme to 
be immanent and yet indescribable beyond externalization or 
materialization. It could be emblematically represented in an 
amorphous form of, for example, flame. In his cult, a lamp lit and 
installed in the innermost portion of the sanctuary was not a 
substitute for a central vigraha (milavar) but an exemplification of 
the shapeless Infinite in the tentative form of flame. His unique 
religion of God as ‘effulgence’ (coti, from Sanskrit jyotis) thus 
evolved, with light as the centre of ritual worship. 

According to certain legends, Ramalingar did not cast his shadow 
on the ground. This indicates that he was endowed with a super- 
human body which was visible and, at the same time, transparent. 
The absence of a shadow can also be interpreted from the context 
of a cult centring on ‘effulgence’. Interestingly, there are no extant 
photographs or portraits of this saint because he forbade people 
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from taking his picture. Any attempt to photograph him allegedly 
resulted in failure. 

Ramalingar was believed to be endowed with mystic power to 

heal the sick and even raise the dead. His miraculous deeds are, 
in many cases, conceptually related with ‘deathlessness’. However, 
he did not readily perform miracles, particularly in public. Though 
the exertion of his yogic power was demonstrative of attaining his 
fulfilment (siddhi), and therefore, a requirement to attest his saint- 
hood, it is indeed true that Ramalingar’s image as a miracle man 
was not exceedingly remarkable during his lifetime except for the 
dramatic end of his vanishing into a void. Despite the intrusion of 
semi-mythical elements in his biography, his identity as a miracle 
man did not come to the fore: during his lifetime his reputation was 
that of a mystic.’ 

In the doctrinal aspect, Ramalingar placed significant emphasis 
on a kind of religious universalism in his specific terminology of 
canmarkkam, or cutta-camaraca-canmarkkam (exactly equivalent 
to Sanskrit Suddha-samarasa-sanm4rga) in its full denomination, 
both of which are often translated as the ‘Universal Religion’ or 
‘Universal Brotherhood’. He also preached civa-kadrunniyam, com- 
passion without distinction among all living beings. Ramalingar 
advocated non-violence, vegetarian diet, prohibition of animal 
sacrifice, and the abolition of discrimination by birth and others. 


His movement as a whole is known as the Canmarkkam move- 
ment. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE THREE INSTITUTIONS 
AND HIS LAST YEARS 


Ramalingar’s ideals were crystallized into three distinct institutions 
founded successively during the last decade of his life, Cankam, 
Calai, and Capai. In order to promote religious and social services, 
he launched an association in 1865 under the name of Camaraca- 
véta-canmarkkac-cankam, and then renamed it as Camaraca-cutta- 
canmarkka-cattiyac-cahkam in 1873 (usually, known as merely 
Cankam in its abbreviated form), which developed into Ramalingar 
(Iramalinkar) Panimapram, the Ramalinga Mission in English, in 
course of time. Without financially depending on others, the saint 
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maintained this institution solely with the income gained from his 
writings and publications. 

Thereafter, in quick succession, in 1867, immediately after the 
residents of Parvatipuram, situated nearby, donated some land for 
construction, he built a house of charity known as Camaraca-cutta- 
canmarkka-cattiya-tarumac-calai (the ‘Sanctuary for Eternal 
Service’) or Tarumac-calai or even C4lai for short. This was a 
facility in which free food was supposed to be distributed regularly 
to the needy or to those without refuge.? Announcements to notify 
people about the completion of the construction of Calai were 
distributed widely. Meanwhile, through the activity conducted under 
the name of Cankam, the saint established a school, the Camaraca- 
véta-patacalai, to eradicate illiteracy and lack of education, though 
this attempt resulted in a failure. ~ 

After the establishment of the two institutions, an edifice was 
finally constructed to provide devotees a place for worship. This 
prayer hall, known as the Camaraca-cutta-canmarkka-cattiya-nana- 
capai (or simply Capai) referring to the ‘Hall of True Wisdom of 
the Universal Brotherhood’, was eventually completed in December 
1871, about two years before his death. It was officially inaugurated 
in 1872. The completion of the Capai was publicized through many 
printed notices. 

This building was specifically designed in the shape of full-blown 
lotus flower which provided expression to the human body as the 
abode of God.!® It is also obvious that a lighted lamp (which is 
vulnerable, and therefore, should be guarded under mindful 
protection), evokes the image of ‘life’ dwelling in one’s body as 
jiva; this is often associated in imagery with dipa at the folk level 
of diction among the Tamils. Inside the structure of this Capai, 
there are seven curtains that conceal the light within. Behind all 
these curtain is a thick glass slab of about five feet tall in which a 
bright lamp is installed (Vanmikanathan 1980: 80). The curtains 
are indicative of seven powers with which one can unveil the seven 
secrets of the Lord (Annamalai 1988: 212). 

The sacred fire in a lamp, symbolic of the Supreme was lit in 
the innermost chamber. Except for the lamp, nothing was installed 
inside the sanctum sanctorum (garbhagrha). Ramalingar’s notion 
of godhead is expressed by the term Great Effulgence (perun-coti). 
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It gained its fruition by the construction of this magnificent hall. 

Although this centre was stated to be used for many purposes 
including meetings of the devotees, religious discourses, investi- 
gations of herbal medicine, experiments of magical powers and 
others, no further details were reported. The fact that even at present, 
medicinal plants and materials are put on sale in front of the 
portals of the Capai reveals the association between Ramalingar 
with Tamil Cittars and their medicine (citta-maruttuvam). 

In 1870, the saint shifted to an dsrama known as Citti-valaka- 
malikai, or simply Citti-valakam, located in Méttukkuppam, a 
hamlet about 4 km away from his headquarters in Vatalur. In 1872, 
the Canmarkkam flag was hoisted in front of Citti-valaka-milikai. 
The flag was two-coloured, yellow and white, the colour of the 
flame and purity, respectively. In 1874, at the age of fifty-five, 
Ramalingar died: more exactly, he disappeared into the void. He 
merged with the Infinite by undergoing the dematerialization 
process of the body. Thus he attained citti (siddhi).!! Some 
biographies describe the demise as ‘becoming one with flame’. 
Before his end, Ramalingar observeda fast, gave the final sermon, 
and eventually retired into seclusion in this Gsrama. Thereafter, he 
vanished forever. In retrospect, it was the confinement in a room 
in his boyhood that led him to experience his first encounter with 
God as the Supreme Light of Grace. It is not coincidental that, to 
attain citti, he finally retreated into Citti-valakam, in which a divine 
lamp had been lit several days before. 

The symbolization of the Supreme as light has been maintained 
to date. A lamp forms the nucleus in the rituals of his followers 
even today. On the day of Tai-piicam every year, a big lamp is lit 
on the top of the cupola of the Capai, which attracts the attention 
a considerable number of worshippers in and around Vatalir and 
even in distant places.'? Due to the unique mode of worship of the 
Absolute as the lighted flame, this God-oriented saint is familiarly 
known as Coti-ramalinka-cuvamikal. 

Rules and procedures in conducting the worship in the Cattiya- 
fiana-capai were formulated by the saint himself during his lifetime, 
as stated in the following. A lamp with a glass container or a tin 
reflector should be installed in the innermost portion. Qualified 
persons of physical and mental purity should be selected to light 
the lamp outside the portals of the Capai. It is important to note 
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that the brahmanical dichotomy of purity and impurity inherent to 
one’s birth is completely dismissed with the introduction of distinct 
criteria of eligibility to participate in the prescribed rituals. The 
lamp lit by the selected devotees should be brought into the sanctum 
by a juvenile less than twelve years or by an adult over seventy-two 
years of age. 

The precinct should be cleaned regularly once in four days by 
the same category of devotees. Before entering, they should have 
a bath and wrap their feet in cloth. They clean the floor on their 
knees. When the lamp is installed, devotees should stand outside 
and chant in praise of God. People assembling for worship should 
first congregate outside the Capai and sing hymns. The sanctuary 
is closed to meat-eaters, who should stay away. Only those who 
refrain completely from eating meat, killing animals, and indulging 
in worldly desires are granted admittance to the hall to renew the 
wick of the divine light or to clean the precinct. However, there is 
no caste-oriented distinction either in the entry into the sanctuary 
or in worshipping from outside (Vanmikanathan 1980: 82-3). 

Ramalingar’s movement continues. An organization called 
Ramalingar Panimanram, responsible for matters related to 
publicization and social service, publishes his writings, establishes 
branches of the Cankam, and organizes many other operations 
centred on the Tarumac-calai and the Cattiya-fiana-capai.!° 


THE POETIC IMAGERY OF GOD AS GRACE-LIGHT 


We now focus on the manner of his literary expression of God—not 
as a concrete figure of an icon (arcd) with well-defined attributes 
but abstractedly as the effulgent flame of a lamp. According to 
Ramalingar, the Absolute ought not to be referred to as a material 
object. It can only be provided a representation which indicates the 
divinity metaphorically. An often repeated mantra is believed to 
have been bestowed by the Almighty to Ramalingar. It is quite 
typical of his ‘light-centric’ mode of worship. 


arutperuncoti arutperufcoti 
taniperunkarunai arutperuicoti' 


O Great Effulgence of Grace! O Great Effulgence of Grace! 
O Great Unique Immense Compassion! O Great Effulgence of Grace! 
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His novel representation of God figuratively as light, is reflected 
in the poetical creations of Ramalingar. His verses overflow with 
the imagery Grace-light (arut-cdti) or the Great Grace-light (arut- 
perun-coti). 


O lamp! 
Thou hast lighted my heart 
to remove the darkness of egoism 
and to radiate the compassionate Effulgence. 
(Arutperuricéti Akaval 1495)'5 


In this poem from his Arutperuficoti Akaval,'® light emitted by a 
lamp (vilakku), symbolic of the Divine Grace, illuminates the true 
Self and extends immense compassion to stray spirits. God and 
His impartial mercy are represented as a lamp and its luminosity, 
respectively. Hence, the concept of Grace and that of light are 
combined into one compound word arul-oli that refers to the Light 
of Grace. a 

The Absolute for Ramalingar is not an entity totally free of 
qualities (wirguna) as typified in the neuter, impersonal brahman 
of the Advaitins, but personal God in the sense that He is omnipotent 
as well as omniscient and endowed with measureless auspicious 
qualities (kalya@na-guna). These include compassion, munificence, 


and magnanimity as proclaimed in the orthodox Tamil Saiva 
theology. 


Oh lamp of gnosis, 

shining with a beauty possessed by none else, 

Who, putting up with their thousands of misdeeds, 

bestow grace on those who pay obeisance to You! 

Oh glittering pure Gold of highest quality 

Who shine on the left of Him 

Who resides in illustrious Orri, 

Oh Vativutai Manikkam! | (Tiruvarutpa 1426)" 


I called out to You: 

‘Oh Bestower of boons! 

Exempting me from fasts, penances, etc., 
lighting up my mind with the lamp 

of gnosis of Reality, 

giving me the good ambrosia of union, 
fulfilling all I had in mind, 
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bestow on me out of Your mercy, 

the capability of exercising all the mystic powers’. 

And You came and bestowed on me 

the Effulgence of Grace! 

Hallowed be Your magnanimity! (Tiruvarutpa 4664)'8 


In these stanzas in the vast collection of the Tiruvarutpd the 
Absolute—depicted as the generous forgiver of sins and misdeeds, 
the blissful bestower of boons and the glorious illuminator of the 
darkness of ignorance is intimately related to the concept of 
light. | 

As is eloquently proved by the same poetry presented above, a 
lamp (vilakku in Tamil or dipa in Sanskrit) and its associated 
attributes (light, glow, flame, splendour, luminosity) have had a 
positive implication throughout the spiritual tradition of South Asia, 
including Indian Zoroastrianism. A lamp or light in the Indian 
context is reminiscent of something enlightening, something to 
eradicate the sense of ego or something to burn accumulated sins. 
Flaming light has often been conceptually associated with the 
supreme knowledge dispelling illusion and ultimately resulting in 
release or salvation in the philosophical and theological treatises 
in classical and medieval India. In Vedantic tradition, for example, 
cit or jnana, ultimately synonymous with brahman/atman, is char- 
acterized as self-luminous (svaprakdsa, svayamprakasa, svayam- 
prabha or svayamijyotis in their terminology). Hindu philosophical 
conceptions defining the Supreme, namely benevolence, muni- 
ficence, all-pervasiveness, formlessness, and sometimes even attri- 
buteless-ness (nirgunatva), could also be alluded to with the 
help of the imagery of light.!9 

In Indian Christianity too, the Gratti (in Tamil), which is the ritual 
motion of waving a lamp or lighted camphor in a plate often 
accompanied with singing in praise of God, has been rooted in 
ritual as one of the essential elements in religious service, as in 
the Hindu system of rituals in front of an image of a deity in temples 
and households.”” This component is originally a derivative from 
its Hindu counterpart. It is commonly observed in Christianity 
worldwide, Catholic or Protestant, to symbolize God or the Holy 
Spirit in the form of light. The use of candles can also be interpreted 
in the similar context. It is not surprising that Ramalingar employed 
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this pan-Indian or even universal image of a lamp and its effulgence 
to indicate the ultimate refuge and goal of the aspirants irrespective 
of their faiths.?! 

It is important to note that, though it may not form the sole 
imagery of the Supreme in his poetical works, the symbolization 
of God as light or luminosity is so prevailing that about half of 
nearly six thousand poems in the Tiruvarutpd collection is 
exclusively dedicated to céti, the embodiment of God.?? Saint 
Ramalingar’s representation of God as effulgence, which can be 
traced back to his fundamental experience in his boyhood finally 
materialized as a shining lamp installed in the innermost chamber 
of the Cattiya-fana-capai in Vatalir during his last years.?3 

The inseparable association of Ramalingar’s teachings and his 
cult with a lamp or its radiance has been established and maintained 


| Where 


to such an extent that books, booklets, brochures and many other repres 
publications about him, his belief, or his poetry always have the recogi 
illustration of a lamp with its blazing flame. Considering this, it is devoti 
unsurprising that he has been known as Tiruvarut-pirakaca-vallalar the Di 
(refers to Vallalar with Divine Grace-light) in an honorific title or, paral 
in its shortened form, Arut-pirakacar (the One with Grace-light); the de 
the shortened form serves as an appellation of God. is illu: 
As for Siva, the linga is used to signify him; but Ramalingar forem« 
employed a lighted lamp to denote the divinity while he was ‘ninth « 
generally regarded as a Saivite Saint without reservation. He not ht 
only refused to endow God with polymorphic characterization but ae 
also, in all probability, consciously refrained from indicating Him ai 
with a gender distinction, although it is not deniable that he oe i 
occasionally mentioned the Absolute under the particular name of a aay . 
Civan (correspondent to Sanskrit Siva) with the masculine suffix. oe They d 
Another characterization of the Absolute in his poetry is found | 3 
in the repeated emphasis on immanence. This theme crystallizes 4 It cz 
in poetic expressions, in a verse from the Tiruvarutpa: a that et 
Oh pure transcendent Being * expres 
Who dwelt within me, 3 verses 
and Who, after giving Your breast to this infant | by Cit 
who dwelt in the darkness of nescience of anything, _ .  Pervas 
made a little wisdom accrue, 4 and ab 
then, indwelling my consciousness, a Som 


made me cognizant of the Vedas— gg Shared 
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(ordinarily) the subject of (laborious) study— 

and the arts without any study whatsoever, 

and, showing me the true sense of grace, 

prevented me from going up the evil-thronging path 

of religious sectarianism, . 

and directed me into the true universal path 

of holy grace, 

and, whenever I became confused, 

exhorted me saying: ‘Oh son, do not get confused,’ 

and rid me of all confusion! (Tiruvarutpa 3053)* 


RAMALINGAR’S THOUGHT AND PRACTICES: 
THE RELIGIO-HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Where can we trace the origin and significance of Ramalingar’s 
representation representing the God as effulgence? Ramalingar 
recognized himself as being in the genealogy of Cittars in Tamil 
devotionalism. It was the Cittars who were inclined to represent 
the Divine as something dwelling within ourselves, although this 
parallelism can be observed more or less throughout the ages in 
the devotional literature of the Tamils. The immanence of divinity 
is illustrated in the poems composed by Civavakkiyar, one of the 
foremost Cittars in the early medieval period, most probably in the 
ninth century.> The verse runs as follows. 


Millions and millions of people 

have run all along 

seeking, searching and looking for 

the light that is within! 

Getting completely exhausted 

They die at last. (Civavakkiyar 3)°° 


It can be observed in the above poem attributed to this poet-saint 
that effulgence and immanence is already given explicit literary 
expression. It should also be noted that not only in the above-cited 
verses of Civavakkiyar but also in the bulk of poetic works written 
by Cittars, the Absolute, which ought to be omnipresent or all- 
pervasive theoretically, was preferably assumed to be immanent 
and above all radiant from within. 

Some more aspects of the teachings and practises of Ramalingar 
shared by Tamil Cittars may be outlined as follows:2’ 
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1. advocacy of genuine devotion without discrimination by birth 

2. objection to temple-oriented ritualism as obstacles in the 
pathway to God 

3. critical attitude towards the established religious organiza- 
tions 

4. refusal of idolatry 

5. lucid composition employing literary conventions of folk 
ballads . 

6. close affinity with Saivism 

7. sympathy for living beings, and emphasis on non-violence and 
vegetarianism 

8. negative stance on the sexual rites of esoteric nature. 


of his: 
Hindu: 


Cittars departed from the regular practice of Saivism and 
Vaisnavism, although they were accused of atheism and agnosticism 
by orthodoxy. Inarguably, the teachings and practises of Ramalingar 
coincided in many respects with those of Cittars who were histori- 
cally an offshoot of Tamil Saivism. It is true that Ramalingar identi- 
fied himself in the lineage of Cittars as already explained (Francis 
1990: 21). To provide a concrete example, his favourite term cama- 
racam, derived from Sanskrit samarasa, which refers to ‘harmony’, 
‘unity’, or ‘equality’ irrespective of faith and principles, was also 
used by his predecessors like Tirumilar (the seventh century)?° and 
Tayumanavar (1604-61).”° It is plausible that the latter, an immediate 
predecessor, inspired him in matters literary and spiritual. 

Well-versed in the conventions and techniques of Tamil folk 
poetry and bhakti, Ramalingar excelled in lucid versification and 
paid tribute to God by expressing the overwhelming sentiments of 
his bhakti in plain diction like his predecessors in the Cittar 
tradition.*° Non-violence was stressed by Saint Tayumanavar as 
well (Sourirajan 1978: 30, 99). The concept canmarkkam, crucial 
to Ramalingar’s philosophy, was already employed by Tayumanavar 
centuries earlier (Sourirajan 1978: 38). The necessity of the re- 
conciliation of Advaita (therefore Vedanta) and Saiva-siddhanta 
was urged by Tayumanavar (Varadarajan 1988: 210). Prior to 

Ramalingar, Tayumanavar also composed devotional hymns 
following the patterns and conventions of folk ballads. He advocated 
universal love without distinction. The employment of imagery in 
the akam genre of the ancient Cahkam corpus is commonly found 
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both in Tayumanavar and Ramalingar (Varadarajan 1988: 210). 
Tayumanavar used the term parafcoti, indicating ‘great light’, to 
refer to Siva (Sourirajan 1978: 23).3! For this saint, as for Rama- 
lingar, the flame was none other than an eternal symbol of God. 
These similarities cannot merely be a coincidence, and Ramalingar 
did directly refer to Tayumanavar (Sourirajan 1978: 98). 

Ramalingar was not an orthodox Saivite. His initial aspiration 
and the movement led by him. which strictly opposed the existing 
religious establishments, provoked a strong antipathy among 
Saivites, in particular the Saiva-siddhantins.*? It was mainly a result 
of his critical attitude to the polarized sectarian identity among the 
Hindus and the unprecedented idea of God represented as a flame. 
This exemplification, in contrast to the conventional mode of repre- 
sentation of Siva in the form of liriga or an elaborate icon, was 
intended to avoid the difference between the two outstandingly 
influential schools, namely Vedanta and Saiva-siddhanta, and 
synthesize both the tenets predominant in traditional Tamil thoughts 
(see Annamalai 1988: 111, 117). The verses from his Arutperuncoti 
Akaval presented below provide a poetic expression to his full 
conviction that the Supreme as compared to the glow should 
transcend the established authorities of the Vedas, the Agamas, 
and any other school of thought. 


O absolute glow of gnosis! 

Thou hast transcended the Vedas, 

the elaborate Agamas 

and the eternal sound. (Arutperufcoti Akaval 1543)? 


The Boundless Benevolent Coti 

that graces the holy Hall (of wisdom) 

is the source of the void of unique substance 

beyond the realm of sectarian religions. (Arutperuncoti Akaval 61)** 


This representation of God without anthropomorphism helped 
emphasize the worship as being beyond the bipolar sectarianism 
ascribed either to Saivas or Vaisnavas. In fact, Ramalingar admired 
Siva and Visnu equally (Varadarajan 1988: 223), even though he 
took his place in the genealogy of Tamil Saiva sainthood. However, 
what he termed as Siva was not god in an ordinary sense with 
sectarian colouring, but something surpassing the realm of the 
Saiva-Vaisnava bigotry. The Absolute for him was sometimes 
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civam, in the neuter, singular and without gender-related suf- 
fixation.* 

There might have been another reason for the rejection of idol 
worship. In nineteenth-century India, deep-rooted practices observed 
among the Hindus, such as widow-burning, child marriage, pro- 
hibition of remarriage for widows, class discrimination, exces- 
sive ritualism, superstition, and worship of idols, incarnations, and 
local godlings, were condemned by the colonial authorities, whose 
spearheads included the Christian Missionaries. The employ- 
ment of symbolic light, removed from visually anthropomor- 
phic or even gender-based characterization of the Supreme, 
was convenient as well as powerful to change the hostile criticism 
against the Hindu idolatry and justify his own credo and cause. 
Judging from this, the movement, which became an ideological 
response and counter-offensive against European charges, proved 
to be strategic. Though no substantial evidence is available, it is 
possible from the historical context that the Islamic influence of 
iconoclastic rejection of idolatry also played a role. 

At the same time, Ramalingar’s approach implied his scepticism 
about the reform movements of the period led by the modernized, 
intellectual Hindus chiefly from northern India, who presented a 
formless, abstract God devoid of visual exemplification for personal 
worship. Ramalingar held that a visible object for ritual purposes 
is required to appeal to the mass and to retain their presence and 
faith within the Hindu fold. 

Ramalingar’s device for representing God as a flame, beyond 
name and form, was undoubtedly the product of an inner struggle 
to protect his devotion intact from the modernist attack. The reform 
he inspired can also be understood in this context. In reality, he 
proposed reforms that promoted the prohibition of animal sacrifice, 
the eradication of superstition, and the extermination of social 
prejudices and discrimination among the Hindus. 

It is evident that, through his consistent activities of edification, 
Ramalingar endeavoured to surpass the multi-dimensional ‘distinc- 
tion’. First of all, he attempted to reconcile or even synthesize 
the discrepancy of the ‘ultimate’ (-anta) systems, Vedanta and 
Siddhanta. Second, he attempted to eliminate the distinctions be- 
tween all living creatures on the earth by encouraging people to 
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observe strict vegetarianism and non-violence. Third, he strove for 
the abolition of any external markings which discriminated among 
people.*© This is well exemplified by the fact that he was always 
dressed in immaculate white with a very simple vestment to conceal 
his entire body except for his face, hands, and feet. He had no 
matted hair or saffron robes. This clothing unique to him, which 
hid the attributes of his individuality to an extreme, has its own 
Significance. 


RAMALINGAR AND MODERNITY 


It is obvious from the foregoing discussion that Ramalingar’s 
imagination of the Lord as light or flame is believed not to be his 
own invention but something inherited from his predecessors, who 
were known collectively as Cittars, particularly from Tayumanavar 
in all probability. The imaginative representation of the Supreme 
as effulgence did not originate entirely with him. However, he was 
believed to be the first Cittar in the modern scenario who utilized 
the new devices of print and press in disseminating his messages. 
In spite of this, his unique and persistent manner of expression of 
God had an unprecedented significance, set in the context of the 
nineteenth-century India experienced under the British colon- 
ization. 

It was the socio-cultural turmoil of the period that did not allow 
Ramalingar to remain as a quiet, introspective renouncer. His milieu 
in modern India somehow urged him to present himself as an active 
Sage with a multifaceted identity. He was in reality an embodiment 
of the period. Since he was in pursuit of a spiritual goal, he estab- 
lished a religious organization to materialize his ideals in the 
social context. Further, the emergence of the print media and press 
during that period assisted him in his propagandist activities. 

In the realm of theology, Ramalingar indulged in advocating the 
monotheistic principle. The truth is one, and, as a logical con- 
sequence, there should not be any discord or conflict in worship- 
ping one and the same God. The ideal of religious co-existence 
was proclaimed by him as a natural extension of this view. 


The Boundless Benevolent Corti 
has enlightened me 
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in the outset (of my enquiry) itself, 
that caste, religion and creed 
are all false. (Arutperuricoti Akaval 211) 37 


Ramalingar’s teachings and activities attracted many people from 
different religious or sectarian backgrounds including Christians, 
Muslims, followers of Sri Aurobindo, advocates of integral yoga 
institutes, and many others. It is remarkable that, even during his 
lifetime, a considerable number of the sympathizers of his reform 
movement was in fact from non-Hindu communities. Many scholars 
have conducted comparative studies of this saint from different 
religious standpoints.** There are plenty of Christian devotees of 
Ramalingar. In this context, it can also be noted that a religious 
institution honouring universal God in the form of a flame was 
recently established by a well-known Roman Catholic entrepreneur 
in Tamil Nadu, in the vicinity of the ancient site of Mamallapuram. 
Perhaps this was done with expectation of inter-religious 
acceptability. | 

The characterization of the Supreme as flame, which did not 
allude to any particular sectarian faith, was initially an attempt to 
reconcile the different standpoints and consolidate them. In con- 
trast to his original intention, but as an inevitable consequence, 
Ramalingar’s universalistic ideal provided scope even for the self- 
justification of exponents of atheistic ideologies. 

There is no concrete evidence that Ramalingar’s religious 
thoughts, egalitarian ideals, and the social philosophy derived 
therefrom provided a perceptible influence on the emergence of 
Tamil anti-brahmin rage in the early twentieth century, during the 
initial phases of which an atheistic tendency prevailed. Although 
his influence may not have been immediate, and was limited mainly 
to the ideological sphere, in the course of time, the stimulus from 
this saint as a mentor developed and triggered the rationalistic 
Dravidian movement and its self-respect agitation (Thasarathan and 
Jaganathan 1990: 449). In the long run, his aspiration was partially 
(and much against his intention) brought to fruition in the formation 
of the political association known as DK (Tiravitar Kalakam) under 
the leadership of Tantai Periyar (E. Vé. Iramacami Naykkar, 
1879-1973), a strict propagandist of atheistic rationalism, 
antagonistic to idolatry and brahmin-centred ritualism. Ironically 
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enough, and quite indirectly, Ramalingar’s universalism contributed 
to the emergence of powerful Dravidian political parties and the 
formation of their tactics. 

Ramalingar’s tenet, which might have been spiritual in essence 
and in origin, paved the way for the consolidated political movements 
with distinct factional claims. Unexpectedly, his inclusivist 
advocacy, undoubtedly derived from an egalitarian and philanthropic 
conviction, took an opposite course and, even in a roundabout way, 
inspired the advent of a vigorous ‘sectarianism’ in politics. It is a 
well-known fact that Tamil Nadu has continuously been under the 
regime of regionalist parties since 1967. It is indeed ironical that, 
being overshadowed by the new trend, Ramalingar’s reform 
movement itself has remained inconspicuous, even stagnant, 
suffering discord within the body of devotees that has split them 
into conflicting groups.*? 

Another ironical fact in this context is that Ramalingar’s long- 
fostered appeal for socio-religious reform failed to raise an echo 
from the depressed for their upliftment. His spiritual movement did 
not go together with the caste movement even of his own community. 
This distinguishes quite distinctly from, for example, Narayana 
Guru, his younger contemporary from Travancore, who advocated 
a universalistic principle inspired by the Advaitic monism initiated 
the upliftment of his own Ilavar community. This difference may 
be partially attributed to a subtle difference in the composition of 
their constituencies. Compared with his Keralite counterpart, 
Ramalingar rallied diverse followers, which helped him exert 
widespread influence over varied communities. In spite of this, 
however, it can be stated that the awakening evoked by Ramalingar, 
failed overall, to win the support of the general public or to develop 
into a mass movement of comprehensive reform. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ramalingar was a man of religion with multiple identities as 
repeatedly stated by Ma. Po. Sivagnanam (widely known as Ma. 
Po. Ci.), a twentieth-century historian with populist appeal 
(Sivagnanam 1987). On the one hand, Ramalingar was a renouncer 
and mystic par excellence, and on the other, a social reformer and 
philanthropist. He was a poet with unparalleled talent and creativity. 
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At the same time, he was also a de facto founder-director of his 
own religious institutions and a promoter skilled in organizing 
propaganda through his publications. 

In this respect, he was indeed a very rare example among 

religious figures of significance in the period of ‘Hindu Renaissance’. 
In case of these thinkers and men of religion, an incompatible 
identity either as renouncer or reformer was alternatively established. 
It is true that his contemporaries of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries such as Rammohun Roy (1772-1833), Debendranath 
Tagore (1817-1905), Dayananda Sarasvati (1824-83), Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa (1836-86), Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-84), Sirdi 
Saibaba (18387-1918), Annie Besant (1847-1933), Narayana Guru 
(1854-1928), Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) and more recently, 
Ramana Maharsi (1879-1950). They were all to be exact, either 
renouncers or reformers: definitely not both. In contrast, Ramalingar 
was an exception; he embodied the twofold dimension in a single 
personality, though his influence was virtually limited to the Tamil- 
speaking area of southern India. He was undoubtedly a forerunner 
of the charismatic god-man of the following centuries, proficient 
in institutionalizing a body of devotees and strategically using the 
modern media.” 

Ramalingar’s foresight and uniqueness are a paradox. He 
attempted to reorganize Hindu ritual towards rationalization by 
abolishing excessive idolization. At the same time, he employed a 
symbolic object of worship simple and abstract, in order to meet 
the requirement of daily worship for ordinary Hindus. All these 
were interpreted as accommodations of a traditional religion at the 
dawn of the modern period. His universalistic ideal might have sent 
a coded message to his own people to join forces to overcome 
foreign rule and accusations. 

However, in spite of the utmost use of print and press in his 
activities, the manifestation of his intense bhakti was virtually 
confined to a pre-modern framework following the folk patterns. In 
order to attain the depth of gnosis, he adopted radical mysticism. 
Ironically Ramalingar’s inclination towards deeper mysticism 
paved the way to his deification to the extent that he became 
iconized in a personality cult as Canmarkkam. Thus, his orientation 
was split approximately into two in his dilemma between trad- 
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itionalism and modernism. His twofold identity was none other 
than the self-contradiction he inevitably shouldered as a burden in 
the pursuit of his lofty ideals. 

Ramalingar was at the vanguard in the age of reformation. As a 
pathfinder, he significantly contributed to enlightening the public 
and inspiring them to observe their own religious and social 
institutions with a new perspective, and he left precious lessons to 
those who followed his tracks. Regardless of whether he was suc- 
cessful, his challenge should be valued as a pioneering experi- 
ment in spirituality at the crossroads in the nineteenth century. 


NOTES 


1. The honorific ‘iramalinkar’ in its Tamil transliteration is widely accepted 
by academics. However, I spell his name as ‘Ramalingar’ in accordance 
with the common practice among Tamil people. He used to be known as 
‘iramalinkam’ (popularly spelt as Ramalingam), the word ending in ‘-m’ 
instead of the honorific suffix ‘-r’ before he gained his reputation. Here, 
for the sake of convenience, I use ‘Ramalingar’ when even referring to him 
in his childhood. 

2. The name ‘Vallalar’ is an honorific title referring to ‘Munificent One’, ‘One 
of Boundless Liberty’, or ‘Magnificent One’. However, due to these 
appellations, he had to suffer the brunt of criticism from the theists of the 
existing religious sects. According to them, the title “Vallalar’ is applicable 
only to God, not to a human. Ramalingar himself, however, did not use this 
appellation on his own accord. In addition to this title, he was (and still is) 
often referred to as ‘iramalinka-cuvami’ (or ‘-cuvamikal’ with the honorific 
suffix). However, the saint himself did not allow this as stated above, for 
the reason that the Tamil word cuvami, from Sanskrit svamin, ultimately 
represents God (Annamalai 1988: 18-19). . 

3. There exist inconsistent accounts in the minor particulars of his biography, 
while the outlines are more or less the same. Even the accounts of his life 
events provided by his institutions sometimes differ in detail from those 
provided by ordinary biographers. In this context, we depend on a com- 
paratively standard account of his life without serious disputes. Some 
important dates are listed in Annamalai 1988: 209 (Appendix I). However, 
the dates provided are largely speculative. 

4. The Tamil name of this place is Citamparam. However, as the spelling 
Chidambaram is commonly used. 

5. Sivagnanam 1987: 19. ‘Karunikars’ are a south Indian caste of village 
accountants. See Tamil Lexicon, p. 256. 
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10. 


ll. 


17. 


. The age difference between the two brothers is not provided in the bj 
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eer ai ue 
raphies. However, legends exist that identify Capapati as Ramalingar’s 


eldest brother. There appears to be confusion among the traditions With 
regard to his childhood. A legend states that Capapati left his brother in 
the care of Capapati Mutaliyar in Kaficipuram. . 


. For details about miracles believed to have been performed by Ramalin gar, 


see Thurasiram 1980 (vol. I): 493-518. At the headquarters in Vatalir, 
legendary stories on his miraculous deeds have been transmitted from one 
generation to the next by the volunteers and devotees, and are narrated to 
the pilgrims and visitors. I too heard about some of these from the 
volunteers. 


. The present structure of the Calai was newly constructed in 1993 after 


demolishing the old and simpler building on the same site. 


. At present, anna-dana is still firmly maintained as a central activity of 


the organization. According to the information obtained during my field 
research in August 2006, food is provided three times a day. More than 
thousand people sometimes, including school children from nearby 
schools, are fed every day. At present, in the Calai, about ten workers are 
employed as cooks and helpers. 

It is evident from the structure, particularly the uppermost portion of the 
dome, that the Cattiya-nana-capai was designed after the model of the 
celebrated Kanaka-capai of the Nataraja Temple in Chidambaram. 

In the terminology among the devotees, his birth was expressed by ‘he 
term avatara and his demise by that of mukti. 


. Devotees believe that he expired on the day of Tai-piicam. 
. This isolated asylum is sometimes known not as Citti-valakam but as 


Citti-vilakam or Citti-vilaka-malikai. The word valakam meaning ‘campus’ 
or ‘place’ and the word vilakam meaning ‘surrounding area’ can often be 
interchangeably used in Tamil. 


- Cf. Thurasiram 1980 (vol. ID): 183. 
. For translation I referred to Swami Saravanananda 1989: 400. The original 


akaval poem is: 
aruloli vilankita vanava menumor / 
irulara vennulat térriya vilakké / 


. The Arutperufcoti Akaval, the 1596 line-long stanza and decade in akaval 


metre, presents the quintessence of his religious experience. 

II.75 Vativutai-manikka-milai 41. For translation I referred to 
Vanmikanathan 1976: 278. ‘Orri’ in this context refers to the celebrated 
Saiva Temple in Tiruvorriyir. The Original is as follows: 

porritu vortam pilai a yiramum Poruttarulcey / 

virrolir Rana vilakké marakata menkarumpé / 

érrojir orri yitattar itattil ilaikum uyir / 


marroli rumpacum ponné vativutai manikkamé / (Oran Atika] 1978: 
250). 


18. 


19: 


20. 


21° 


22. 


23; 


24. 


25. 
26. 


2). 
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VI.86 Tiruvarut-perumai 10. For translation I referred to Vanmikanathan 
1976: 621. The original runs as follows: 

viratama tikalum tavirttumeyf fidna / 

vilakkinal ennulam vilakki / 

iratama tiyanal tellamu talittin / 

kenkarut tanaittaiyum purinté / 

caratam@ nilaiyil cittelam valla / 

cittiyait tayavindal taruka / 

varatane enrén vantarut coti / 

valankinai valinin manpé / (Oran Atikal 1978: 887). 

Cf. Swami Saravanananda 1989: 418. It is to be remembered here that 
the Tamil corti embraces, in a word, all the above-mentioned concepts such 
as light, glow, flame, splendour and luminosity. 

For details about the cultural adaptation by Christian missionaries that is 
generally known as ‘acculturation’, see Okamitsu 2006. 

The multiple imagery of light observed in Indian religio-cultural traditions 
is suggested in Sourirajan 1978: 132-3. 

Swami Saravanananda 1989: iii. The rest of the poems, approximately 
three thousand in number, are on many gods and goddesses worshipped 
traditionally. | 

The exact number of the poems is 5768 in 671 decades. Cf. Vanmikanathan 
1980: 45. 

V.1 Anpu-mialai 25. For translation I referred to Vanmikanathan 1976: 
115-16. The original is as follows: 

étum ari yatirulil iruntaciri yénai / 

etuttuvitut tarivuciri téyntitavum purintu / 

Otumarai mutarkalaikal 6tamal unara / . 

unarvilirun tunartti arul unmainilai kattit / 

tituceri camayaneri cellutalait tavirttut / 

tiruvarunmeyp potuneriyil celuttiyum nanmarulum / 

potumayan kélmakané enriimayak kellam / 

pokki enak kullirunta punitaparam porulé / (Oran Atikal 1978: 552). 
Zvelebil 1973 (1): 81. 

For translation I referred to Francis 1990: 23. The original poem goes as 
follows: 

nati nati nati nati nalkalum kalintupdy / 

vati vati vati vati mantu pona mantarkal / 

koti koti koti koti enniranta kotiyé / (Manikkavacakan 1995: 244). 

These salient features have been found to be quite akin to that of © 
ViraSaivas or Lingayatas in medieval Karnataka. It is not uncommon 
among many Saivaite saints in the Tamil country. Civavakkiyar also 
opposed discrimination on the basis of birth (Francis 1990: 36). 
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28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


— 


32, 


33. 


34. 
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Zvelebil 1973(2): 225. 

Cf. Sourirajan 1978: 24, 35, 98, 254. 258 and 268. Tirumular, the author 
of the Tirumantiram, was regarded as a forerunner of Cittar (Raja and 
Mathialagan 1990: 328). For the controversy with regard to the date of 
Tayumanavar, see Sourirajan 1978: 16-17. In this book, the author 
identified the period to be 1604-61 for reference to literary evidences, 
whereas M. Varadarajan attributes it to be 1705-42; however, no factual 
evidence is presented (Varadarajan 1988: 210). In this article, we tem- 
porarily follow the notion of the former. Majority of the scholars appear to 
prefer ascribing Tayumanavar to the eighteenth century. 

It is presumable that, after his death, Ramalingar discernibly influenced 
a patriotic poet of nationwide renown, Ci. Cuppiramanniya Parati (widely 
spelt as Subramanya Bharati; 1882-1921) from Tirunelvéli, and, indirectly 
perhaps, contributed to the emergence of modern Tamil verse, although 
Ramalingar’s literary expression of his religious inspirations was not 
restricted within the realm of poetry. Cuppiramanniya Parati paid tribute 
to Tayumanavar, but did say anything about Ramalingar and his influence 
(Sourirajan 1978: 99-100). It should be indicated here that there are 
scholars who understand Parati in the lineage of Tamil Cittars (Ryerson 
1998: 54-84; cf. Zvelebil 1973 (2): 221-2). 

It is important to note that, according to Zvelebil 1973 (1): 75, Tirumilar 
already called the Absolute ‘light’ or ‘lustre’. 

For some details of the lawsuit against him raised by Arumuka Navalar 
(1822-89) and others, see Meenakshi Sundaram 1965: 71-2 and 
Varadarajan 1988: 221-3. 


For translation I referred to Swami Saravanananda 1989: 413. The original 
runs as follows: 


vétamu makama virivum parampara / 
ndtamun katanta fidnameyk kanalé /. 
For translation I referred to Swami Saravanananda 1989: 17. The original 


_ goes: 


3 


N 


36. 


a1, 


camayan katanta tanipporu! veliyay / 
amaiyun tiruccapai warutperuf jati /. 


. For the idea of civam, see Annamalai 1988: 116-17. Zvelebil indicates 


that the conception of civam prevails in the poems of Tirumilar as well, 
who was the foremost of the earliest Cittars. See Zvelebil 1973 (1): 
74-5. 

For him, even the physical appearance attributable to the difference of sex 
or gender had no positive meaning. It is important to note that Saint 
Ramalingar is portrayed to be beardless without dispute. It appears that 
the distinction of sex or gender is only Superficial and of relative 
significance for him (Cf. Swami Saravanananda 1989: 189-92). 


For translation I referred to Swami Saravanananda 1989: 48. The original 
runs: 


a - 
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catiyu matamun camayamum poyyena / 
Gtiyi lunarttiya varutperun joti / 

38. From the perspective of Christianity a notable example is T. Dayanandan 
Francis, a Protestant priest-scholar. More recently, Anand Amaladass, a 
Jesuit professor in Chennai, developed his interest in this saint. The list 
of scholars might be endless. 

39. Vanmikanathan 1980: 83-4. According to my informants, the headquarters 
in Vatalir came under the management of the Hindu Religious and 
Charitable Endowments Department of the state government, from which 
an Executive Officer is sent to administer the operations. At present, about 
twenty people are employed as the staff and paid at their secretariat. 

40. Similarly, Satya Sai Baba (1926- ), who has a typical god-man type of 
charisma of the twentieth century, does not prefer idols. 
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Postscript 


When our three-year research project on bhakti movement in India 
which started in 2005, entered its third year in 2007, the organizer 
of this project, Iwao Shima, suddenly passed away (12 May 2007). 
We deeply regret his unexpected demise. 

In the spring of 2005, Shima had conceived our research project 
on the historical development of the Bhakti Movement in India by 
inviting Japanese scholars specializing in fields related to this 
subject and organizing seminars for this project. Our academic 
works and seminars on bhakti made fairly good progress. When 
the project entered its final year, most of the paper drafts in this 
volume, were sent to him. 

In order to follow and realize his academic plan of publishing a 
book on bhakti as the outcome of our research project, his two 
collaborators reorganized our research group and invited Kazuyo 
Sakaki, Yoshitsugu Sawai and Hiroshi Yamashita to join the 
editorial group and help in the process. Hiroshi Yamashita of 
Tohoku University took over the office work of our research group; 
Yoshitsugu Sawai of Tenri University organized subsequent 
seminars; and Teiji Sakata undertook the responsibility of editing 
and publishing this volume with the support of all the members of 
our research group and other related scholars. Moreover, the editing 
skills and efforts of Kazuyo Sakaki and Katsuyuki Ida proved 
invaluable. Masahide Mori of Kanazawa University, a close 
colleague of Professor Shima, kindly assisted us throughout the 
process of editing and publishing this book. 

Let this volume embody our heartfelt gratitude to Iwao Shima. 
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